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CONSERVATION. 

■ ■ ■■ ■ -4 

T he chief event of the year for Archaeology, and one which has marked a new era 
in the history of conservation work in India, has been the passing of the Ancient 
Monuments’ Act. The question of taking measures to protect and preserve the many 
historic monuments and relics in private possession was taken up by Lord Curzon 
during the first year of his administration, and the law which has now come into force 
is the outcome of long and careful deliberation. The main objects which the \’iceroy 
set before himself were three-fold : — to ensure the proper upkeep and repair of ancient 
buildings in private ownership excepting such as were used for religious purposes ; to 
prevent the excavation of sites of historic interest by ignorant and unauthorised per- 
sons ; and to secure control over the traffic in antiquities. These objects could only be 
attained bv legislation, and inquiries were at once set on foot for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the law and practice which prevailed in European countries. The outcome of 
these inquiries was that a Bill was drafted based on the existing English Acts and 
embodying also certain provisions derived from recent legislation on the subject in 
Greece and Italy, but modified in some of its essential features so as to suit the peculiar 
conditions of this country. The drafting of the Bill, involving, as it did, direct interfer- 
ence with the rights of private ownership, was of necessity a most delicate and diffi- 
cult matter, and the difficulty was enhanced by the necessity of paying scrupulous 
respect to the religious prejudices of the Indian people. It therefore speaks volumes 
for the careful and sympathetic handling which this Bill received, that, when circulated 
for the opinion of Local Governments, there was not one of its essential provisions 
which did not meet with their unanimous approval, and that not a voice was raised in 
adverse criticism against it when it eventually passed into law. 

The main provisions of the Act are probably well enough known already to readers 
in India, but for the sake of those in Europe who may be interested in the preserva- 
tion of monuments either in this country or elsewhere, the following summary of it may 
be given with advantage. The Act applies only to such monuments as are expressly 
brought within its compass by a notification in an official gazette. It provides that, 
in the case of private monuments, the owner or manager of a building, which is 
insufficiently conserved, may be invited to enter into an agreement for its proper 
maintenance, and in the event of his refusing, the Collector may, if there is an endow- 
ment, take steps to secure its proper application to the repairs of the monument ; or 
he may, if necessary for its preservation, acquire the monument compulsorily ; but 
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buildings used for religious observances are expressly exempted from the operation of 
this clause. The Government have been careful to make it clear that there is to be no 
resort to compulsory acquisition until the owner has been given the opportunity of 
entering into an agreement. A right of pre-emption is also secured to Government in 
case of the transfer of ancient monuments or their sites. The Act further gives power 
to prohibit both the exportation of moveable antiquities from British India, and their 
importation from foreign territories into British India, thus putting an effectual check 
upon the spoliation of interesting remains situated outside the limits of British territory 
Provision is also made for keeping moveable antiquities in sihi, or for preserving 
them in local museums, and in certain cases for the compulsory purchase of such 
antiquities ; an exception being made of objects from which the owner is unwilling to 
part on personal or religious grounds. Finally, the Act empowers the Government 
to prohibit or regulate the excavation of ancient sites by irresponsible persons. 

Many will, perhaps, be disposed to regret that non-interference in anything con- 
nected with the religions of this country has come to be looked upon as so fixed a 
maxim of the Indian Government, and that any temples or mosques in actual use — 
which, be it noted, constitute a large proportion of the national monuments — may still be 
demolished with impunity, along with all their priceless records, at the caprice of their 
owners or trustees ; and their regrets will be keenest, when they call to mind the hundreds 
of beautiful shrines which have so long suffered at the hands of religious enthusiasts in 
Southern India ; enthusiasts, who conceive that the replacing of an old temple by a 
new one is the highest form of devotion to its god. There is some consolation, 
however, in the knowledge that the solicitude lately shown by Government for the 
preservation of monuments in their original and true character is already exercising a 
wholesome influence upon those whom legislation does not touch, and in the hope, too, 
that before long popular opinion itself will prove more powerful than anv laws to put 
a check upon the destruction or tasteless disfigurement of ancient buildings. As an 
instance of how this influence is spreading, let me mention the enlightened and svm- 
pathetic attitude recently taken up by the manager of the Rame^varam temple, 
when its proposed rebuilding at the hands of the Nattukottai Chetties was called in 
question, in contrast to the obstinate disregard with which the appeals alike of Govern- 
ment and of the Royal Asiatic Society on the same subject had previouslv been 
treated. 

The monuments in India proper which are mainly engaging the attention of the 
Survey, fall naturally into two distinct classes: Muhammadan and Hindu; in the 
latter of which I include also Jaina and Buddhist. This grouping I propose to follow 
in speaking of their repairs, and it will be the more convenient to do so as the essen- 
tial differences in the character of the two groups are largely reflected in the 
treatment which they receive. For, whereas restoration, both structural and orna- 
mental, is common among Muhammadan monuments, it is seldom found advisable to 
attempt it among the Hindu. This broad distinction in the character of the two 
groups and in the handling of their repairs deserves some further explanation. The 
main structur;«l features of the majority of Hindu buildings, in which they differ 
materially from Saracenic, are their solid stone walls, stone columns and architraves 
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and flat ceilings — all of which readily lend themselves to' simple measures of conserva- 
tion. If the masonry of the walls has bulged and loosened, it can be relaid or secured 
with clamps and dowels ; columns that are out of plumb can be set straight ; broken 
architraves can be supported on neat angle irons ; and cracked roof slabs can be bolted 
up from above. More radical measures than these are generally uncalled for, and as 
often as not would be prohibited by their cost and the risk which they involve to the 
building. Another striking characteristic of Hindu architecture is the profuse sculp- 
tured decoration with which It is embellished, and which is hardly ever capable of 
perfect reproduction. Much of it consists of rich floral arabesques, but much also of 
divine and human figures executed in high relief, each of which is impressed with the 
personal spirit of the sculptor who created it, and each endowed with an individualitv 
different from that of its neighbours. So that, even if we could recall the spirit of the 
old artist, we could yet only conjecture the details of a missing or half-broken image. 

In Muhammadan structures, by which I mean those of the true Saracenic stvle, 
all this is different. Simple measures, such as those referred to, are often quite 
unavailing either to remedy the mischief that time has already done to them or to 
check its further progress. Once their domes or arches have become cracked, and 
heavy masses of brickwork displaced, nothing short of the most radical measures 
will secure their permanent safety ; nor will mere surface patchwork suffice to arrest 
decay which has penetrated to the core of their rubble walls. Bonds of iron and 
timber props — the kind of expedients which Ruskin was so fond of advocating — are 
wholly ineffectual to preserve such structures as these. Again, the restoration of 
Saracenic ornament offers no such difficulty as the Hindu. Saracenic designs seldom 
consist of anything but a repetition of geometrical or, it may be, simple floral 
patterns, reproduced mechanically and admitting of little or no individuality of treat- 
ment. We might take a hundred or a thousand examples of the same ornaments 
among the ancient buildings at Agra, and we should fail to distinguish one from the 
other, or to trace in them any of the various hands that executed them. It is true 
that there is a certain characteristic spirit pervading them all, but this spirit lives on 
also in the handiwork of the present day sculptors, who are the lineal descendants of 
the old craftsmen, and who display in their work that perfect mastery over material 
which only unbroken tradition and hereditary instinct can give them.^ 

It will be understood, of course, that the above broad distinction between the 
Hindu and Saracenic styles cannot be pressed too far. There are exceptions to 
this, as to every other rule, and we shall see later that one of the most famous 
Hindu memorials — the “ Tower of Fame ” at Chitor — is at the present moment under- 
going a very considerable measure of necessary structural restoration ; while, on the 
other hand, there are many Moslem edifices in out-of-the-way places which economic 
considerations make it impossible to restore to the extent that could be wished. 

To turn now to the work of the past year, it should be stated at the outset that 
all the undertakings of importance owe their inception directly to His Excellency 

^ It goes without saying, of course, that the strictest limits have to be set to such works of restoration- 
limits which will ensure that nothing is restored which is not known to be absolutely true to the original, and 
nothing renovated which is not essential to the safety or beauty of a building. An exception, however, must be 
made in the case of ancient gardens, in which the laying down of grass swards, for instance, is a very reasonable 
concession to modern taste. 
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Lord Curzon, and their unqualified success to the personal supervision which he has 
bestowed upon them. First and foremost among these come the restorations among 
the four famous groups of Mu gh al monuments at Agra, Fathpur Sikri, Delhi and 
Labor. Though belonging to the same age, built in the same style and bound toge- 
ther by the same historical associations, the fate of these four groups of monuments 
has been widely dissimilar. Those at .A-gra and Fathpur Sikrl — thanks perhaps to their 
exceptional beauty — have been fortunate both in escaping irreparable damage during 
the early days of British occupation, and later in securing careful attention from a 
succession of sympathetic Governments. Those at Labor and Delhi on the other 
hand were svstematicallv mutilated bv Mahrattas, Sikhs and English, and, save for 
a few spasmodic efforts now and again to rescue the most renowned among them 
from decay, have been suffered to go year by year from bad to worse. Thus it is 
that at the present moment we find ourselves on the eve almost of closing a long 
campaign of work at the two former places, while we are opening a new one at the two 
latter. 

At the Taj at Agra, the beautiful Jawah has now undergone a similar transforma- 
tion to that already effected at the Masjid, while a conspicuous ornament has been 
restored to the gardens by the repair of the decorative battlements which crown their 
circuit walls. Simultaneously, the beauty of the tomb, as seen from the main 
approach, has been strikingly enhanced by cutting down some of the heavier trees 
which used to screen both mosque and Jnu'ab, and thus bringing into view the whole 
group of buildings as they were originally intended to be seen. So far as the edifices 
m the actual gardens of the Taj are concerned, these works are, it is hoped, the last 
on an extensive scale that will have to be undertaken for manv vears to come. Minor 
repairs will, of course, be periodically required, and there is still ample scope for 
improvement in the planting out of the gardens, but the latter work is one which can 
only be achieved slowly and cautiously, since any sweeping changes, which would 
detract from the present beauty of the gardens, are obviously undesirable, however 
productive of good results they might be in the long run. 

A\mong the immediate surroundings of the Taj, the garden of the Saheli Burj 
at the south-west corner of the entrance quadrangle has undergone a great improve- 
ment, its rvhole area ha\ing been excavated and laid out again according to the 
original plan. Another of the Burjs has come under repair, and the regrading and 
draining of the quadrangle has been finished. Here, too, may be mentioned the 
protective work done to one of the kiosks in the old Mahtab Bagh— the reputed site 
chosen for Shah Jahan's black mausoleum -on the further bank of the Jumna ; and the 
repair of Humayun's masjid in the village of Kachpura close by. 

In the Fort, the repairs of the buildings around the Angurl Ba g h and Machht Bhawan 
■which I referred to in my last years Report, have been continued, and the clearance 
and renovation of the Diwan-i-'Amm quadrangle extended to its western half 
All the modern casemates here-relics of the time when the quadrangle was uLd 
as an arsenal yard— have been dismantled, and the ancient arcades which thev 
screened from view are now in course of repair ; the ugly break in the arcades on the 
north side has been closed : and the columns in the Hall of Audience, which were sadiv 
defaced some years ago under a mistaken idea about their original character, have 
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had their glistening white stucco restored to them. Another famous monument in the 
Agra group that has also come in for a large share of attention is the Mausoleum of 
Akbar at Sikandarah. Here the work upon the east gateway has been continued and 
some of the kiosks at the corners of the garden repaired. 

The condition of Fathpur Sikri is, if anything, even more satisfactory than that of 
.\gra, and, indeed, this group of palace monuments is the most perfectly preserved of 
its kind in India. Birbal's house has received some special structural repairs, and the 
King's stables are gaining greatly in appearance by the demolition of modern rubble- 
supports and the renovation of broken or damaged members. Some further expendi- 
ture also has been incurred upon repaving the Khass Mahall and Jodh Bat's palace and 
cleansing the old diving well outside the Jami' Masjid. But the chief enterprise of the 
year has been the rebuilding of portions of the outer walls and gateways of the city — 
a work which will round off, so to speak, all that has been done during the last quarter 
of the century within the palace precincts. 

In the Punjab we are, as I stated above, only on the threshhold of our conservation 
work, and our first thoughts have naturally been for those buildings which have already 
reached a stage of decay when any procrastination in protecting them would have been 
dangerous. In such a state was the gateway of the Khairu-1-Mane.zil at Delhi — the 
only portion of that structure that could be saved — , and in such state the tombs of 
Jahangir's Empress Nur Jahan, of Asaf Khan, her brother, and of Tagah Khan, the 
foster-father of Akbar : the last a fabric of unpretentious size, but in point of harmony 
and delicacy of workmanship unsurpassed by anything in the Punjab. This is the only 
one, unfortunately, of the three which can be brought back to any semblance of its 
former beauty, the other two being long since past repair. Simultaneously with the 
above, extensive repairs have also been carried out at several of the more famous mas- 
terpieces of Saracenic architecture, which, though not actually precarious, were yet in 
a sorry state of disrepair. Among these were Jahangir's mausoleum at Shahdara. 
where a beginning was made with the repair of the western facade and of the pave- 
ments of the roof and cloisters ; the tile -enamelled masjid of Wazir Khan at Labor ; 
and the bijou Pearl Mosque of white marble in the Delhi Fort, which would now chal- 
lenge comparison with any of the most perfectly preserved monuments of the country. 
At Humavun's tomb attention was mainly directed to reclaiming the garden from the 
wilderness which had overspread it, the tomb itself being one of the few buildings in 
the Punjab that have been consistently well cared for. considerable sum of money 
was expended here in excavating and repairing the ancient tanks and channels and 
relevelling the ground preparatory to its being planted and turfed. 

As might have been expected, much of the initial work among these monuments 
has lam in rescuing them from the utilitarian purposes to which tht,-y have been put, 
and in effacing the evidences of their modernization. Particularly has this been the 
case in the Mughal Forts at Delhi and Labor, where British Military occupation was 
largely responsible for the abuses perpetrated on the old royal ptdaces. In the h ort 
at Labor the beautiful Moti Masjid of Jahangir and the Sleeping Hall of Shah Jahan 
have both been recov-ered in this wav — the one from entombment in the massive brick- 
work of a tiiovernment treasure, the other from a scarcely less improper, albeit less 
ignoble, use as a church for British troops. In the Delhi Fort three of the palace 
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edifices —the Xaqqar Khlna. the Rang Mahall and the Shah Bur] —have been reclaim- 
ed from the military, and are now waiting repair ; and in several other buildings excava- 
tion has brought to light marble tanks, cascades and fountains, which were filled up 
and hidden from view years ago. Another monument— having no connection with 
either of the Forts — that has been a victim of modern vandalism, and that is now being 
restored as nearly as possible to its former state, is the mosque of Dai Anga at Labor . 
p Qj* gome of the accretions that have enveloped this structure the Sikhs appear to 
have been responsible, but its real transformation dates from the time when it was 
converted into a railway office, and it was then that most of the damage was done to 
its enamelled walls. Finally, I must mention in this category the tomb of ‘Isa 
Khan near Delhi, round which used to cluster a whole village of squalid huts, choking 
the precincts of the tomb and rendering it inaccessible to visitors. This village has 
now been swept bodily away, and in its place a peaceful garden, walled off from the 
outer world, makes a worthy setting to so fine a tomb. 

When we pass from these Mughal monuments to the other great Saracenic 
groups in Eastern, Western and Central India, where conservation work has been 
going on, we are taking a step or two back in the history of architecture. The monu- 
ments at Gaur and Panduah in Bengal, at Bijapur and Ahmadabad in Bombay, and 
at Dhar and Mandu in Central India are the immediate precursors of the Mughal 
architecture of the north, towards the evolution of which they all contributed in 
varying degrees. Each and every one of these groups — and several more besides, 
w’hich do not claim attention here — derived their style from one common parentage ; 
each was developed on independent soil and marked by a strong individuality of its 
own, and in each case this Individuality passed away under the absorbing influences 
of the Mughal Empire. Their birth, their existence and their decay are Indissolubly 
bound up with the political history of the several dynasties which called them into 
existence, and they reflect for us with unmistakable clearness the vicissitudes through 
which those dynasties passed. 

The monuments under repair at Gaur and Panduah and the general scheme of 
work going on there were described by Dr. Bloch at some length in the Annual for 
1902-03. Since then no new enterprise has been taken up, but considerable progress 
has been made in the repairs at the Adina Masjid at Panduah, at the Baradwari at 
Ramkel, and at the Dakhil Darwaza and the Lattan Masjid at Gaur. With one or 
two notable exceptions, all the monuments in this group were built entirely of brick, 
faced, it may be, with enamel tiles or ornaments of terra cotta, and the nature of these 
materials as well as the style of their designs gives them a unique position among 
Indian buildings. It is fortunate, indeed, for other monuments that this is so, for the 
character of these Bengal structures renders their repair a matter of exceptional 
difficulty. Restoration on the scale on which it has been carried out among the 
Mughal monuments is, of course, impracticable, and would in any case be unjustifi- 
able in the present condition of these buildings. On the other hand, merely superfi- 
cial measures are unavailing where heavy masses of brickwork are already tottering 
with decay or torn asunder by destructive jungle roots. In such cases, only partial 
dismantling and rebuilding will effect a radical cure, and, unhappily, this course some- 
times involves interference with the delicately carved reliefs of the fa9ades, many of 
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which have reached that state of disintegration when they can only be removed and 
replaced at the risk of falling to pieces. 

Bijapur and Ahmadabad are better off in every way than the Bengal sites. Apart 
from the greater natural stability of their structures, they have both been judiciously 
tended by the Government for some years past, and, though the expenditure upon 
them has not been lavish, their conservation is now, for the most part, a mere matter 
of ordinary annual repairs. The same remark, let me add parenthetically, applies to 
the majority of better known monuments in the Presidency, whether Muhammadan, 
Hindu, Jaina, or Buddhist. Thus the total outlay upon the two groups at Bijapur 
and Ahmadabad amounted during the past year to less than R 24,000, including 
over Ri2 ,000 from Imperial funds, and this sum was divided over thirty odd build- 
ings, among those which absorbed the largest amounts being the Ibrahim Rauza, the 
Gol Gumbaz, and Mehtari Mahall at Bijapur, and Sidi Basir’s mosque and tomb, 
Baba Lului's masjid, Achyut Bibi’s mosque and tomb and the Khanjan mosque at 
Ahmadabad. 

It follows, of course, from the careful limits set to expenditure in the past that 
the programme of work had to be restricted to securing the structural safety of these 
buildings, without any attempts being made to efface the disfigurements which their 
beauty had sustained through age or ill-treatment. Bijapur affords conspicuous 
examples of monuments whose grandeur is seriously impaired by the loss or mutila- 
tion of some prominent decorative feature. The great Gol Gumbaz, for instance, — a 
building in other respects exceptionally well preserved — loses much of its impressive- 
ness through the ragged and unsightly condition of its deep cornice. It is the same 
with the Ibrahim Rauza and the Jami' Masjid. These cornices are now to be 
restored, and the work upon the Gol Gumbaz has already begun. In each case the 
massiveness of the cornice, their great height from the ground, and the richness of 
the carvings lavished on the huge brackets makes the task an exceptionally difficult 
and expensive one. Probably it will extend over some half a dozen years. But the 
results will more than compensate us for the trouble taken. 

In Dhar and Mandu we are no longer in British territory, and a word or two of 
explanation seems called for as to the share taken by the Government of India in the 
extensive works that have been going on there. It is natural, of course, that the 
monuments in British India should have the first claim upon the attention of Govern- 
ment, and it is only in exceptional cases, where the monuments in Native States are 
of more than local interest and where the resources of the Darbar concerned are 
insufficient for their repair, that subsidies for the purpose can be spared by the 
Imperial Government. Such a case, pre-eminently, was the one of which we are 
speaking. The monuments at Dhar and Mandu are essentially of national interest ; 
they are Imperial in character as w'ell as in origin. But the State, in which chance 
has placed them, is one of the smallest in the Central India Agency, with correspond- 
ingly small revenues, w'hich have been unusually depleted during recent years. The 
Government accordingly came forward and undertook to bear the initial cost of repairs 
at Mandu, on the understanding that the Darbar would make provision for those at 
Dhar, and pledge itself afterwards to keep up the monuments in both places, besides 
making them more accessible to visitors. So far this arrangement has worked 
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admirably. A full account of the operations will be found in a special contribution by 
the Political Agent, Captain E. Barnes, to whom, I should like to remark, much of 
the success which has attended them is directly due. At Mandu, some fifteen 
buildings in all have up to the present come under repair, but attention has been 
mainly concentrated upon five. Of the unearthing of the Khalji mausoleum and the 
discovery of the Tower of Victory I gave a short account by anticipation in last war's 
Annual, and from Captain Barnes’ description it will be seen that the further progress 
of exploration has served to confirm the identification of these structures which was 
first put forward. The transformation of the Hindola Mahall is particularlv striking, 
now that the later edifice built on to its southern fa9ade has been dismantled, its plinth 
laid bare, and the rooms at its northern end opened up. Another new feature, too. 
in the shape of a large ornamental tank, has been revealed by the removal of debris at 
the Jahaz Mahall. The task of conserving the other two monuments, vis., the Jami‘ 
Masjid and Hushang’s tomb, involved by far the most extended operations in Mandu, 
and, in the case of Hushang’s tomb it will in all likelihood take two more vears to 
complete. It is for this reason that illustrations of the work have been reserved for a 
future report. 

At Dhar, the Darbar has been busy with the repairs of the Lat Masjid, which 
have been carried through with signally good results, particularlv in the matter of 
harmonizing the new work with the old. The inscribed slabs, also, to which I referred 
last year, have now been extracted from the jnihydh in the Kamal Maula mosque and 
a summary of their contents, kindly contributed by Professors Hultzsch and Pischel 
is published in the eplgraphical section of this report. The inscriptions are being 
edited in extenso by Professor Hultzsch in the Epigraphia Indica. It should be 
added, too, that one of the less important edifices at Mandu has been converted at the 
expense of the State into a comfortable bungalow, and the journey there has been 
much facilitated by the institution of a regular motor car service to Dhar from the 
nearest railway station at Mhow. 

All the buildings of which I have so far been speaking are in the foremost rank 
of Muhammadan monuments ; they belong to large and famous groups, each of which 
is undergoing a systematic scheme of conservation, and it is natural, therefore that 
they should be the first to claim our notice. But they are far from exhausting the 
year's record of work amid Saracenic architecture. There have been manv other 
miscellaneous undertakings— some of them on a less extended scale, and some among 
monuments of less note. The long series of works, for example, in the Rohtasgarh 
Fort— a provincial stronghold of the Mughal days— which were described in a previous 
Report, have been practically brought to completion ; repairs have been done to the 
colonnades of the majestic mosque of Altam.sh at the Qutb ; the shrine of Savvid 
Salar Mas'ud at Bahraich has been largely rebuilt ; and the Jami‘ Masjid at Lucknow 
renovated. To this list let me also add the Rauza at VVatwa, the Jami‘ Masjids at 
Burhanpur and Etawah, and another mosque at Rohinkhed, as monuments whose 
repair has been achieved at more than ordinary cost and trouble. 

Let us turn now to the Hindu, Jama and Buddhist monuments. I stated a vear 
ago that, thanks to the liberality of the present Local Government, Archaeology in 
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the South of India was entering upon a new era, and that we might look forward to 
a systematic policy of conservation being pursued throughout the Presidency for some 
years to come. An active beginning has now been made in the programme, and 
several famous sites are undergoing regeneration. As might be expected after vears 
of neglect and particularly amid the tropical luxuriance of Madras, much of the initial 
work has consisted in rescuing the buildings from the exuberant vegetation in which 
they were enveloped, and in opening up convenient approaches to them. Especially 
has this been the case at Conjeeveram, Vijayanagar, Tanjore and the Gandikota 
temple. The site of Vijayanagar absorbed by far the largest share of monev during 
the year, but the ruins there are so extensive and so effectually overgrown, that after 
clearing them from jungle, removing debris, and making such new roads as were 
necessary, time could only be found for the actual repair of a few of the most pre- 
carious structures, among which may be mentioned the Krsnasvami, Ganesa, and 
Hazara Ramasvami Temples. To the repairs of the ChennakeSavasvami temple 
at Sorhpalle a special contribution was devoted in last year's Report, but the work 
not being finished at that time, no illustrations accompanied the description. These 
are accordingly published on Plate XXVI and fig. i , p. 69 of the present Annual. 
Other monuments in the Presidency that have been brought into the programme of 
conservation are the \hsnu and Siva temples at Tadpatrl ; the Jalakanthesvarasvami 
shrine at Vellore ; the A§oka edict in the Ganjam district ; a tank at Valikondapuram ; 
and two rock-hewn shrines in the Fort Rock at Trichinopoly. For an account of 
these several undertakings the reader must be referred to the separate article on the 
subject, but I should like here to draw especial attention to the two interesting shrines 
which have been unmasked in the Trichinopoly Rock. Both caves had long ago been 
w'alled up and converted into godowns for the temple above, so that although they 
were known to Archaeologists, the average visitor to the Rock Fort was totally 
unaware of their existence. Opened as thev now are to view, with new inscriptions 
and sculptured panels brought to light, they should add appreciably to the attractions 
of the Rock. 

In Bengal, the conservation of the Mukte§vara temple and group of shrines con- 
nected with it at Bhubane§var in Orissa has been pushed forward, and in the same 
district the laborious work of filling up the vast interior of the temple of the Sun God 
at Konarak has been completed. How arduous this work has proved may be gauged 
from the fact that the crowning stone kalasa of the temple, through which a hole had 
to be drilled, is 25 feet in thickness and is estimated to weigh not less than 2,000 tons. 
An important discovery of the year in connection with this famous structure is that 
about one-third of the spire still exists beneath the great heap of debris to the west of the 
7 nandapa. The upper portion of the spire has already been laid bare, and there is every 
reason to hope that the rest of it will be found comparatively intact. Other conserva- 
tion measures in the Bengal Circle have been concerned with the Budh-Gaya temple, 
the palace and temples of the Ahom kings in Assam, and some shrines, dating 
roughly from the 17th century, at Vishnupur in the Bankura district — the last-men- 
tioned comprising some of the best examples of the peculiar Bengali style of temple 
architecture, which may have been developed to some extent under Muhammadan 
influences. 


c 
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The remarks which I made about Muhammadan buildings in the Bombay Presi- 
dency apply equally to the Hindu. There is nothing whatever to record of an excep- 
tional nature in the conservation of any of them, unless it be the increased attention 
that has been paid to the various rock-cut caves at Elephanta, Kanheri, Kondivte, 
Karle and some other places in the Poona and Satara districts. In Berar, in propor- 
tion as little had been done in the past, the conservation of many of the monuments 
was a more formidable matter, and several items, notably the repair of the temples at 
Satgaon, Dhotra, Lonar, Sakegaon and Mehkar, involved a considerable outlay. The 
Central Provinces, which are included in the same circle, are less fortunate, in that 
little has yet been done to make up for the neglect which they suffered in the past. 
Of the few works in course of execution there, and of the much larger number still 
awaiting it, Mr. Cousens gives a sketch in a separate article printed below, and I need 
only stop to notice the re-roofing of the old Siddhe.^vara temple at Mandhata. For the 
rest, scarcity of local funds has prevented their being taken in hand, and there seems 
little prospect of an Improvement in this respect next year. 

In Northern India there are comparatively few ancient Hindu monuments. Those 
of a pre- Muhammadan date survive only in the remoter districts, where they were not 
exposed to the destructiveness of the Moslem invaders, and in later davs — that is to 
say, until the decay of the Mughal power— there was singularly little chance of such 
monuments being erected except under the enlightened and tolerant rule of Akbar 
and his immediate successors. To this period belong the temples of Govind Dev, 
Jugal Ki§or and Radha Ballabh at Bindraban. The first mentioned has been carefully 
tended for many years past, but the other two have only recently come into the change 
of Government, and much labour is being bestowed upon rescuing them from the decay 
which had overtaken them. The work upon the Jugal Ki§or temple, which consisted 
in refitting or renewing much of the loose and damaged facing of the sikhara and 
other parts of the structure, has been fully carried out, but the temple of Radha 
Ballabh, which, by the way, is a peculiarly interesting example of the eclectic style of 
the period, is still in the repairer's hands, and a full account of both these undertakintrs 
is therefore reserved for a future report. 

A third large class of monuments upon which much care is being expended by the 
Survey are those of Burma. Though doubtless owing much in their development to 
the influences of the Hindu and Buddhist architecture of India, their style both in the 
earliest and latest phases in which we know it, is characterised by an originality, w^hich 
at once combines them into a distinct and closely affined group, and isolates them from 
the monuments of India proper. Strictly speaking, the most recent among them, 
which date only from the last generation, ought not to find a place in an Archseological 
Report. Their modernity should properly preclude them. But inasmuch as the 
Survey is equally responsible for these as for the more ancient examples, it is reason- 
able to record among its other activities the steps that have been taken for their con- 
servation* 

Perhaps the most important feature of the year’s work has been the mapping out 
of a methodical and more extended scheme for future operations. The Archaeological 
Department in Burma being but a recent creation and not having had time to take 
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proper stock of the monuments of the country, conservation was until the past year re- 
stricted almost exclusively to a few of the best known structures at Mandalay and Pagan. 
Some irregular lists of antiquities were, it is true, compiled as far back as 1883 by Dr. 
Forchhammer. But thev contained no information as to the actual condition of the 
monuments or the measures necessary for their safety. Accordingly, a careful examina- 
tion has now been made of one and all the edifices at Pegu, Mandalay, Sagaing, 
Shwebo, Pagan and several other places, and a programme of repair drawn out which 
is to be put into execution at once. In the meantime good progress has been made 
with such works as were already in hand. At Mandalay, the reconstruction of the 
missing pyatthats on the walls of Fort Dufferin, as well as the repair of others that were 
in a dilapidated condition, has been completed ; various improvements have been 
effected in the Palace Buildings; and the Queen’s Monastery in A Road — the most 
attractive perhaps of all the buildings there — has been rescued from a state of much 
neo^lect. At Pagan the preliminary work begun last year at the Manuha, Gawdawpalin, 
Thatbinnvu, Shwekugvi and Ananda Pagodas has been followed up by more thorough 
measures, and all these buildings are now in good repair. A fair beginning, it should 
be added, has also been made in the construction of the Museum at Pagan. 

In conclusion it remains to record what has been done to discharge the long neg- 
lected dutv of preserving or commemorating the many historic memorials connected 
with the British in India. These memorials stand in a class apart from all others, and 
a class which, until Lord Curzon's advent, was more completely neglected than any 
other. It is, indeed, a remarkable feature of the indifference with which the monuments 
of the past have been svstematically treated by the British that even the buildings 
which witnessed some of the noblest and most tragic events in their history, the battle- 
fields where their ancestors fought and conquered, and the residences of illustrious 
men who bv their swords, their counsels and their pens made the name of England 
great and famous, have gone uncommemorated and uncared for. The preservation of 
these memorials and the perpetuation of the records they contain has been an especial 
care to the Viceroy. Of the repairs to the famous mutiny monuments at Lucknow — 
the Residencv, the Dilkusha Palace, and the Sikandar Bagh— I gave a sufficiently full 
description last year, and 1 need not dwell upon them again, though it may be remarked 
in passing that the most scrupulous care is being taken to preserve their old and battered 
appearance. To ft much earlier epoch belongs the part which the old Fort William in 
Calcutta played in the annals of British history. Unfortunately, little of this once 
famous structure has survived to our times except its buried foundations, but by the aid of 
careful excavations and measurements, added to the information obtainable from old plans 
and drawings, it has been possible not only to determine accurately the position of its walls 
and bastions, but to fix down the exact site of the other main features of the Fort, 
includincr the Black Hole prison, in which was enacted the terrible tragedy of the 20th 

June, 1756. 

Each of these sites has been sedulously marked and commemorated. Where- 
ever the outer or inner line of the curtain and bastions had not been built over, they 
have been traced on the ground with brass lines let into stone, while white marble tablets 
have been inserted in the walls of the adjoining buildings with inscriptions stating what 
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part of the old building originally stood there. The site of the prison, too, has been 
covered with polished black marble surrounded with a neat iron railing, and a tablet has 
been placed on the wall above to explain the memorable and historic nature of the spot 
below ; finally, a white marble replica of the obelisk originally set up by Holwell over 
the grave of the sufferers, but which was demolished in 1821, has been re-erected and 
presented to Calcutta by Lord Curzon. The records inscribed on the new obelisk, it 
may be noted, differ in two material points from those on the original memorial. The 
reason for these changes is explained in the following extract from Lord Curzon’s speech 
delivered on the occasion of the unveiling of the obelisk : “ Holwell’s inscriptions 

written by himself, with the memory of that awful experience still fresh in his mind, con- 
tained a bitter reference to the personal responsibility for the tragedy of Sira]u-d-Daula, 
which, I think, is not wholly justified by our fuller knowledge of the facts, gathered from 
a great variety of sources, and which I have therefore struck out as calculated to keep 
alive feelings that we would all wish to see die. Further, though Holwell’s record con- 
tained less than fifty names out of the 123 who had been suffocated in the Black Hole, 
I have by means of careful search into the records, both here and in England, recovered 
not only the Christian names of the whole of those persons, but also more than twenty 
fresh names of those who also died in the prison. So that the new monument records 
the names of no fewer than sixty of the victims of that terrible night.” 

These efforts to perpetuate the surviving records of a past that is every day tend- 
ing to disappear more and more from the public recollection have extended to numerous 
other sites and buildings in various parts of India. Memorials have been set up on the 
historic battlefields of Mudkl, Firoz Shah, Sobraon, and several other places, while the 
monument, which celebrates the fight at Plassey, is being removed from its old site 
and re-erected in a more worthy form and more appropriate position. Commemo- 
rative medallions, too, have been placed on more than 130 houses, which are notable 
for their historical associations, or in which distinguished public men, whether Eu- 
ropean or Indian, have dwelt. Such, to pick out a few examples, are the residences of 
Lord Clive, of the Duke of Wellington, of Warren Hastings and of Lord Macaulay ; of 
Mir Ja'far, of the Maharaja Nando Kumar, and of Raja Chait Singh ; the factories of 
early English and Portuguese settlers ; the house where Sivaji, the founder of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, was born, and another where Tulsi Das, the poet and relisrious 
reformer, is said to have composed his hymns ; the court house of Gerald Aungier 
Governor of Bombay in the 1 7th century ; and the building at Arrah where the 
memorable defence was made against the mutineers in 1857. 


J. H. Marshall. 
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I T will be convenient to classify the buildings which come under notice in this Article 

accordinc' to their several localities. Agra, Delhi and Lahore, and then some 
^ • • • 1 • 
places of minor importance where work has been done, will each be visited in turn. 

Agra naturally comes first because it is, from tbe point of view of Muhammadan archi- 
tecture, quite the richest of all centres in these Provinces, and in fact in India. Not 
only is there more to see in and about Agra than elsewhere, but what there is, is of 
exceptional beauty. In this district we have the master-pieces of the two greatest 
builders among Mughal Emperors. Fathpur Sikri possesses a whole city complete 
with palaces, mosques and public offices, all built by Akbar ; while Agra, with its 
glorious Taj and marble palaces of Shah Jahan, can boast of treasures unrivalled in the 

Orient. 

The Taj Mahall. 

The Taj claims the distinction of having been one of the earliest of Indian monu- 
ments to be repaired at the hands of the British. It was first taken in hand as far 
back as 1810, under the supervision of a certain Lieutenant Taylor, and much valuable 
work appears ’to have been done by him ; but the repairs both then and for many years 
afterwards were limited to the main buildings, there being no thought of rescuing from 
decay the subsidiary structures grouped around. Indeed it is only within the last 
five years or so that a sustained effort has been made to take these latter systemati- 
cally hand and overhaul them one by one. So far as the larger buildings within 
the garden of the Taj are concerned, this work is now complete— the last of them to 
be taken up being the Ja^ah, which has gone through the same transformation 
during the past year as its counterpart-the mosque- did in the two preceding years. 
Of the general design of the Ja-wah it is unnecessary to speak ; its beauty has seldom 
failed to impress those who have been fortunate enough to see it, notwithstanding the 
immediate proximity of the more imposing mausoleum. But few, I think, have 
realised what an important part it plays, along with the mosque, in the composition of 
the whole group of buildings. The Ja%'ah was probably used as a place for holding 
receptions on the occasion of anniversaries, and it is referred to by the court 
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chronicler of the Emperor Shah Jahan as the ynihman ^dnah, or “ guest-house.” ^ 
The same writer points out that ” it is in all respects like its complement the mosque, 
except that its wall has no ^nihrdh^ and its floor is not divided into spaces for 
worshippers.” 

The work recently executed consists mainly in the restoration of some carved 
sand-stone panels, and marble inlay in the zig-zag border round the dado on the west 
front and in the frieze at the base of the domes. The carved panels bear delicate 
floral patterns in relief, but many of them had perished to such an extent as to be 
scarcely recognizable, while others had already been clumsily restored bv patching 
them with plain slabs and irregularly shaped pieces of stone The restoration of the 
marble inlay in the frieze at the base of the domes is an expensive item, and conse- 
quently those portions only which are visible from within the Taj enclosure were 
undertaken this year. The frieze is of red sand-stone, upon which was chased and 
inlaid a conventional floral design, the darker pieces of the inlay being composed of 
yellow, and the remainder of white marble. 

Besides the work done to the Jawab, further improvements have been carried 
out in the garden. In particular, many of the ornamental battlements inlaid with 
black and white marble have been restored. Altogether, about 300 of the white 
marble flowers, and 600 lineal feet of the white marble band have been renewed. In 
fixing these inlaid flowers it was found that, however well a piece was fitted, and 
however good the mortar, almost any piece could be picked out bv working round the 
joint with the point of a pen-knife ; so, in order to make the work quite sound, the 
engineer adopted the plan of securing each flower by two small copper pins. 

Another improvement has been the cutting down of some of the heavier trees 
in the garden, so as to open up a fuller view of the buildings round the mausoleum 
from the main gateway. Until the present year it was hardly possible to get a grasp 
of the general design, for both the mosque and the Jauab were hidden behind dense 
foliage. Much still remains to be done to the gardens, but their laying out can 

only go on very gradually. For any sudden and sweeping changes would mean that 

the pleasure taken in the gardens by the present generation \vould have to be 

sacrificed for the sake of the next ; and few would be disposed to consider such a 
sacrifice justified. 


Scarcely any one either on entering or leaving the Taj visits the Saheli Burjs 
though in any other place, rvhere they were not overshadowed bv its beauty they 
might well attract attention. There are four Saheli Burjs altogether, all of ’them 
erected in memory of maids-of-honour in the service of the Empress Two of these 
have recently come under repair. The most striking changes are those in the first 
Sahe i Bur,, which stands on the right hand side as one enters the precincts of the 
Ta, from the west. Here the compound has been converted from a veritable wilder- 
ness into a neatly paved and well grassed garden. A photograph showing its condition 
after repair is given on Plate III. As part of the scheme of restoration, the fountain 

m the central tank has been connected with the Taj irrigation main. The tank too 

and the water-channels which it feeds have been restored. 

A_new^jMtureJhat has been add ed to the attractions of the Taj is a small 
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museum, located in the south gateway, which is intended to illustrate its building and 
subsequent history. Among other objects of interest which this museum already con- 
tains, are several old plans of the mausoleum and a series of photographs showing the 
many and various phases through which the gardens have passed in the course of the 
last forty years. A collection, too, has been made of the many kinds of stones used in 
the construction and ornamentation of the edifices, among which may be noticed a 
piece of fdzahr stone weighing 78 lbs. This stone was found last year between the 
west wall of the Taj garden and the Khan-i-‘Alam Ba g h. For some time previously it 
had been observed that the residents of Tajganj were in the habit of picking up pieces 
of semi-precious stone which came to the surface here in the rains, and, on excavations 
being made, some large pieces of stone, mostly of the pdzahr variety, were found. 
The story is that, when the Taj was built, the inlay-workers’ sheds were located there. 

Before leaving the Taj it may be noticed how much the appearance of the 
quadrangle has been enhanced by the lowering and metalling of the roads and con- 
struction of covered drains. In the old days the quadrangle used to be deep in dust in 
the dry weather, and flooded with water during the rains. Now dust and water have 
alike disappeared. In the roadway through the west entrance gateway, which is the 
principal entrance to the Taj, the removal of the metalling which had accumulated to 
a depth of about eighteen inches involved the regrading of the apj)roach to the gateway, 
outside as well as inside the quadrangle, and this led to the discovery of an ancient 
brick pavement. It was not, however, considered advisable to leave the latter exposed, 
as the slope is too great and does not work in with that of the approach road. A 
further result of these changes in the levels, it should be noticed, is that the old gates 
have been saved from the decay which was gradually creeping up as they became 
more and more imbedded in road metal and dirt. 

There is a well-known tradition, recorded by Tavernier,^ that Shah Jahan intended 
to erect another mausoleum for himself on the further bank of the Jumna, immediately 
opposite the Taj. This second mausoleum was to have been the counterpart of the 
Taj, but built in black instead of white marble, and the two buildings were to have 
been connected by a bridge across the river. This scheme of Shah Jahan’s was 
thwarted by his son Aurangzeb ; but the site selected is said to have been the Mahtab 
Bagh — a garden which dates back probably to the time of Babar, though it now 
survives only in a ruined wall along the river front. This wall, ending at the down- 
stream end in a small tower surmounted by a kiosk, forms a conspicuous and pleasing 
feature in the view from the Taj, and for this reason as well as the associations con- 
nected with it, was thought worthy of structural repair. Whether the story recorded 
by Tavernier is based upon fact or not, cannot be definitely ascertained, but it is worth 
noting that the tomb of Taj Mahall occupies the centre of the mortuary chamber in 
the Taj mausoleum, and this would hardly have been the case if Shah Jahaji had 
intended that his own body should be placed in the same chamber. 

A little to the west of the Mahtab Bagh, in the village of Kachpura, lies the 
masjid of Humayun, which has lately had some minor repairs done to it. This 
mosque has been described by General Cunningham’s assistant, ^ who mentions an 

* Tavernier. Travels in India (Macmillan Sc Co., London), Vol. I, Book 1, Chapter Vll. 

2 A. S. R. (C. S.), Vol. IV, p. too. 
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inscription in the central chamber recording that “ the auspicious floor and roof were 
built by the powerful decree and command of Muhammad Humayun ”, and giving the 
date of its completion as A.H. 937 (A.D. iSdo)* 

The Fort. 

The most striking changes which have been effected in the Fort, are those 
concerned with the quadrangle of the Diwan-i-‘Amm. The previous number of this 
Annual describes the beginning of the transformation that is going on and the changes 
already achieved in the eastern portion of the quadrangle. The west side is now being 
treated in a similar fashion, and the whole undertaking should be completed in the 
course of another year. The brick pavement, it should be noticed, which was dis- 
covered in the previous year leading from the Mina Bazar, has now been traced as far 
as the north gateway ot the quadrangle, and has been left exposed. The cloisters also 
have been restored across the gap which existed in the north wall of the quadrangle, 
and through which for many years the main road passed. This gap was probably 
made for the convenience of traffic in the days when the quadrangle was used as an 
arsenal yard, in order to avoid the sharp turns and narrow archways at the ancient 
entrance. That the cloisters were originally continuous across the gap was quite clear 
from the existence of the foundations of the walls ; and the Improvement in the 
appearance of the quadrangle which has resulted from their restoration may be gathered 
from the illustrations on Plate IV. 

Within the Hall of Audience itself some work has had to be done in repairing 
some of the plastered columns and part of the roof. There is no doubt that the 
columns were originally plastered, since the sand-stone cores are quite rough, but their 
appearance was not considered sufficiently attractive in 1875 for the great Darbar, 
which was held during the visit of the Prince of Wales. On that occasion the original 
plaster was coated over, and the gold and red lines, with which it was decorated, were 
retouched. Judging from the logs of wood and bamboos found imbedded in the heavy 
mouldings of the cornice these repairs appear to have been hurriedly done ; the red 
lining in particular is coarse in comparison with the old. Some years later the mistake 
was made of cleaning off all the plaster from two of the bays under the impression 
tnat it was entirely modern. There were thus three possible ways of dealing with 
these disfigurements first, to leave the Hall just as it was, in which case the 
columns stripped of plaster would have remained a painfully discordant feature; 
secondly, to restore the columns again as they had been restored in 1875, in which 
case the restoration would have been a copy of a faulty modern work ; and thirdly, to 
restore the plaster and decoration to their original form. After weighing the matter 
thoroughly the third solution was decided upon. It is true that the contrast between 
the work of 1875 and the new work is for the moment noticeable, and it is true, also, 
that there will always be a discrepancy between the two in ’ the matter of their 
decoradon, but there is every prospect that when the gold and red lining on the new 
work IS finished, and a few years have passed over it, the difference will not be 
obtrusive, and we shall at least have the satisfaction of knowing that the new work is 
scrupulously true to the original. 
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A matter of minor importance in the Fort has been the repair of the gates of 
Ghazni — more commonly called the Somnath gates. The story of these gates is 
almost too well known to be repeated. They were brought from the tomb of Mahmud 
of Ghazni by the British in 1842, and it was popularly believed that they were the 
famous gates of the Somnath temple, which that monarch had carried off from India 
more than eight hundred years before. As a fact, the story had no foundation what- 
ever ; but official authority was given to it by the historic proclamation of Lord 
Ellenborough, and ever since then the gates have been invested in the eyes of the public 
with a wholly fictitious interest. No doubt the old tradition will still cling to them 
for some time to come — such traditions, indeed, die hard, especially in guide-books — 
but the following notice which has now been posted up regarding their origin and 
history will at anv rate assist in dispelling the mistake. 

" These gates which were brought from Ghazni in Afghanistan by the British in 
1842 are stated to have been taken from the tomb of the famous Mahmud Yamlnu-d- 
Daulah of Ghazni (999 — -1030 Hijrl). At the time of their removal it was erroneously 
supposed that they had been carried off by that monarch from the Hindu temple at 
Somnath, and a proclamation was issued by the then Governor-General, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, that they were to be restored with all due ceremony to their original home. 
They were accordingly conveyed in Lord Ellenborough’s train from Firozpur to Agra, 
but the intention of restoring them to Somnath being abandoned they proceeded no 
further on the way to their proclaimed destination. 

“ The tradition, based on no historical authority, that these gates were of sandal 
wood and were brought from Somnath' is completely disproved by the fact that the 
wood of which thev are constructed is the local deodar of Ghazni, that the style of 
their decoration bears no resemblance to Hindu work, and that an Arabic inscription in 
Kufic character relating to the family of Sabuk-rTigln is carved upon them.” 

The doors are divided by upright styles or pilasters, ending at the top in shapes 
like elongated Saracenic capitals. Between the styles are star-shaped panels elabor- 
ately and beautifully carved. The doors extend up to about two-thirds of the height 
of the whole framework, and over them comes a tympanum covered with a pattern 
formed of hexagons. Around the upper half of the framework there is a r\ide archi- 
trave adorned with a row of octagons of deodar pine, like the rest. Alany of the 
panels are missing, and the spaces have now been filled with plain pieces of stained 
wood. As an experiment one panel was carved in imitation of one of the old ones, but 
it was decided not to continue the carving upon the rest. 

Sikandarah. 

The history of Sikandarah has been much the same as t.^at of the Taj so far as 
repairs are concerned ; the mausoleum was renovated in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, but nothing was done until comparatively recent years to sa\e an^ of 
the subsidiary buildings except the south gateway. Of the other gateways, that on 

‘ '1 he present ruined temple at Somnath was built by Ivumarapala in A, D. 1 169, and was the second recon- 
struction of the building since it was destroyed by Mahmud. -No evidence, therefore, regarding these gates can be 
adduced from the size of its portal. 

See Prog. Report of Arih. Survey Western India. iSyS-9. p. 8. l^d j 
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the north side of the grounds has been conserved as a ruin, which is too far gone for 
repair ; the one on the west has been thoroughly restored, and we are now at work on 
the last of the group, the east gateway — unless that is to sav, it is decided at some 
future date to restore the tops of the broken minarets on the south gateway. 

The previous number of this Annual describes the beginning of the work on the 
east gate. The parts first taken up were the outer or east face, and so much of the 
north and south wings as stands outside the garden wall. The rest of the north and 
south faces has now been restored, and the platform on which the gatewav stands has 



Fig. I. 


been repaved. The work was chiefly concerned with replacing pieces of marble inlav 
and restoring panels of red sand-stone. In many cases the corrosion of iron dowels had 
been a fruitful source of mischief, as it is in so manv old buildings in India Two Iona 
and narrow panels, which have been restored at the top of the north and south facades"’ 
respectively, deserve to be noticed. They derive particular interest from the fact thm 
they have- an elaboratelv carved instead of the usual fiat surface for the background 
of the wmte marble designs. In other respects the decoration of the gatewav 
IS of the kind commonlv found on buildings of Akbar or Jahangir. None of the 
wall surface is left bare ; the mter-spaces between the panels are carved with 
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delicate geometrical figures in low relief, and, in the panels themselves, vases, 
peacocks, flowers and elephants are represented. 

There is little doubt that this gate as well as the other three gates and 
the mausoleum itself as we see it to-day, is the work of Jahangir and not of Akbar 
as stated bv Fergusson,' and repeated by other writers on the subject. The evidence, 
however, on this point is not absolutelv explicit, and it deserves therefore to be 
stated, especially as the true assignment of these buildings to one monarch or the 
other is a matter of some importance to the history of Mughal architecture. 
Fergusson does not, unfortunately, tell us upon what evidence he bases his asser- 
tion that Akbar commenced to build his own tomb. He may have been influenced 
bv the account of the traveller Hawkins who left .Agra in A.D. i6ii, and who 
remarks that “ It hath beene this foureteene years a building.” ^ As Akbar died 
in A.D. 1605 this would carrv the commencement of the building back to eight 
years before his death. But against this the following points should be weighed : — 

I. An inscription in Tughra character on the south front of the south gateway 
written by ‘Abdu-l-Haqq in A.H. 1021 (^A.D. 1612) states that the mausoleum and the 
south gate were finished by Jahangir in A.H. 1021, after seven years. It should be 
remarked that the word for fnishcd does not necessarily imply that it was commenced 
bv some other person. The expression surat-i-itmdm tamdm y aft may equally well 
mean that it was begun and finished by Jahangir. At all events, as Jahangir succeeded 
to the throne in .\.D. 1605, the inference to be drawn from this inscription is that the 
building was commenced in the year of Akbar’s death. 

a. Jahangir himself states in the Tuzuk® that he visited the works in Rajab 
A.H. 1017 (August, A.D. ibo8), and that the work had then continued "for three 
or four years. ” This clearly implies that it was commenced about A.D. 1605. 

3. The “memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir * translated from a Persian manu- 
script, mention that Jahangir allotted a sum of money for the erection of the mausoleum, 
and, later on, that “ the buildings which I (Jahangir) had long since ordered had 
now been completed,” in the fourteenth year of his reign. The inscription has already 
told us that the mausoleum and south gate were finished in 1612, the seventh year 
of Jahangir’s reign. The remaining three gateways and the causeways would naturally 
take some time to build, so that this evidence does not contradict our argument. 

4. There is the significant fact that neither Jahangir in his memoirs, nor the 
inscriptions on the south gateway make any mention of Akbar having commenced 
the work. This is the more remarkable because Jahangir was not in the habit of 
letting slip anv opportunity of singing his father s praises. 

The evidence of Muhammad Salih,“ an historian of Shah Jahan’s reign, does not 
help us much one way or the other. He tells us that it was settled that Akbar should 
be buried at Sikandarah, for which reason the place was called “the land of Paradise ” 
(Bahishtabad) and that a pleasant garden was laid out there and a lofty building 
erected by order of Jahangir. But in the same breath he adds that the garden and 

^ Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 584. 

3 The Havekins Voyages, edited by C. R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. London, 1S78, p. 442. 

^ Tuziik'i^fahfiyig'iri, (Allygurh 1864), p. 7-* 

Memoirs of the Emperor JahangueirT translated by Major David Price. Calcutta, 1904, p. 135. 

^ ^AmaUuSalih manuscript in the Public Library at Lahore. 
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building were finished 'm t'l^enty years. How are we to reconcile this tiecuty years 
with the “ memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir cited above ? On the other hand, how 
can the statement that a pleasant garden was laid out and a loftv building erected 
bv order of Jahangir be reconciled with the theory of Fergusson ? It must be men- 
tioned that the “ memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir" contain some very inaccurate 
statements, as, for instance, the following : — “ Above the tomb is erected a pavilion 
of seven storeys, gradually lessening to the top, and the seventh terminating in a 
dome or cupola ; which, together with the other buildings connected with it in everv 

part of the enclosure is all of polished marble throughout ” Clearly we should be 

rash in attaching much importance to a manuscript which draws so largely on the 
Imagination. But our faith in the inscription on the south gatewav, and in Jahangir’s 
account in the Tuzuk remains unshaken. 

There is one other point in connection with the passage in the Tuzuk which 
deserves notice as another interpretation might be admissible. The passage runs as 
follows " On Sunday, the 17th Rajab A.H. 1017 (August A.D. 1608), 1 started on 
foot with the intention of visiting the enlightened mausoleum of his departed Majesty 
(Akbar) .... I saw the building over the enlightened grave. It did not appear tl) 
me to be the kind my heart desired, because it was intended that the travellers of the 
globe should not be able to point out the like of it in the inhabited world. .\s in the 
course of the work on this building the ill-starred Khusrau rebelled, out of necessity 
I started for Lahore. The masons had made it one-storeyed after their own maniKw. 
At last some alterations were suggested. Notwithstanding that the whole amount 
had been spent, and the work continued for three or four years, I ordered that the 
masons m consultation with skilled advisers should once more knock dozen some parts 
as had been decided. By degrees a lofty building was made, a garden laid out in 
extreme neatness around the building of the enlightened mausoleum, and the gate 
constructed extremely high and exalted with white marble minarets . . ” 

It is just conceivable from this account that Akbar had started a building which 
Jahangir did not approve of, and which the latter remodelled. That .\kbar had a 
garden at Sikandarah we know from the introduction to the Tuzuk-i-JahangIrl ■ but it 

IS at any rate safe to say that the exterior of the buildings, if not their plan and founda- 
tions, is the work of Jahangir. 


Fathpur Sikri, 

The present condition of the buildings of Akbar at FathpOr Sikri compares 
avourabl.v with that of any remains of the Mughal period. There are, it is true a 

erv remarkable buildings m the inaur to the south-n-est of the Dargah of Salim 

C ib^ti which are standing in need ofrepairs. But little remains to be done to the 
mam group which visitors generally see. Of course some structural repairs become 
necessary from time to time, as recently at Birbal's house, where the foundations 

showed signs- of giving way. The walls of this house are built up from the solid 

rock, and the pavement round the building is carried on stone beams and piers The 
dark vaults formed by the latter used to be a favourite resort of all manner of wild 
beasts until they were screened off by wire netting. Some years ago the roof of the 
vaults was strengthened by intermediate arches, but in 1901 it became evident that 
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further protective measures were needed, and some extra supporting walls and arches 
have accordingly been added. All of this work is below the ground, and the appear- 
ance of the building has not been in anv wav altered. 

The most recent change which the visitor is likely to notice is the removal of 
the cumbersome rubble piers from the colonnade of the King's stables, which had 
been built to hold up the failing roof. The chajjas, or projecting dripstones above 
the arcade, have also been restored in places where they sagged very badlv or were 
broken awav. 

There is no other new work to notice in the palaces, unless we mention some 
small repairs to the pavements in the Khass Mahall and the palace of Jodh Bai. But 
now that the scheme of conservation is fairly complete so far as the palaces are con- 
cerned, attention has been concentrated upon the citv walls. Great and thorough 
though Akbar was in most of his undertakings, in the building of the walls at 
Fathpur Sikri he came near to anticipating the methods of the modern speculative 
builder. Their deplorable condition must strike evervone who sees them. After all, 
they are less than half as old as our Norman walls in England. But where the 
Normans used mortar, the builders of these walls used mud and rubble stone, with a 
capping of concrete on the top to prevent the first downpour from washing it all 
away. No wonder then that half of the walls have alreadv disappeared, and that the 
rest can hardly be kept standing. The cost of extensive restorations would be quite 
prohibitive, but a great deal has now been done towards retarding decay bv building 
up a short length of the fallen facing at each reveal in the manner shown in PI. VI, 
Fig. {b). This forms a sort of buttress, supports the overhanging concrete, and 
carries off the rain water from the top of the wall, which would otherwise penetrate 
into the rubble hearting and bring about its ruin. 

Near the gateways the walls have been differently treated. The gatewavs them- 
selves have been repaired and short lengths of the wall have been restored on either 
side of them. At the Agra gate, in particular, about two hundred lineal yards on the 
north side, and three hundred on the south, have been completely restored. The 
reasons for this were two-fold ; in the first place it seemed desirable to preserve one 
good specimen of the wall, and secondly the Agra gate is a conspicuous feature in the 
landscape, and is the one through which the main road from Agra passes. 


Delhi. 

Upon entering the Punjab we pass into a district which is a veritable museum of 
architectural relics. If at Delhi the buildings of any one monarch stand out from the 
rest, they are those of Shah Jahan. Just as Akbar made Fathpur Sikri all his own, 
so did Shah Jahan make the Fort at Delhi. But the buildings in Shah Jahanabad met 
with very severe treatment after the mutiny, and the remains that have come down 
to us are only a fragment and suggestion of what was once there. Although a few 
of the ancient buildings are still used by the Military, most of them have now 
been given up, including the important group which goes to make up the Hayat 
Bakhsh garden. The connection of this group was entirely destroyed when the 
garden was converted into a barrack-yard. The garden in question occupies a square, 
about 200 yards in length and width, immediately on the north of the group of 
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historical buildings still extant in the Fort. It contains two exquisite marble pavilions 
Bhadon on the south, and Sawan on the north,* and its central feature is a large tank 
with the Zafar Mahall in the middle. On the east or river side are two buildings, 
the Shah Burj and the Hira Mahall ; while on the west all traces of the Mahtab 
Bagh" have long since been entirely swept away, and hideous barracks erected in 
its stead. 


The whole of the Hayat Bakhsh garden is covered with accumulated earth and 
debris, but some trial digging revealed that the old water-courses and the central 
tank still exist about three feet below the surface. In the course of the next vear or 
two these will be excavated. Meanwhile a beginning has been made upon the build- 
ings remaining above ground, all of which were in more or less serious need of repair. 
A full account of the garden will be deferred until its restoration has approached 
completion, but we must mention here the interesting discovery of two marble tanks. 
One of the tanks was found in the floor of the pavilion on the south side of the 
Shah Burj, and the other beneath the floor of Sawan (Plate VII). Both of these 
tanks have inlaid bottoms, but the former is a comparatively shallow basin, while 
the latter is rectangular, about four feet deep, with rows of candle-niches along the 
sides. 

Besides the Hayat Bakhsh garden there are only two other monuments in the Fort 
which call for notice, the Moti Masjid and the elephant statues at the Delhi gate. 
'While in the Hayat Bakhsh garden we had to dig and to discover, in the Moti Masjid 
only a few finishing touches were required. Some inlay has been restored in the spaces 
marked out for worshippers on the floor, and in the border of the tank in the centre 
of the court. In the prayer chamber, two panels of white marble, bearing a reticulated 
design carved in relief, have been placed in the gaping openings in the north wall The 
building is now all but perfect. It does not bear comparison with the Moti Masjids of 
Agra and Lahore, but that could hardly be expected since this Masjid was built in the 
days of Aurangzeb, when the decline of Mughal architecture had already set in, and the 
value of plain surfaces and the sparing use of ornament was no longer appreciated. 

As regards the elephants outside the Delhi gate a full account of their history and 
their restoration will appear in a subsequent Report. At this juncture it is sufficient to 
state that the foundations of their original pedestals have been unearthed, the pedestals 

themselves rebuilt, and careful models made of the elephants and their riders, to assist 
the workmen in reconstructing them. 

Leaving the Fort we pass on to several monuments of an earlier date, and as we 
do s^o, w e realise the striking difference between the dazzling white marble of Shah 
Jahan and the quiet coloured sand-stones, which his predecessors generally used. This 
IS a change which is not merely skin-deep. Each material calls for special treatment 
and becomes an important factor in the evolution of a fresh style. Thus the typical 
buildings of Shah Jahan sought to attract attention by the beauty of their marble, and in 


> Fanshaw Past & Present map, p. 23) calls the pavilion on the north Bhadon, and that on the south 

Sawan. Sayyid Ahmad hovvever .s probably correct in styling the northern pavilion Sawan and the southern onl 
Bhadon. The latter nomenclature has been adopted in the text but the mistake ua*; nnf A' ^ ^ 

.h. ,i,l. of PI... VII ,vhich h». b,.„ enliiw SaL fc, Art 

* Literally ‘ Moonshine garden/ 
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this they were bound to succeed so long as they restrained their ornament, and grew in 
simple, graceful lines. The Pathan buildings on the contrary had no marble to display, 
and so thev strove to impress by their muscular strength and stolid dignity. 

The tomb of ‘Isa Khan is a happy example of the latter class. It is a building 
which has not hitherto received the recognition which it deserves, though it lies close 
to Nizamu-d-din and Humavun's tomb, two of the show places of Delhi. But its 
surroundings were all against it until this vear. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine now 
its former state of dirt and untidiness or to picture the crowd of huts which used to 
cluster round it, effectually preventing it from being seen to advantage from any 
point of view. The garden is now all but cleared ; load upon k^ad of accumulated soil 
has been carted awav in order to expose the full height of the surrounding arcade of 
which about one-third was formerly buried ; and, seen across the open space which will 
shortly be laid down in grass, the garden walls and mosque now form a background 
which adds immeasurably to the bcautv of the tomb. 1 he north gateway of the 
garden i^fig. 2 ) has also rcqiiiicd some attention. The outside is closed at the head 





by bold corbel courses forming a false arch, and is well preserved ; but the interior has 
had to be propped up to prevent some ominous cracks in the vaulting from sprea mg 
further. As for the tomb itself, it is in a good state of repair, and required little 

beyond cleaning. ^ . 

Very different was the plight of the tomb of Tagah khan (Plate 1\) w en it 

was taken in hand a year ago. This building stands just outside the east wall of t e 
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Nizamu-d-din enclosure, to which it seems to have been at one time connected through 
an existing archway. 

It is described in the following terms bv Sayvid Ahmad * : — “This is the tomb 
of Shamsu-d-din Muhammad Khan of Ghazni who was entitled Khan-i-A'zam. His 
wife Maham Angah, whom Akbar used to call Ji Ji Angah, had nursed that Emperor, 
for which reason he was called Tagah. In the reign of Akbar he held a verv high 
position and was the Advocate Genera! {ivakTl-i-mutlaq) of the whole empire. Jealous 
of his high rank Adham Khan killed him on Alondav, the 12th of the month of 
Ramadan A. H. 969 (A D. 1561). In revenge the Emperor had Adham Khan killed 
by throwing him down twice from the top of the Fort; the figure one added to the 
numerical value of do khun sjuid (two murders took place) expressed the date of this 
event. His corpse was sent to Delhi and buried near the tomb of the Sultanu-l- 
ma.shaikh (Nizamu-d-din). His son Kokaltash Khan built this statelv building of red 
stone and white marble which has no rival. Around the outside are inscribed verses 
of the Quran. The foliage in relief is so well executed as to baffle description.” 

Some of the floral carvings are certainly remarkablv good, and the proportions 
are on a par with the detail. It is. indeed, a good illustration of the varietv of feature 



»hich the .Vtuehal architect knetv ho,- to introduce into a practicalle plane fa?ade bv 
c ontrast, ng the colours of h,a nratena ls, instead of having recourse to ihe conLt of 
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light and shade which a Gothic architect would have obtained by breaking up his 
surface with string courses and plinth mouldings. 

The condition of the tomb before repairs may be gathered from Plate IX. The 
window openings above the doorways were blocked up with rubble stone, which has 
now been replaced by suitable jail screens ; several structural weaknesses required 
repair, and both the tomb and its courtyard were overgrown with vegetation. Fig. 3 
shows one of the restored panels in the dado of red sand-stone inlaid with little 
octagons of white marble, which was copied from the fragments that remained of 
the original panel ; it also shows, in the right hand portion, some of the original 
delicate chiselling and counter-sunk ornament in marble referred to by Sayyid Ahmad. 

Over the large archways on each of the four sides of the tomb some of the 
enamelled tile-work, as well as portions of the marble spandrels in which it was inlaid, 
had fallen away, and here fresh pieces have been inserted ; a modem room, too. 
which had been built up to the south-west corner of the tomb has been partly 
demolished so as to leave the corner free. 

The interior of the stmcture offers but little interest now, the original orna- 
ment upon the walls having been almost entirely lost, but a charming fragment 
of the painted stucco on the ceiling still survives, and has been carefully preserved. 

At the tomb of Humayun repairs to the building itself have been limited to the 
renewal of several panels of the jail balustrades in the alcoves and round the raised 
platform or ground storey, but extensive work has also been done in laying out the 
enclosure on its original lines. The whole of it has been excavated down to its old 
level, and sufficient traces of the channels, paths, and tanks were found to justify their 
complete restoration. 

In passing the Khaim-l-manazil between Humayun’s tomb and Delhi, we may 
pause to notice the new doors, which have been fixed in the gateway. The gateway 
itself has been under-pinned and partially repaired ; but the mosque, which stands on 
the west side of the quadrangle, is past saving. In order, however, to put on record 
some of its features before it eventually goes to ruin, careful drawings have been made 
of the interior decoration. The one ' which is here published illustrates the upper 
part of the central mihrab — a very delicate piece of work executed in incised 
plaster, glazed tiles and distemper. 

The incised piaster work commonly found in Mughal buildings in inscriptions 
and medallions, reminds one of the sgraffito work of Italy which is now being to some 
extent introduced into England. But the Mughals obtained the coloured ground of 
their sgraffito by painting in the colour after the surface of the plaster had been 
carved, while the Italian method consists in laying a distinct layer of coloured plaster 
on the wall, covering the coloured coat wiih a skimming coat, and then cutting and 
scraping away the skimming coat so as to show the colour underneath. Thus, 
while the Italian sgraffito lends itself to a broad treatment owing to the difficulty of 
laying the different colours of the colour coat in such a manner that the right colour 
will appear in exactly the right place when the skimming coat is scraped away, by 
the Mughal method patterns involving the most intricate arrangement of colours 

> Froir a drawing by Ghul5m Muhammad, Archaeological Survey, Punjab and United Province. 
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can be woi'ked. The advantages of the Italian method are two-fold, first because 
when once the sgraffito is executed it is much more lasting, and can be w’ashed and 
cleaned ; secondly because the restrictions on the design which the process entails 
are conducive to a broader and more harmonious effect, while the speckled appear- 
ance and glaring contrasts of colour which the Mughals sometimes produced — as, 
for instance, in the vestibule of Akbar’s tomb at Sikanddrah — are rendered 
impossible. 

There is one other piece of work, at the Qufb, which should be mentioned before 
leaving Delhi. Some of the stone pillars in the Hindu colonnade of the great mosque 
have been dismantled and rebuilt in order to do away with the cumbersome but- 
tresses which had been built up to support them. The three domes, too, which 
crown the central and end compartments of the colonnade, have been restored where 
portions of the corbelled rings had splintered and fallen away. 

Lahore. 

The Forts of Lahore and Delhi have passed through several parallel phases. 
In both cases the buildings of Sh ah Jahan are more in evidence than those of anv 
other monarch; both have suffered from the occupation of the British after the 
Mutiny, and in both it is only recently that anything has been done towards the 
up-keep of their historical buildings. At Lahore, indeed, conservation in the Fort 
may be said to have begun last year with the restoration of the Motl Masjid and the 
Chhoti KLwabgah, of which the second will be described later on when the work 
is more advanced. 

The condition of the Motl Masjid before it was taken in hand, may be gathered 
from the following extract from a speech delivered by Lord Curzon before the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in February 1900:— "When 1 was in Lahore in April last, 
I found the exquisite little Moti Masjid, or pearl mosque, in the Fort, which was erected 
by Jahangir exactly three hundred years ago. still used for the profane purpose to 
which it had been converted by Ranjit Singh, viz., as a Government treasury. The 
arches were built up with brickwork, and, below, the marble floor had been excavated 
as a cellar for the reception of iron-bound chests of rupees. I pleaded for the restora- 
tion to its original state of this beautiful little building, which I suppose not one visitor 
m a hundred m Lahore has ever seen. Ranjit Singh cared nothing for the taste or the 
trophies of his Muhammadan predecessors, and half a century of British occupation 
with Its universal paint-pot, and the exigencies of the Public Works Engineer, has 
assisted the melancholy decline. Fortunately in recent years something has been 

done to recover the main buildings of the Mughal palace from these two insatiable 
enemies.” 

A comparison between Plate XII and Plate XIII will show the transformation 
which has now taken place a work of rescue rather than restoration, since practicallv 
no rebuilding was involved. The mosque is in a sound condition, except that some of 
the piers, which sustain the arches of the prayer chamber, are cracked. Two of these 
were secured several years ago by means of iron collars, and a third is now standing 
m need of repair. The removal of the brickwork, which formed the treasury walls, 
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does not seem to have endangered the marble structure in anv -way, and it is now 
impossible to see where the brick walls stood except for some patches in the pavement 
of the courtvard, which denote the spots formerly occupied bv piers. 

From an artistic point of view this is quite the best of Jahangir’s buildings with 
which we are acquainted. Shah Jahan himself might well have been proud of it. 
Perhaps its most striking feature is the admirable wav in which the design suits the 
material. What little ornament there is round the dado and beneath the parapet, 
is chaste and telling ; and every stone in the building helps to express the half 

tones and deeper tints '^^hich white marble alone is capable of rendering. 

Among other buildings at Lahore those at Shahdara have come in for most atten- 
tion, but a few words should be said regarding the marble pavilion in the Huzurl Bagh, 
which we pass on leaving the Fort. This baradarl is the central feature of the garden 

which lies between the Badshahi Masjid and the walls of the Fort. It is a Sikh 

building, and, like others of that period, bears evidence of having been put together 
from stones torn from other buildings. Some repairs have been done to the ceiling 
which is covered with mirror work — not a pleasing kind of decoration, but typical of 
the time of Ranjit Singh. 

Shahdara lies on the further bank of the river Ravi, about three miles distant 
from Lahore. The place is famous for its tombs and gardens, foremost among which 
is the mausoleum of Jahangir. Although this building was to a great extent spared 
from the vandalism which has left its mark upon the rest of the group, it has required 
extensive repairs on the west front and the roof It is difficult to see merit in the 
general design. The building is, in fact, merely a vast square platform measuring about 
•ioo feet on either side, with a minaret attached to each of the corners. But besides its 
historical associations, it has some qualities which warrant its being kept in thorough 
repair. The whole surface is decorated with inlay— the fa9ades with white marble 
let into red sand-stone, and the flat roof with mosaic paving in geometrical patterns. 

The tomb of Jahangir is the easternmost of the Shahdara group. It stands in the 
centre of a large formal garden, which, on the west side, leads into the ruined Akbari 
Sarai.‘ West of the Sarai again is the garden and tomb of Asaf Wian. All of these 
buildings are symmetrically arranged, but the last of the group, the tomb of Nur Jahan, 
stands away on the south-west, quite by itself. The ruined condition of the subsidiary 
buildings precludes anything more than conservation. All the marble that was worth 
stealing from them, was stripped off by the Sikhs, and it only remains for us to keep the 
rain from getting into the cores which they left exposed. The tomb of Nur Jahan was 
overhauled a few years ago, and that of Asaf Khan has now been treated m the same 
way. The latter still retains, in the arches on each of its eight sides, some of the 
original coloured tile-work ; and the classic-moulded marble sarcophagus is still .'Stand- 
ing in the centre of the building, with its inlaid inscriptions practically intact. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that A.saf Khan was a brother of the famous 
Nur Jahan, and that he owed his position as W azir at the court of Jahangir to this 
relationship. Nur Jahan was first married to a young noble, Sher Afgan, but Jahangir 
contrived his death and made her his Queen. In this capacity she is said to have 
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» A courtyard with cloisters for the accommodation of pilgrims and visitors. 
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gained great personal influence over the Emperor and control over affairs of State.* 
After the death of Jahangir she lived in retirement upon a pension of two lakhs per 
annum, which Shah Jahan allowed her. 

The last building which we have to mention at Lahore is the mosque of Wazir 
Khan in the city. The archaeological value of this building consists chiefly in its tile 
decoration, though the too liberal use of yellow as a background in some of the floral 
patterns produces a rather insipid appearance. This must have been still more notice- 
able when it was in its prime, with all its painted imitation of brick-w'ork and mortar 
joints. The tile-work is well preserved, but in certain places where it was loose or 
missing the edges have been plastered round to prevent more from falling away. The 
minarets have also been thoroughly repaired, and jail balustrades have been restored 
on the balconies of their upper floors. In the courtyard of the mosque several stone 
lintels have been renewed over the door-ways of the cloisters. The building is now 
almost in a perfect condition, except for the paintings on the walls of the prayer- 
chamber, which have been patched from time to time wath plain white plaster. Upon 
one of these patches the painting was restored some time back as an experiment, but 
the rest have been left untouched owing to the difficulty of bringing the new w'ork into 
harmony with the blackened and worn appearance of the old. 


Lucknow. 

None of the great builders of the Mughal period have left their mark upon Luck- 
now, and among the buildings erected by their successors, the kings of Oudh. there is 
a remarkable scarcity of architectural merit. The neglected appearance of the finest 
works of their predecessors, which must have confronted, them wherever they went, no 
doubt had Its effect upon the kings of Oudh, bringing it home to them that whatever 
they might build would perish with their bones, and it is not surprising therefore to 
nd t em using plaster instead of stone, and aiming at a temporary magnificence 
instead of building for eternity, as the Pathans and Akbar had done before them. 
Narrovv in their ideals, the kings of Oudh were unsuccessful in practice. A typical 
example of the style is the Jami -Masjid at Lucknow, a building which has lately 
been repainted ana repaired for utilitarian rather than archeological purposes 

Another group of buildings at Lucknow are those which derive their importance 
rom the Mutiny events of ,857. One by one these are all being attended to, the 
last to ^l^^^ention being the Sikandar Bagh-a garden, about L yards square, 

^ri^d ^ extensive repairs have been 
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has been held in great reverence by Muhammadans, and, at uncertain intervals, a 
group of buildings has grown up comprising the present Dargah, which consists of 
two courtyards one inside the other. Probably the oldest of the buildings is the shrnie 
of the saint, situated at the north end of the smaller courtyard. It is a plain small 
chamber roofed by a stunted dome built of rings of corbel courses. Except for some 
door-ways w'hich have been pierced in the walls, it is probably now in very much the 
same condition as it was when Firoz Shah Tughlaq visited it in A.D, 1374. On 
the south side of the shrine, betw’een it and the small courtyard, therewas formerly 
a verandah with columns and brackets, and a panelled ceiling, all of wood. A few 
years ago this was found to be very rotten, and the Managing Committee of the 
Dargah have since replaced it by a reproduction in white marble. Of course there 
is no true antiquarian interest attached to the modern reproduction ; but it has this 
value, that it enables one to estimate roughly the character of the original design, 
much as a plaster cast, in lieu of anything better, may serve as a substitute for a 
silver coin. 

The selection of marble for this work may have been partly due to the erroneous 
idea that in India wood cannot be made a lasting material ; but it is principally due 
to the desire of the authorities to make their Dargah as gorgeous as possible. The 
archjEological value and traditions which are attached to ancient work, however plain, 
have not been fully appreciated at Bahraich. The latest proposal is, in fact, to 
dismantle the actual shrine, and to replace it by a larger and more imposing structure 
bearing no resemblance to the original. Marble is out of place in a building of this 
kind, and the modern-looking black and white marble pavement, which was laid last 
year in the smaller courtyard, is an innovation that w'as not called for. 

Still there are some interesting features left in the Dargah. The old doors which 
led into the smaller courtyard bear exquisite carving concealed by thick green paint, 
it is true, but this no doubt has tended to preserve them Around the larger court- 
yard, too, there are some splendid wooden cloisters. Part of these has lately been 
replaced with red brick piers and arches for some inexplicable reason ; but the rest 
is still in a fair state of preservation and such repairs as are necessary can easily be 
carried out without altering the character of the buildings. 


W. H. Nichole. 



CONSERVATION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 

AT MAN DU AND DHAR. 
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IVAAXpU or Mandugarh, known in Sanscrit copper plates of the Paramara 
^ period as Mandapa-durga, and to the Muhammadans of the 15th and i6th 
centuries as Shadiabad, was the capital of the Ghauri and Khalji dynasties which ruled 
in Malava as independent sovereigns from A.D. 1405 to A.D. 1526. Prior to that time 
it formed one of the last strongholds of the Paramara kings, as is evidenced from a 
recently discovered copper plate grant of Jayavarmadeva, dated from Mandu A.D. 
1261, i.e., 26 years after the conquest of Ujjain by Altamsh. From 1526 to 1534, 
Mandu was held by the kings of Gujarat, and in the latter year was captured by 
Humayun. 

Another brief dynasty followed the flight of Humayun, but the dignity of the place 
as the capital of a kingdom ended with Baz Bahadur’s surrender to Akbar, at 
Delhi, in A.D. 157®’ From that time, except for a brief renewal of its prosperity in 
1617, when Jahangir halted there six months, and caused some three lakhs of rupees 
to be expended on the repairs of buildings for himself and his court, decay was conti- 
nuous , the climax being reached between 1840 and i860, when, owing to wild animals, 
a visit to the ancient buildings of Mandu was a dangerous affair. 

The visit of Lord Northbrook, in 1875, caused some revival of interest in the 
site, and up to 1900 the Dhar Darbar, to whom Mandu had fallen at the time of the 
Mahratta conquest of Malava, spent some R30,oco, in more or less spasmodic 
contests with the ever increasing devastations of nature. No systematic or con- 
tinued effort, however, was possible until ,903, when, thanks to the interest taken in the 
place by His Excellency Lord Curzon, the Government of India made a grant-in-aid 
o R2o,ooo, which again in March .904 was supplemented by a further grant 

The object of this note is to show what has been done, since March 1903, to 
carry ont , e object, for wh.ch these grants were made. The last chapter dea^ wlth 

Few nllces ' 'A it, ’ *’1' D''" 
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from the main Vindhyan range, to which it is connected by a narrow neck of land only, 
and its sides slope precipitously to the plains of the Narmada valley, the height of the 
southern scarp being some 1,200 feet above the ground level. Both the slopes and the 
lop of the hill are, for the most part, covered with thick jungle, and at the present 
lime the number of separate buildings still standing, to which attention might be devoted, 
is not far short of 40. Half of these may be set aside as unimportant, both architec- 
lurallv and historicallv, but, even with what remains, the task of maintenance and 
repair is obviouslv a considerable matter, and, consequently, it was decided, in the first 
instance, to limit work on an extensive scale to those buildings, which are admittedly 
of first rate importance 

Fifteen buildings, in all, have come into the repairer's hands during the vear, but 
Odt of this number there were only five to which it was possible to direct serious atten- 
tion, and on these five, viz., the Hindola Mahall, the Tower of \’ictory, Hu^ang's Tomb, 
the Jami‘ Masjid and the Jahaz Mahall, almost the whole of the Government of India's 
grants have been and are being spent. Considerable difficulty was experienced at first 
in starting work at all. Mandu was still practically a deserted spot, and no skilled 
labour was obtainable in the neighbourhood. This difficulty was surmounted with the 
assistance of Mr. Stotherd, Superintending Engineer of JaipQr, through whose instru- 
mentality six fullv qualified masons were imported, the number being afterwards gra- 
dually increased bv local recruits, until at the present time nearly a hundred masons are 
employed, in addition to a large amount of unskilled labour. The work is actually 
managed by Mr. Bhini Sinh Rao, an Overseer in the employ of the Dhar State, acting 
under the immediate control of Mr. O’Gorman, C.E., who is in the joint employ of 
the States comprising the Bhopawar Agency. With the exception of a small allow- 
ance granted to the Overseer, the cost of the establishment has been met by the Dhar 
Darbar, thus leaving the grant-in-aid wholly available for actual archaeological work. 
At the beginning, with a view to ascertain the real cost of work of this kind, daily labour 
was employed under very careful supervision ; and by this system rates have been cal- 
culated by which it has been found possible to give the work out to contractors on 
satisfactorv terms. In this way it is calculated, from a comparison of the cost of the 
work done with the cost of the same at ordinary rates, that some R7,ooo have actually 
been saved. 


The Hindola Mahall. 

The date of construction of the Hindola Mahall cannot be fixed with exactitude, 
as unfortunately, in spite of extensive excavations, no inscription has been discovered, 
nor is the building specifically mentioned in any history to which I have had access. 
There can, however, be little doubt that it is one of the earliest of the Muham- 
madan buildings in Mandu. From its outward appearance there is no sign of Hindu 
workmanship, but the repairs, that have been going on during the past year, have 
brought to light a very large number of stones used in the structure, which appear to 
have been taken from some pre-existing Hindu temple. The facing stones, which 
have been most accurately and smoothly cut on their outer surfaces, bear in very many 
cases on their inner sides the iindefaced images of Hindu gods, or patterns of purely 
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Hindu design : while pieces of Hindu carving and broken parts of images are found 
indiscriminately mixed with the rubble, of which the core of the walls is made. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan (Fig. i) the building is T-shaped. A great 
Darbar Hall, 88.|' long by 245' broad and 385' high, occupies the whole of the stem of 
the T, while the ground floor of the cross piece is taken up by passages, store rooms, 
a stairway, and a broad ramp leading up to the upper floor, where there is another fine 
apartment, evidently intended for the Zanana. The stairw'ays at the north and south 
of the building lead further on to the roof, which was flat, but which, owing to the 
great space between the supporting arches, has now entirely fallen in.' 



riate \ gives a general view ot the building from the south-east as it was before 

the present work was undertaken, and as it is now. The feature, which at once strikes 

the eve, is the massive buttresses supporting the walls of the Darhar Hoii .u 

'T'u j i. . .u .u 1 r 1 , e>£irDar Hall on three sides. 

These do not appear at the northern end of the buildinp tbp « allc u- 1 , 

are not perpendicular but slope inwards as they rise. For numn f ■ ■ 

this style of architecture the tomb of Ghivathu-d-dm Tughlaq (A 

Tughlaqabad near Delhi may be mentioned, but the Hindola Mahall i ' 

finer building and may probably be regarded as the best of its kind in India" ^XVU 

(a) shows the interior of the Darbar Hall, with its fine cross ar h ' ^ 

which formerly supported the roof. These have now been rebififi f'" 
jevel and rendered water-tight. As regards the general description oTthe b 
there only remains to add that the exterior is faced with large blocks f ' 
sand-stone, most excellently cut and fixed, while the wEpIp f 
greenish grey laterite. '"'^^or is of 

When work commenced in March 1903, the floor was on 
below the outside ground level. Stone steps led down to it, from ^ 

' .Mr. Couscns is of opinion that the roof was supported on wooden beams wbriTh 
happened in so man> buildings at liijapur and other places. [ Kd. ] ' carried off, as has 
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east end of the Darbar Hall. Trial pits proved that these were of later date, probably 
alterations made in A.D. 1617, when Jahangir visited Mandu. Plate XI\' (b) shows 
this door with the original steps leading up, instead of down, to the floor ot the 
building. The trial pits also brought to light the original plinth, 4' g" in height, of 
which formerly nothing was to be seen. Extensive excavations were, therefore, under- 
taken and the ground cleared down to the base of the plinth, for about 40 feet all 
round. The plinth, especially on the eastern side, was found to be in a wonderfullv 
good state of preservation. In Plate XV {b) we see the southern end of the building, 
as it was, covered with a rubble structure of later construction, probablv also of 
Jahangir’s time, w'hich connected the Hindola Mahall with the adjoining Jahaz Mahall. 
Fortunately this rubble masonry had not, to any large extent, been built into the 
original walls, and it was, therefore, possible to remove it without damaging them. 
Plate XVT (a) shows the intermediate stage, with the south-west corner dismantled for 
reconstruction, owing to damage done by vegetation ; while the succeeding picture 
shows this southern face as it now stands restored to its original form. 

I may here remark, that on both the eastern and southern sides, the excavations 
disclosed three distinct levels of concrete flooring above the original plinth level, and 
on the upper one were the bases of pillars for a colonnade, which at one time had 
evidently been added on the eastern side. Two copper pice of the time of Mahmud 
Khalji I (A.D. 1435-1469) were unearthed outside the south door at the original 
plinth level. A quantity of mercury weighing 3 lbs. (avoirdupois) was also found on 
the steps of the second doorway on the east side. It was mixed with the earth and 
rubbish, which formed the foundation of the later superstructure. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether a deposit of this mineral was a usual feature in the foundations of 
the later Muhammadan buildings. Possibly, on the principle of antithesis, its very fluid- 
ity might have suggested its use in the place of the newspaper or coins of our own day- 

As regards the work done at the northern end, on the ground floor two store 
rooms (see plan fig. i), which were filled with debits, have been cleared ; the debt'is on 
the northern side, which lav to a height of 6 or 8 , was also removed; and the 
handsome archway [Plate X\T<r)] in the north face was thereby opened out. Remains 
show that this archway was formerly closed with pierced stone trellis work. The 
broad easy ramp,^ leading from the doorway towards the east corner of the north 
end to the upper apartment, formerly completely choked with debris, has now been 
uncovered and one can see how the palanquins of the ladies passed without difficultv up 
to the Zanana, whence the proceedings in the Hall below could be watched in security. 

The dimensions of this upper room are 69' long, 36 broad and 15 high. The 

flat roof was supported by two rows of pillars, 12' apart ; but together with the pillars 
it has now completely disappeared, only the bases of the latter remaining in some 
places to indicate w'here they stood.^ With the absence of all protection at the top 
and with the encroachment of vegetation the inner facing of the side walls had in many 
places fallen. They have now been refaced up to the roof level ^ The floor of this 
apartment has also been rammed with concrete to make it watertight 


' 7 1 ' broad, with a slope of i in 5 . 

“Mr. Cotjsenis rem^irks that both roof and 


pillars were of wood, the former being covered with concrete. 


[Ed.] 

F 
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Work is now in progress on the handsome west window of the upper apartment, 
and it is hoped that all that is necessary will have been done by the end of the current 
year. 


The Tower of Victory and the Khaiji Mausoleum. 


Farishtah relates that after his return to Mandu from a victorious campaign 
against the Raja of Chitor, Sultan Mahmud Khaiji' built “ a school and also a Tower 
seven stories high, opposite the masjid of Sultan Hushang.”- The Tower is also 
referred to by Abu-1-Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari, though he speaks of it as having eight 
stories.® Again Jahangir, in his diary, describes in detail his visit to this Tower, 
giving its measurements as follows : — 

“ On this day I avent with the Begams to see the Haft Manzil. This building 
was erected by one of the former kings of Malwa, by name Sultan Mahmud Khaiji. 
It has seven floors. On each floor there are four verandahs and on each (floor) there 
are four small doors. The height of this building is 54 ^ and the circumference 
\s^ogaz. From the ground to the seventh floor there are 171 gaz (steps).” In 
fderbert s Travels there is also mention of a Tower ” which is elevated 1 70 steps 
supported by massive pillars and adorned with gates and windows very observable.” 

Before the initiation of the present operations the mass of jungle, covered with 
debris in the centre of the great platform" opposite the Jami‘ Masjid, of which Fig. 2 
will give some idea, was regarded as the ruins of this Tower, and the ruin appeared 
so complete that the main object in clearing the site was the hope of finding marble, 
which might be utilised for repairing the dome of Hushang’s Tomb. Work had not' 
however, proceeded far when the lower portion of the marble walls of what had 
evidently been a remarkably fine building were brought to light, and it was, therefore, 
decided to proceed systematically with excavation and to clear the whole site. The 
result by the end of the year is shown in Plate XVI II (a). 

The work was very laborious. The mound of debris to be attacked was 
quadrilateral, about 1 50 across each way and in height about 30', while the debris 
itself consisted of huge masses of masonry, intermixed with large blocks and slabs 
of marble, the latter of which had to be handled with great care. In all, up to 31st 
March 1904. 779.000 cubic feet of debris, earth, and marble were remJved in the 
course of these excavations. 

The remains found showed that, though rough in workmanship, the building had 
been magnificently decorated. Lined inside and out with marble, the door-wavs 
windows, and cornices, were all deeply carved and inlaid with jasper^ agate, black and 
yellow marble, cornelian, and other choice stones, while throughout there had been a 
profuse use of coloured tiles, principally light blue and yellow. The floor of "he 
building, which had sunk about 18" with the weight of dehr'is resting on it, showed thi 


1 A.D. 1443 * ' • PayishtaJu Vol. II dap-p • 

and Briggs’ Fflr.WTo/i.Vol. IV. page 210. Briggs records the fact as follows tan 

returned • * to Mandu. where he built a be.autiful pillar seven stories b; b • * * 

which he founded opposite the Musjid of Sultan Hoshang.” In the Persian editic^ hoivr t ^ "f T 
the text above, and the correctness of this is confirmed by the excavations now ' ’ clearly 

• This really was the college found^ed by Ma’iSSd.’ 


written as in 

• Vol. II, page 181, Persian 2nd ed. 



mandu 








(a) i3srT*X3i2,ioxt OF niiTXDOx.^ Looiciisro 3s^ox^.TIa:. 

(b) VIEW OF OTHE rCOl^F OF (?) BEEOE.E 

EXC-A.V-A.TIOJSr, VTITH A SH E^AEI nVC^m^E IIT X^OE-EOE^OXTITE. 
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remains of 9 tombs. One of these was a solid block of white marble, and, except 
for one corner being broken, was almost undamaged, though it had been pushed 
laterally some 6 feet out of its place. The other tombs which were elaborate 
structures of white, black, and other coloured marbles, especially the three principal 
ones, which lav head to toe from north to south, and the fourth which is close to and 
east of the central one, were found crushed almost level with the ground. A careful 
plan of the floor having been taken, it was raised to its proper level, and is now being 
repaved with the old stones, the position of the tombs being accurately marked. This 
relevelling was primarily necessary in order to carry off rain water. 



Fis' 2. 

The following Persian inscription was found in the centre window on the eastern 


side of the building: — 

5 ci-y 




I ♦ I « 

F 2 
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Translation : 

“To the beholders of the blue sky let it not remain hidden that in the time and 
reign of the representative of God, Jalalu-d-dln Muhammad Akbar Badshah Ghazi. the 
beggar Muhammad Tahir, son of Jamalu-d-din Husain, son of Sultan ‘All Sabzwari, 
by the favour of God erected this great building in the month of Muharram 1014 
(A.D. 1605).’’ 

Though it is claimed from this inscription that Muhammad Tahir' was responsible 
for the erection of this building in 1605 A.D., it is perfectly clear from internal 
evidence, such as the position of the inscription itself and the red sand-stone work 
that surrounds it, that repairs only were effected at that time, especially to the eastern 
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Tomb of the Khaljis. apart from that of Hu^ang, as being one of the sights of Mandu, 
and, in Herbert’s Travels, also, there is mention of a tomb ‘‘in which four kings are 
buried,” but curiouslv enough Farishtah makes no special mention of the Khaljis’ tomb. 
This is all the more strange as the building, now uncovered, must have been the most 
striking of its kind in Mandu, far surpassing in size, position and decoration the tomb 
of Hushang. 

It stood on a great platform (267' 6" north south by 26T east west) the 
top of which was 27' above the ground level. An easy ramp led up to a 
very handsome marble entrance porch, now locally known as the Ashrafi Mahall 
(Fig. 3). At each corner of the platform were round bastions and it will be 



Fig. 4. 

noticed from the plan (Fig. 4) that the base of the minar at the north-western 
corner was much larger than any of the others. The circumference of this 
mfnar, which Mr. Cousens identifies with Mahmud’s Haft Manzil, is 157 ^ 
the ground level, and, considering the slope of the walls it wou > 

approximate to a circumference of 50 gas * at the level of the p at orm. s 
leads upwards from the ground inside the Tower, but the rum of the rninar above the 
platform is so complete, that there is nothing to guide us onwards. 

Considerable excavation., have also been carried out on 
western face of the platform on which the Mausoleum stan s, an , as nf which 

the Hindola Mahall, a fine plinth 4 ' high, has been brought to hght, 
is some 6 - below the former ground-level a nd at the sa me time som^ elow leve l 

1 The goz is tat^en as the Ildhl gas of 33 inches. 
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of the base of the plinth of the Jarni* Masjid opposite. In the course of these excava- 
tions, io6 copper coins were found buried in the ground, at the south-western corner 
of the plinth. They are typical Gujarat coins and date from A. H. 937-941 (A.D. 
1530-1534), during which time, it will be remembered, Mandu was in the hands of 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. 

The excavations round the platform were only commenced late in 1903-04 and 
are still in progress, as also is the repair of the entrance porch at the top of the ramp. 
The ramp itself was restored last year, the original steps being uncovered at the same 
time. Plate X\ II (^j gives a general view of the ramp and entrance porch before 
their repair. 

Having described the actual work done, it will not be uninteresting to consider in 
a little more detail the new hypothesis as to the identity of this great ruin. As regards 
the centre ruin, there can hardly be any doubt that it was the Mausoleum of the 
Khaljis, though it is passing strange that this magnificent structure should have 
received such scant attention at the hands of ancient writers. This is the more re- 


markable, when we consider the unanimity with which all writers have glorified the 
Haft Mansil. which, on our present assumption, stood less than 50 vards away. The 


base of the Tower, as has been already remarked, approximates closely to Jahangir’s 
measurement, and there is nothing, in his description of it, incompatible with its 
identification as the Haft Manztl. The stairs leading from the ground floor are each 
9" in height and 170 of them would give the height of the 7th floor as 1 28f or 13' 
below the top of the building, which according to Jahangir’s measurement was 14 if 
high. Though the base is of perfectly plain sand-stone masonry, the excavations now 
m progress show that the Tower was not without decorative features in its upper por- 
tions. The mam structure was undoubtedly of red stone throughout, but there would 
seem to have been a string course of marble at each floor, and numerous slabs of sand- 
stone have been dug up, inlaid with white, black or yellow marble in the form of small 
nnhrabs. In addition, diamond-shaped pieces of black, white and vellow marble have 

been found with the debris, and also the capitals of pillars, probably belonging to the 
balconies. & & 


In these crcumstanees, would seem that this ruin may safely be identified with 

the /Tn/r oHIahmud khaljl ; but there is still another point that deserves 

I’be'lda f "■ t'’' f“"'P ttnd entrance porch, and hence probably 

he Mausoleum . self are later constructions than the platform and the Tower. The 

foundat.ons of both of the latter are separate from, and lower than, those of the ramp 
which, It would seem, was bui t un aaainctt tLc. * ... icimp, 

.11 1 I'll P fc> ^ entrance to the original buildingf while 

the colonnades, over which the entranrf. nmwm, u e . 

•eu uui been built, are at this point filled UD 

with rubble masonry, evidently in order to carrv th,. . • u. r . ^ ^ 

It is moreover nnlv Kv tL' L u • ' ^t^’ght of the structure above it. 

steps leadinrtfheflol of t "? ."' ‘Ixf total absence of any 

:h7;;:n:i:el. otiginany 4- abovi 

caiied"t;tt::™ i:'T:f:?t':h:"cl\er‘^" 7 ^"^^ 

Mahmud Khaljl opposite the Jami' MasM*'’ "l,''^ ™ 

a. a later date, in rte absence of a s t b “'^tt 

absence of a suitable central site, the College building and the 
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Tower were utilised as a splendid frame, existing ready to hand, in which to set the 
Mausoleum. The weak foundations thus obtained explain why the Mausoleum itself, 
a building in every way apparently as massive as Hu^ang’s Tomb, should have 
required extensive repairs within 1 50 years of its erection, and also account for its 
final disappearance. The fall of the Tower may, perhaps, be ascribed to the shock, 
which the falling tomb must necessarily have given to the whole structure. 


Hushang’s Tomb. 

The inscription, which evidently once existed over the main door-way of 
Hushang’s Tomb, has disappeared, but Farishtah notes ^ that in A.H. 843 (A.D. 1439) 
Mahmud Khalji undertook “ the building of the Tomb and Mosque of the late Sultan 
Hushang and completed them in a short time.” 

During 1903-04, the actual restoration of the dome, which is the important work 
to be done here, was not commenced, but some considerable sums were laid out in 
collecting marble for the undertaking. Since April 1904, however, work on the dome has 
been started and is now proceeding rapidly and satisfactorily. Close inspection shows 
that practicallv the whole of the marble covering will have to be removed and rebuilt, 
as the outer shell of the dome, on which the marble lies, has, in many places, come 
awav from the inner shell, which carries the inner lining of marble. To give greater 
solidity to the new work, a solid block of marble is being occasionally carried through 
from the exterior to the inner shell and tailed into both, thus bonding together what in 
the original design were practically two separate structures. 

The uprights of the door-way of the Mausoleum, parts of the walls, and two of the 
curb-stones of the central dais, on which Hu^ang’s tomb actually rests had been 
seriously disfigured by names carved on them. These hav^e been repohshed, and m the 
latter case renewed; one inscription, however, recording the pilgrimage of a Muham- 
madan to this shrine in A.H. 1070 (A.D. 1659), has been left. 

Fergusson describes® this building in his History of Architecture, but his descrip- 
tion can hardly be called accurate. He remarks that the light is only admitted by the 
door-way and two small windows ; whereas, in addition to the windows on either side of 
the south door, three large pierced marble screens exist on the north side. He also 
refers to the fine Dharmasala which fills the western side of the enclosure, and remarks 
that the stones, with which this is made, were either borrowed from a Hindu edifice, 
or formed by some native architect from stones originally Hindu. I agree with 
Mr. Marshall in thinking that this Dharmasala must have been newly erected at the 
time the tomb was constructed, and that the stones were cut for that purpose and no 
other. Each pillar, beam, or bracket, is identical with its neighbour, and, though the 
designs are apparently Hindu, the execution is such that their Hindu character is 
completely lost and they have become merely decorative patterns. Again, the porch of 
the enclosure, which Fergusson states is avowedly only a re-erection of the pillars of a 
Jaina dome, is in reality of purely Saracenic construction. § Lp to the 3*^^ March 1904, 
R2,283 had been spent on marble collecting, and R 17,000 have been allotted for the 

^Farishtah, Vol. II, page 405 . Per’^n^ of 1 S 32 . • Indian and Eastern Architecture, p-nge 543- 
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current year for restoring, as far as possible, the exterior of the main dome, the corner 
minarets of the tomb, and the entrance porch. The interior of the dome will 
also, it is feared, require attention in the near future, as, owing to the rusting of the iron 
clamps, the marble slabs have, in many cases, flaked off. Estimates for these repairs 
are now under preparation. In addition, the roof of the Dharma§ala is to be made 
watertight with a layer of concrete, as soon as possible. When this has been done, the 
whole edifice will, no doubt, stand for many generations to come. 


The Janii‘ Masjid. 

Commenced by Sultan Hushang and completed by Mahmud Khalji [circa A.D. 
1440), the Jaml‘ Masjid is undoubtedly the finest structure in Mandu. A good de- 



pTfwm'aTl.’’' '■ of Architecture.- Fig. 5 and 

Plate XVIll (i) show the plan and general view of the building from the east. 

The interior walls and pillars are throughout faced with the pinkish red sand-stone 

ment ioned in connection with the Hindola Mahall ; the exterior is mostly of the same 

’ Op. cit., page 541 sqq. 




(а) G-XIEA-T OrJ^-F I3sr THE SOXTXK WALL. 

(б) THE SAME, AETEE. EAETIAL EEEAIE. 
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stone, but occasionally large blocks of laterlte have been used, and the plinth is entirely 
faced with these. Repairs, both internal and external (some of them very good), have 
been effected in former times with sand-stone, but in one case, unfortunately, with 
bricks. The great eastern porch, which stands out massively from the mosque 
enclosure, and the pierced screens, which in several cases still fill the windows, are 
worthy of notice. Most impressive, however, is the main prayer chamber with its five 
lofty arcades and seventeen marble mihrahs, with platforms at the north and south 
ends, supported on masonry vaulting of wonderfully perfect finish. 

The whole of the arcades on the east side of the quadrangle, nearly all on the 
north side, and two of the three on the south side have, unfortunately, fallen in. There 
is a great gap, also, in the main w'all of the quadrangle, on the south and east sides. 
In many places, the sand-stone facing had come away, while in the prayer chamber 
itself the beautifully carved mihrabs and the minbar were in urgent need of repair. 
The reconstruction of the fallen arcades was obviously impossible, and it was, therefore, 
decided to confine the w'ork to : — (i) repairing the roof, so as to render it w'atertight ; 
(2) restoring the mihrabs and minbar ■, (3) reconstructing the south plinth up to the 
level of the dalan ; (4) reconstructing the southern platform (ta^t), and simulta- 

neously strengthening the south-west corner of the building ; (5) strengthening the 
single arcade remaining on the south side, by dismantling certain ruined domes and a 
small portion of the south w^all, and by the construction of buttresses. 

The restoration of the mihrabs was the first thing to be undertaken, and all have now 
been repaired. Plate XX id) exemplifies the work done in this connection ; on account 
of the expense, we have refrained from reproducing the more minute details of the 
carving, but the general outline has been strictly preserved. The white marble minbar, 
which bore a thin coat of plaster, has been cleaned, and two new marble brackets in- 
serted to support its chajjas. The marble rosettes, which had, in almost every case, 
disappeared from the spandrils of the mihrabs and the minbar, w'ere also renewed 
throughout. 

Repairs to the sand-stone facing of the interior of the quadrangle were com- 
menced, and the side parapets of the stairw^ay, at the main east door and at the entrance 
porch on the north side, have been rebuilt in cut-stone. Work was also begun, late in 
the year, on the gap in the wall on the south side {^Plate XIX (a) J and this has now- 
been built up to the level of the dalan. The dismantling of portions of the upper 
structure, and the construction of buttresses, have also been carried out. The photo, 
on Plate XIX {b) shows the work done up to July 1904. The second external 
platform on the north side was also rebuilt to the level of the dalan. 

Finally, as far as funds permitted, careful repairs with cement and mortar were 
made to the small domes of the prayer chamber, with the satisfactory result that 
leakage from the roof is now reduced to a minimum. To render the building, however, 
permanently watertight, the whole of the flat portion of the roof should eventually be 
covered with a 3' layer of concrete. All the masonry work, it should be added, has been 
done with great care, so as to harmonize, as far as fxjssible, with the original structure. 

Work is now in progress on the buttresses [cf. Plate XIX {b) ] intended to support 

what remains of the south arcade, in which, also, supporting arches are being built ; and, 

c 
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as soon as these have been completed, it is purposed to undertake the reconstruction 
of the south platform [Plate XX (^) ] which has cracked with the subsidence and bulging 
of the south wall, A certain amount of facing masonry, both internal and external, also 
remains to be done. 


Jahaz Mahall. 

Situated on elevated ground, between two ancient tanks, the Jahaz Mahall is the 
central and most conspicuous building in the Palace enclosure. At some period it was 



evidently connected with the Hindola Mahall. but orieinallv a, rL. 

channels, traces of which are to be seen throughout the^h 'Ih’ numerous water 

been a “ Water Palace ” in the true sense of 1 

Mahall. Plate XXI («) gives a general view of thTitTaglde' vh'^ h'^"" 

The work done on this building during I Qo^-n^ *ch is 360 feet long. 

The ground in front of the east facade was remo H extensive as elsewhere, 

foot, thus disclosing the original plinth ‘fh ° depth of about one 

chan„e,s. Two l.ge -- 

.a,ade, ..e ,, .He. e.'cavr,„„3. T^e “at t It 
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roof at the south end, is built over one of these vaults, thus confirming Mr. Marshall’s 
view that it is a later addition, probably of Jahangir’s time. The courtyard [Plate 
XXI (i)] at the north end of the building was formerly completely filled with debris. 
This was cleared, and since the close of the year a finely designed ornamental reservoir 
has been discovered (see plan, Fig. 7). The western arches of this courtyard having 
also been cleared, there is a great improvement in the general aspect of this portion of 
the ruin. The reserv'^oir just mentioned had evidently been deliberately filled with 
rubbish at some previous time. The sides, which are of plaster, as also the stone- 
topped steps leading to the bottom, are in almost perfect preservation, and it is only 
necessary to edge the upper outline of the tank with stone, to ensure its permanent 
preservation. 

A dry stone wall has been erected at the foot of the sloping ground on the east 
side of the Mahall, and level with the road, so as to form a suitable enclosure to the 

u:- n- '-ia'.- -n-'-'O-'- 





Fig- 7- 

building. The roof, too, which leaked badly, has now been covered with a 3" layer of 
concrete. 

Much might be done for this building, when funds are available, as its fa9ade is 
well worthy of restoration. For the present, however, the work that has been carried 
out, especially the repair of the roof, should enable the structure to stand for a long 
time unharmed. 

The Lat Masjid and Kamal MaulS Mosque, DhSr. 

The Lat Masjid, built in A.D. 1405, by Dilawar ^an, the founder of the 
Muhammadan Kingdom of Malava, was extensively repaired during 1903-04. The 
domes at the east and west of the building, and the roofs of the mam prayer chamber 
and of the colonnades round the quadrangle, were in a pitiable condition. These have 
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now been thoroughly restored with plaster, as in the original. In this matter, much 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining a plaster of suitable colouring and texture, but 
after many experiments a mixture was arrived at, which has all the appearance of 
ancient work and, at the same time, excellent resisting qualities. The recipe for this 
composition is given below, in case it may be of use elsewhere : — 


Kankar lime 
Cement 

Black slag from a brick kiln, roughly ground . 

Black colouring matter extracted from cooked fruit of wild 
{nareti) ....... 

Cur 

Hemp [san) ....... 


. . . 25 seers. 

. „ 

• „ 

pomegranate 

. . . 4 chittacks. 

I seer. 

. seers. 


In several places in the colonnades, unsightly brick walls had been erected to support 
the stone beams that had cracked ; these were removed and the beams supported by 
the insertion of lengths of angle-iron. 

The amount spent by the Darbar on this building, during 1903-04, was, approxi- 
mately, R4,ooo, and for the current year a further allotment of R4,ooo has been made. 
Work IS now m progress on the restoration of the entrance porches. When this has 
been done, the Lat Masjid will have been well restored and should stand bravely for 
many years to come. The structure is of considerable interest, not only on account 
of the Iron Lat, which lies outside it and concerning which an article by Mr. Cousens 
appeared in last year’s Report, but also because it is a good specimen of the use made 
by the Muhammadan conquerors of the materials of the Hindu temples which they de- 
stroyed. This IS still more evident in the neighbouring mosque of Kamal Maula, where 
not only pillars and building stones from Hindu temples have been utilized, but a large 
portion of the flooring of the prayer chamber is paved with black marble slabs, 
formerly covered with Sanskrit inscriptions; and even the lining of the mihrab (Fig. 
8) Itself was, by a fortunate chance, found to consist of similar slabs, in this case 
with the engraved faces merely turned inwards and the inscriptions thereon unharmed. 
The consent of the Muhammadan community having been obtained, these slabs were 
removed, and the inscnptions are now open to inspection in the quadrangle of the 
mosque. Their removal entailed the demolition of the entire mihrab, which has 
now been reconstmcted without in any way affecting the beauty of the original design. 

As regards the inscriptions themselves, an account of them, kindly contributed by 

ro essors Hultzsch and Pischel, will be found on pages 238-243 of this Report. They 

a e of very considembJe archmological importance -the more so as, with the inscriptions 

crives'th? Arhai-din-ka Jhompra at Ajmir, their subject-matter 

hv the b^ rf'r'*"' Sreatly enhanced 

by the beautiful preservation of their lettering. 

Ih-t f ™ '“"''ying in this note some idea of the work 

.t beer, done and ,s still in progress in MapdO and Dhar. At times 1 have felt 
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serious misgivings as to the feasibility of controlling extensive works of this kind, and 
it would have been quite impossible for me to do so, but for the guidance available 
from Mr. Marshall’s notes and the sympathetic advice which I have received from him 
and from Mr. Cousens from time to time. Equally impossible would it have been for 



Fig-. 8. 


me to do anything without the sound practical knowledge which Mr. O’Gorman has 
brought to bear on the work, and without the unremitting and most excellent services 
of the Overseer, Mr. Bhim Sinha, who throughout has been in immediate charge at 
Mandu, and to whom, in my opinion, the greatest credit is due. 


E. Barnes. 




PROGRESS OF CONSERVATION IN 

BENGAL 


T he article on conservation in Bengal, published on pages 37 to 59 of the last 
Annual Report, gave a summary account of ail the principal ancient monuments 
in that province, which are being saved from destruction. At none of the places men- 
tioned in that article has restoration-work yet reached its end, and in addition to what 
has already been achieved other schemes have been taken up. In the present article, 
however, I propose to limit myself to a narrative of the progress that has been attained 
at the Black Pagoda of Konarak, undoubtedly the most important of all the ancient 
buildings in Bengal, and to a description of two further groups of monuments, not 
noticed in the former account. The first of these, the temples at Vishnupur in the district 
of Bankura, exhibit some of the best specimens of the late style of temple architecture 
in Bengal, which, though indigenous perhaps in its main features, differs from what is 
found m the adjacent parts of India, and seems likely to have been developed to some 
degree under Muhammadan mfluence. The second group, the ruins of Bagerhat near 
Khulna, are m the mam of historical interest. Lying dose to the northern border line 
of the inhabitable parts of the Sunderbans, they represent the remains of Khallfatabad, 
an ancient seat of a provincial governor under the independent Muhammadan kings of 
Benga , one of whom. Khan Jahan, has been shrouded with legends and converted into a 
saintly Pir who still continues to work miracles. These ruins afford a proof that parts of 
t e Sunderbans were not at that time so uninhabitable as they became later on, and 
there are hopes that under the scheme, that is now on foot for reclaiming land in those 

districts, many an extensive tract of jungle will once more be converted into rich and 

smiling nee fields. 

The Black Pagoda at Konarak. 

The bptifii} dancing hall in front of the temple could be shown in the Annual for 

an^wi M t unfinished state, with the lion statues on top. and with all the doors 

sand and ^ J prevent the interior, which then was filled with 

d nd edrzs hom ccdlapsing. Since that time the lions have been taken dowm, and 

he interior The lions now stand in front of the eastern stair leading up to 

tue dancing hall. Whether this really was their original position, or whethl they 

Fe*r^usso^Js d " ^ ®^^’r of the mam temple, cannot be made out accurately 

g rawing is not reliable enough in regard to details, and Abu-l-Fazl’s 
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account cannot be depended upon. He leaves out the dancing hall altogether and 
merely gives a confused description of the mandapa and sikhara of the temple.^ In 
any case, the lions now face the outside of the temple, as they must have done originally. 

The interior of the dancing hall has four richly carved pillars, supporting the roof. 
One of them is illustrated in Plate XXII {b). The carvings are of the same type as 
those on the outside walls of the hall. The four sides of the square pillars have been 
divided into two galleries, each consisting of a row of five ornamental pilasters, adorned 
with animal figures, musicians and dancing-girls. Compared with the carvings of the 
mandapa, the absence among them of anything obscene is remarkable. The walls of the 
tr.andapa, as is well known, are covered with a multitude of human figures of varying 
sizes, illustrating all the various bandhas taught in the Kamasastras. It looks almost as 
if king Narasirtiha I, who built the temple, had taken a special fancy to that class of 
Sanskrit literature and for this reason ordered the masons to supplv a complete set of 
illustrations to those books in honour of the god for whom he erected such a magni- 
ficent temple. It should, however, be borne in mind that the word ‘ obscene ’ and the 
notion it conveys were unknown to the ancient Indians. In all the productions of Kali- 
dasa and in many another famous Sanskrit poet are numerous scenes and descriptions, 
the true meaning of which it would be difficult to explain to an audience of ladies, but 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that any one in antiquity took exception 
either to these or to the realistic carvings of the Black Pagoda. Nothing indeed could 
be more unjust than to decry the people, who made them, as indulging in immorality, 
gross as the figures may seem to modern ideas.^ The subject, however, though well 
worthy of treatment as an illustration of ancient Indian taste, lies outside the scope of 
this article. The pillars of the dancing hall are 7' square and 1 2' 8" high. The 
walls of the interior of the hall are plain. The lintel of the western door had a beauti- 
ful lotus carved on it, with small figures of the sun and planets in the petals, but this 
stone now lies outside the hall among the debris. The roof, which was pyramidal like 
that of the mandapa, cannot be restored. 

Leaning against the pillar shown in Plate XXII {b) stands a chlorite slab bearing 
a finely carved image of the sun-god. It measures 6' 1^" in height and 2' iL'in 
width, and stands upon an altar or 7/^4/? of the same stone, 5' long, 2' broad, and \ 
high. It does not belong to the image of the sun-god. The god is represented 
standing under a trefoil arch. His two hands, holding lotus flowers, are broken. His 
eyes are unfinished. In front of him sits his charioteer, grasping with his left hand the 
reins of the seven horses, represented along the pedestal, and holding a whip in his right 
hand. To both sides of the god stands a male holding a shield and sword, and 
reminding one somewhat of the statues of the two warriors leading horses in front of the 
southern gate of the mandapa. Between the sword-bearers and the god are two small 
bearded Rsis. Above, on small ornamental roofs, stand two females, and at the bot- 
tom of the arch is a small figure of a man on horseback and a seated male playing 
upon a Vina or lute. The top of the arch is crowned by a kirttimukha, and on each 
side is a flying gandharva holding garlands. Neither the image nor the vedi now 
stands at the place for which it was originally intended. It has been pointed out by 
Rai Prasanna Kumar Pal Bahadur, Honorary' Assistant Engineer, Pipli Sub-Division, 


^ See Annual Report, 1902-I903» P* 4^. 
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that the fact of the eyes of the god having been left unfinished shows that the statue 
was never consecrated.’ At the present day such consecration invariably takes place 
after the image has been placed inside the sanctum, the ceremony being called caksur- 
dana, or ‘ the eye-gift,’ in Bengal. The suggestion by the same gentleman that the statue 
was intended for the sanctum of the main temple seems very unlikely, and it may as 
well be assumed that it was to be placed inside a minor shrine in the temple court. 
The fact that the hands are broken shows that the image was damaged during its trans- 
port, and the vedi, upon which it now stands, exhibits signs of having been cut by 
some sharp instrument. Apart from this, however, the theory that the main temple 
never has been finished is likely to represent the truth, and the progress of the work 
at Konarak will probably furnish additional proof in support of it. 

The mandafa now' affords a spectacle quite different from that show'n on Plate W 
of the last Annual Report. Its three gates have been blocked up with stones, and 
the interior has been shut up from view for ever. To fill up the top of it with sand a 
hole had to be bored through the top piece of the roof, which consists of several huge 
blocks of stones, joined together and weighing not less than 2,000 tons. The thick- 
ness of stone through which the boring was made was 28 feet and the hole measured 
5 inches in diameter. The loose stones of the roof have been reset, and their broken 
facings restored by plain work. To get stones to fill up the interior of the mandapa 
some portions of the big heap of debris to the west of the mandapa have been 
removed. This accidentally disclosed the interesting fact that about one third of the 
spire is still to be found standing beneath it. Near the top of the stone heap, on its north- 
ern side, the w'orkmen came upon a small chamber, 1 1 feet long from north to south, 
and 7 foot broad from east to w'est. The height of the apex of the corbelled roof from 
the floor is 1 1 feet. The door opening to the outside is 5 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet 
4 inches wide. A tunnel, 3 feet 3 inches high and i foot 8 inches wide, leads to the 
intenor of the spire Above this chamber stands a fine chlorite statue of a man on 
horseback. Its position had become a little shifted and the head of the man was 
missmg but was afterwards found among the debrts. The statue seems to represent 
Aruna, the forender of the rising sun. It is shown on Plate XXII (a) together with a 
portion of the opening of the chamber. The walls all around the chamber show the 
inner courses quite intact, and there can be no doubt that the chamber formed part 
of the spire in an outside niche of which the statue was placed. This discovery goes 
far to show that the spire collapsed only gradually and slowly/ and that the break 
down of Its upper portions did not cause considerable damage to its lower parts. The 
programme of work for the next year includes the removal of this debris west of the 
mandapa, and there is every chance that in unearthing the portion of the spire which 

remains we shal light upon further interesting discoveries, of which this fascinating ruin 
has already yielded so rich a harvest. . 

It should be added that an attempt has been made to plant small trees and 
shrubs around the temple court, but it will take some time before we can judge whether 
these wall be sufficient to keep out the strong drift of sand which comes sLping in 


* Mr. Cousens suggests that may have been intenrlpHTriTTTii 7Z 

images. [ Ed. j silver plate eyes, as is so common a practice with 
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The Temples at Vishnupur. 

The city of Vishnupur, an important trade centre in the district of Bankura, was 
the seat of a family of Malla Rajas, who had come down there from the north-w'est, 
and whose name curiously reminds one of another Rajput clan, who played an impor- 
tant part in the history of Buddha. The \ ishnupur Rajas considered themselves 
important enough to establish an era of their own, which went by the name of Mallah- 
dah or Malla-Sdka. It is employed in all the twelve temple inscriptions that still 
remain at Vishnupur, and the title deeds of the Raj, which are now preserved in the 
Government offices of the district head- quarters at Bankura, are said to be dated in 
the same era. From the fact that in one of the temple inscriptions the Malla year 
1064 corresponds to the Saka year 1680, I feel inclined to believe that the Malla era 
was arrived at simply by reducing the Bengali Fasli year by one hundred. Further 
details, however, are not available to me, and I cannot pronounce any definite opinion 
on the true epoch of the era or on other points in connection with it, as the dates of 
the temple inscriptions do not admit of accurate calculations. 

The dates of the twelve temple inscriptions fall between A.D. 1622 and 1758, evi- 
dently the flourishing period of the Raj, which soon afterwards became impoverished 
and finally was taken over by the British Government. The following list of the 
twelve inscriptions will be found to differ from that published by Mr. Beglar in Vol. 
VIII of General Cunningham’s Reports (p. 203). As I went very carefully over all the 
temples in V^ishnupur in the company of Babu Shib Das Bhattacharjee, a native of the 
town, who has made a special study of the history of the Raj, I can vouchsafe both 
the correctness and completeness of my list, and the difference between it and the 
previous one can only be accounted for by the loss of some of the inscription tablets in 
the mean time 


Date in 

Malla 

years. 

Name of temple. 

By whom built. 

928 

Mallesvara 

Virasimha. 

949 

Syama-Rai . . 

Raghunathasimha, son of Vira-Hamvirasirhha 

961 

Jor-Banga • 

Same king. 

962 

Kala canda 

Same king. 

964 

Lalaji . • > • 

Virasirhha, son of Raghunathasimha. 

971 

Madana Gopala • 

Siromani, queen of last king. 

971 

Murali Mohana • . ! 

Same queen, called Cudamani in the inscription. 

1000 ; 

1 

Madana Mohana • 

Durjanasimha. 

1032 

Jora-Mandira 

Probably Gopalasimha. 

1035 

Radha-Govinda . . 

Krsnasimha, son of Gopalasimha. 

1043 

1064 

Radha-Madhava 

) 

Cudamani, queen of last king. 

= Saka 
1680 

VRadha-Syama • • 

Caitanyasimha. 


H 
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It is not on account of their age or their historical associations that these 
temples claim the interest of archaeologists, but because they represent the most com- 
plete set of specimens of the peculiar Bengali style of temple architecture. This 
style has not yet died out. It will be familiar to any one who has taken a trip up tht- 
Hooghly river from Calcutta. All along the banks of the stream one meets with rows 
of six to twelve tiny little shrines with curved roofs, arranged in a lint^ and over 
these rise here and there larger buildings with one to four or even more small towers. 
The general principle, upon which the last type is arranged, is fairlv simple. The 
temple consists of a square building with a curved roof ; upon this rises one tower in 
the centre, either alone or surrounded by four, eight, and even twentv-four small 
corner towers. According to their number, the temple is called pafica-rafnu, nai'a- 
ratna, etc. The main building has an open gallery generallv on three sides onlv, which 
.surrounds the inner chamber or thakkur-bdri, the room where the image is placed upon 
the or altar. Stairs lead up to the towers of the roof. The outside walls are 
covered all over with small carved brick panels, the carvings representing religious 
scenes, generally from the history of Krsna or similar favourite subjects. 

In \ ishnupur, this type is represented by the temples of Svama-Rai and Madana- 


Mohana. built of bricks, and by those of Lalaji, Radha-Syama and Madana-Gopala, 
built of laterite. The first temple is perhaps the oldest specimen of the panca-rainu 
type that exists in Bengal. Nowhere outside Bengal proper has this stvle of temple 
architecture been found, and owing to the late date of all the existing specimens it 
is difficult to decide whether it existed at all in pre-Muhammadan times. The curved 
battlements of the roof, made in imitation of the roof of the ordinary village hut, 
certainly must have been peculiar to the architecture of Bengal before the Muham- 
madans took over the country, for they have introduced it into their own buildings 
evidently adopting merely one of the characteristic features of the architecture of the 


country ‘ The art of brick-carving had probably also been developed bv the native 
masons long before the advent of the Muhammadans, as stone generallv can onlv 1 -■ 
procured from great distances in the alluvial plains of Bengal. On the other hand from 
the fragments of indigenous Hindu carvings u.sed as building materials in the mosques 
and tombs at Gaur and Pandua it may be surmised that the ordinarv Northern Indian 
st^vde of temple architecture was not unknown to Bengal, and it is quite po.ssible that 
the Idea oi thojauca-ratna temple to some degree mav have been suggested by the 
form of the Muhammadan rau.a or tomb with its central dome and four corner 
minarets. The addition of eight or more corner towers would be quite in accordam e 
with the general tendency to extravagance and the love of excelling what previously 
existed no matter whether it meant real improvement in the architemure or not ' 

V b Bengali temple is represented bv the Jor-Bangla in 

\ ishnupur of which a ground plan and section are shown in Figs’ i and ^ 

sLc^an is^sTrr? d^' ‘f ' thakkur-bdrl, or 

one for the stair.s leading up to the tower on top of the roof. But there is a conspi- 

cuous difterence in the elevation of the main buildino- i /- 

^ Duuding. Ab its name jor bangla or 


Set Annual Report, 1902*1903. p. 51. 
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“ double bungalow ” implies, it looks like two Bengali huts joined together. 

. The roof likewise ha 

^ one tower in the centre. 



The type is not so com- 
mon as the panca-ratna 
or nava-ratna types, but 
is found in other places 
besides \'ishnupur. A 
building like a Bengali 
hut has also been erect- 
ed over the tomb of 
Path Khan near the 
Qadam RasCil at Gaur, 
which dates from the 
time of Aurangzeb. 

The Jor-Bangla 
temple was repaired a 
few years ago, but on 
inspection it appeared 
that the repairs had been 


,.- 1 -^-^ ; 1 ^ done so carelessly that 

j__jor-BangLi : Ground-pl.in. further restoration work 

was urgently required. The broken carved brick tablets in the walls had merely been 

J . filled up with plaster, and 

several bad cracks had 
been attended to at 
all. In addition to the 
n p* Jor-Bangla temple, the 

LlLjJ — I ' conservation of the fol- 

lowing buildings has been 
' sanctioned; Syama-Rai 

temple, having the finest 

^ specimens of carved 

'■/ C-v- >J f. tiles; Madana Mohana 

\ l *'.4'- X • 1 £ . 

I. i temple and a brick-faced 

t'j-i: water-basin north of it, 

MalleSvara temple, con- 

I ^ M a ^ ^ si.stlng of a square tower 

rO if\ (f\ El only and being the oldest 

Is 1 [ El temple in Vishnupur ; 

^ tli — It l 1 I I i I ' I ^ t | IS , Madana Gopala temple 

^ ^ the only specimen of a 

panca-ratna temple built 
Pig ^.-jlr.Bangla : Section. of laterite stone ; and a 

h,.n,e gate leading to the fort. The total non, her of ten, pies at t'ishnupur be.ng very 
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large the Government can only undertake to preserve some of the best specimens 
of each type One building which it would be desirable to maintain cannot unfortunately 
be included among them. It is called Ras-manca, a curious structure wdth many 
galleries and a huge pyramidal roof, which was used for putting up the idols at the 
Ras-festival in honour of Krsna. It has been so much damaged owing to bad 
construction that it cannot be restored without practically dismantling and rebuilding 
the entire edifice. 


The ruins of Bagerhat near Khulna. 

The modern town of Bagerhat south of Khulna has been identified by Blochmann 
with Khalifatabad, a name occurring as a mint^place on coins of the independent 
Sultans of Bengal and the head-quarters of a Sarkar or district in the later rent-rolls. It 
borders close on the jungles of the Sunderbans, and the existence at that place of the 
seat of a local goiernor affords a proof that in those days cultiv’ation extended further 
to the south than at present. The question sometimes asked, as to whether the 
Sunderbans were ever generally populated, cannot, I think, be answered by a short 
yes or 7io. The vicissitudes in the political history of the Gangetic Delta, of which so 
little is known to us, must have been productive of corresponding vicissitudes in their 
state of cultivation Already in the fourth century, A.D., the conquests of Samudra- 
Gupta extended as far as Samatata, and a few centuries later the royal family of that 
country seems to have adhered to Buddhism, as one of them, Silabhadra was met by 
Hiuen Thsang in Magadha as a venerable old Buddhist scholar. Another native of 
SamaUta, Indrabhadra, perhaps a spiritual descendant of Silabhadra, put up a fine life- 
sized image of Buddha at Budh Gaya. Some forty miles south of the modern town 
of Port Canning stands an isolated brick temple, known as Jater Deul very likelv five 
hundred and more years old. The country all around it was a thick inhabitable 
jungle, and only recently has been put under cultivation. 

One of the governors of Khalifatabad in the time of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud Shah 
I. of Benpl, a ter the restoration of the house of Balban to the royal throne, is known 

calls him Khan Jahan ‘All. 
which the rustic tongue of the Eastern Bengalis has turned into Khm.ja -AH. but the 
addition of the word All IS not warranted by history. In fact, we know only very 

ilfitK nh 'uH his tomb ■ he died on the night of the 

was h ' d '**^1. ' k 'A “‘•'h October, A.D. 1459, and 

Identica ,r “ay a'so, as pointed out by Blochmann, be 

from Da th^ certain waja Jahan, whom we find mentioned in an inscription 
from Dacca, the date of which corresponds to the .3th June, .459 A.D. Beyond this 

hiTZr"? popular" tradition thal besides 

by the naine^'of* ^ pnncipal mosque at Khalifatabad, which now goes 

iotwl mav be C T " ‘ ^-dition relates in addLn 

D. Sunder^ Kh^-^ T V ^ on Jessore and in a recent pamphlet by Mr. 

sent out by th7 oT DelL^r'' ^ ^ staunch warrior who was 

— Q conqu er the distant country and who worked 

1 ') See J. A. S. B., XXXVI, 1867, Part I, p. 126 . ^ 
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great miracles and achieved wonderful deeds. Even Akbar is credited with having 
appointed him. Similar stories of a military conqueror being turned into a Pir, or of a 
saint, like the famous Shah Jalal of Sylhet, waging war against the infidels, however 
fabulous in detail, still retain a distant echo of the important political role that was 
played in the earlier centuries of Muhammadan rule in India by saints and leaders 
of the great spiritual orders. 

The tomb of the “ Pir” is a solid brick building, covered by a big dome. Here 
he lies buried under a stone sarcophagus, resting on several terraces of stone and 
brick, and covered all over with pious sentences, reflecting on the vanity of human 
life. “ The end is death ” ( ) is the twice repeated refrain of a Persian poem 
engraved upon the tomb. The floor was covered with glazed tiles of octagonal shape 
which later vandalism has removed, in spite of the great veneration in which the 
saint is held. The building is not in great need of repairs and requires but little 
attention, as it is a splendid specimen of the solid masonry work of those days, to 
which even the dampness of the Sunderbans affords no real danger. 

The same cannot be said in regard to the Sath Gumbaz or mosque of sixty 
domes. It has in reality seventy-seven domes, i.e. eleven rows of seven each, the 
central row consisting of vaults, but the name seems to have been chosen out of the 
ordinary Indian predilection for round numbers. It has sometimes been said that the 
building was no mosque but a sort of Darbar Hall, built by Khan Jahan, but this 
story deserves as little credit as another tale of his treasures being deposited beneath 
the floor. There are the usual prayer niches, or mihrabs, in the back wall, which is to 
the west, and the style is in every respect that of a mosque, the only peculiarity being 
the great number of domes which cover the roof. A small door leads through the 
back wall into the interior, as in all larger mosques in India. As it now is, the mosque 
can only be preserved as a partial ruin and no complete restoration of it is intended. 
Its masonry is verv inferior compared with the tomb of Khan Jahan, and to this is due 
the greater damage which it has suffered. Provisions, however, have now been made 
to protect it against further ruin. 

The sanctioned amount of the conservation works at Bagerhat is R 15,410. This 
includes a sum of R500 to be paid as compensation for destroying a great number of 
areca-palms around the Sath Gumbaz mosque, in order to lay its exterior open to view 
and to fence off the ground around the ruin. 


T. Bloch. 



CONSERVATION IN THE CENTRAL 

PROVINCES. 
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T he Central Provinces and Berar cannot be said to be rich in antiquarian 
remains; compared with Central India, its collection is poor indeed. The 
( ountry has the appearance of having been denuded of most of its ancient buildings ; 
for we find, now and again, stray sculptures and carved stones in odd corners, which 
indicate the former existence of monuments whose very sites are now obliterated and 
forgotten. Possibly there still exists many an old relic, of considerable interest, 
lying hidden away in some of the extensive jungle and little known tracts in the 
f’rovince, that has not come under the notice of anv one capable of estimating it.s 
Vtiiue. The Eeudatory States, in particular, require to be properly explored, as they 
are much less known to us than the regular districts. 

Of the eighteen districts comprising the Central Provinces, eight of them contain 
nearl\ all the remains of any consequence, these being Sagar, Damoh, Jabalpur, 
Bilaspur, Raipur, Sambalpur, and Chanda. These remains are chieflv Hindu, but 
Buddhist and Jaina are also represented. Of first class Muhammadan work there is 
very little indeed, the old mosques and tombs at Burhanpur being among the few 
objects of any interest whatever. The most ancient relic, for which we have any 
reliable date, is the Asoka edict inscription lying amongst the rocks in the secluded 
glen of Rupanatha, in the Jabalpur district, of about B.C. 250. The stone circles, 
found scattered about in the eastern portion of the Nagpur district, may be older; but 
a.s stone circles continue to be set up by certain primitive tribes at the present day. 
It IS difficult to judge of the age of such, unless assisted bv objects that mav be dug up 
within them. Some of them, it is true, have yielded flint arrow heads and axes; 
and these we may suppose to be pre-historic. Between the A§oka edict and the 
Tigowa temple, a few miles distant, of about the fifth centurv A.D we find 
nothing, save an old rock inscription at Sakti, and possibly the Pachmarhi caves, 
though the latter, I think, are coeval with the Tigowa shrine. At Sirpur on thj 
Mahanadi, in the eastern part of the Raipur district, are images and traces ’of small 

Buddhistshrines of about the seventh or eighth century; and. much later, an image 

o Vairapani at Tewar near Jabalpur. The earliest Hindu remains, as vet discovered 
are those at Eran. in the Sagar district, of the fifth century, which are followed 
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closely, within a century or so, by the old brick temples at Sirpur and other pla(T‘^> 
in the eastern districts of the Provinces ; the remains of a small temple at Ramtek, 
and an old stone temple at Bhatala in the Chanda district. These are but frag- 
mentary remains, now in a sad state of ruin. Later than these come a few examplrs 
of the mediaeval decorated class of stone temples, also badly ruined, or left unfinished 
originally, such as the temples at Janjgir and Pali in the Bilaspur district. Bheraghat, 
near Jabalpur, Nohta in the Damoh district, Mandhata on the Narmada in Nimar 
and Markanda in the Chanda district. At various other places are found fragiuentarv 
remains of old shrines. Of Taina remains there is but little left to us. thoimh tht‘ 
frequent occurrence of solitary images, more or less mutilated, show that Jaina shrines 
were by no means few in olden da vs. The principal shrines of this faith, now 
standing, are one at Arang in the Raipur district, and one at Bhandak, near Chanda, 
both ruinous, the latter being in a verv dilapidated state. 

With such ruins it is indeed difficult to know what to do. Restoration is 
impossible, as any attempt at rebuilding would result in new buildings being ere('ted. 
decorated with the few fragments of the old. It does not do to commence dismant- 
ling and rebuilding, for we should only find that half the stones, when taken down, 
were quite unfit, owing to fractures or disintegration, to be used again. But the 
same stones will last manv years yet in their present condition if strengthened 
by the judicious use of a little good cement, and this binding and bracing of tht* 
loose parts together into larger solid masses, not likelv to move, bv cement, 
clamps, and such like means, is about all that can be done, excepting, perhaps, 
the fencing in of the monuments,— a means of protection of great impoitance in this 
country, since it shows tht‘ despoiling villager that the building is being watched 
over by Government. Thus it happens that in the Central Provinces we have no 
conservation works of anv importance going on -nothing but minor works of 
preservation. A scheme for the repair of most of these remains has alreadv been 
elaborated and is now in course of execution, 

Ordinarv Muhammadan work is more or less understood bv the Public Works 
officials who carry out the repairs, but these old fragmentary remains of Hindu 
buildings are unintelligible to them, and hence the onlv wav to have repairs carried 
out satisfactorilv, is personallv to make complete notes upon the spot of every little 
item of work to be done, and how it should be done, and to let the estimates 
be framed upon these notes. To leave anvthing vague, even down to the manner of 
inserting a single stone in a particular position, is fraught with danger at the hands of 
niistns^ to whom the work is, in most cases, entirely entrusted. One has also 
to keep in mind all possibilities of error, and to specify, therefore, not only what has 
to be done but also what has not to be done. 

In Berar, too, which is now a part of the Central Provinces, antiquarian remains 
are comparatively few, and are almost entirely confined to the southern districts, 
practically nothing of interest being found to the north of the railway, save the hill 
forts of Narnala and Gawilgarh. The remains to the south are Hindu and are 
mostly of the class loosely termed “ Hemadpanti '' by the people ; that is, lat(* 
nuHiaival. Buldana possesses most of these, this part ot the country having b^^en 
well within the influence of the Devagiri Yadavas, who were great patrons of temple 
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building. In considering these styles of architecture, all modem boundaries m ist be 
ignored entirely; and this is why "Circles," as at present settled, and which, (or 
administrative purposes, must be circumscribed by the same, are very awkward for 
purposes of investigation and conservation, in that they cut into styles and break them 
up piecemeal. It would be better, if it could be arranged, for each " Circle " to embrace 
wholly certain classes or styles, especially where these are local and comprised within 
fairly definite areas As an e.vample of the unsatisfactory nature of the present 
arrangement 1 might mention that Mr. Rea, of the Madras Circle, has published a 
nionograph on the Chaulukyan architecture as he has found it in the Bellarv and 
adjoining districts, whither it has spread from the Kanarese districts of the Bombay 
Presidency and the northern part of Maisur; while 1 myself have the material 
fora similar account of the style as I have found it within my own borders. But 
how much better it would have been to have had a complete monograph on the 

whole, based upon notes and material gathered over the entire area covered by 
It, irrespective of territorial boundary lines ! ' 

The heaviest items of work in the r^ntral ■ j • i 

i.1. • 1 ^ v>entral rrovinces dunncf the oast vear havp 

been the repairs to the .Muhammadan buildingsat Burhanpur, and the improvement of the 

roofing over the shrine of the old ruined temple of Siddhe.vara at Mandhata. As with 

most of the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan i * r n , 

to have confined their building I 7^^ 

nowhere else, within the area under their infl ^ ate buildings of their capital, for 
In addition to their mosques totbs Tai: 
svstem of water-works, n^’e i" ' ru ed"’ Th 

has withstood the ra;ages of time and I one that 

great Jami-Masjid, It fs a very substrnfiars^nrbl' 

is rather marred by the disproportion between the very l"' "" f uT 
excessively tall mnidys that flank it at its extreme ends ^Th" 

here were the repairs to the cornices of the - - ’ .i, ' ^ repairs required 

young frfal trees from the masonry and the fl Itroken, the removal of 

Another large masjid, known as the Bibi Masjid'Tftha? h’’" 

on either side of the great central arch of the facade lik ' “ r.'" 

buddings, ,s in too ruinous a condition to warrant m’uch h^^'d 

propping It up so as to keep it as it is and ^ beyond 

^uja‘, outside the town, the walls witl I 

painting, which has become v^v di^ a . ^ with a kind of fresco 

to see what can be done towards cleaning i!"" are now being made 

converted into a Dak Bungalow there w ^ been 

ceilings, some of which was renovated ^ ^bis painting in the groined 

Nawaz Khan’s tomb is a large heaw ’’^^ber a crude manner. Shah 

more important work is being done ii^' • ^be 

hanging cornice. There is a groun nrtT restoration of parts of its over- 

be those of some of the Faruki kim^s "7 ^^id to 

The centra] and smallest tomb is a comTt ^ 

repairs are being carried out. P ^ ^ ^"’o, however, minor 

Bats are a very great nuisance in these as in i ii 

tnese, as m nearly all such buildings. To 
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prevent their ingress the open doorways and windows have to be closed with wire net- 
ting ; and in addition to this, especially where doorwavs cannot be kept permanentlv 
closed, several lengths of fine wire are being stretched across at different heights in 
the interior. This is a well-known device for compelling bats and birds to evacuate 
a building. 

The work at the old temple of Siddhesvara at Mandhata was started under 
special instructions from His Excellency the Vicerov, who visited the place in October 
1902. The temple is situated upon the top of the hill, on the island in the Narmada, 
above the famous temple of Oriikaresvara. It appears to have been left unfinished, 
but was intended to be a very fine building. As it stands at present, it consists of 
the square sanctum, with a doorway in each of its four sides, its walls having been car- 
ried up almost to the springing of the spire : but the latter seems never to have been 
built, though manv dressed stones lie about prepared for it. To make the shrine 
usable in later times, an unsightlv dome, in Muhammadan fashion, was thrown over 
it. Standing upon the high platform, out in front of each of the four doors are the 
great columns of the surrounding mandapa or porches. But here again the work 
has been left unfinished, the architraves alone lying across the tops of the columns 
The removal of the uglv dome, and the substitution of something more in keeping 
with the old work, was the principal item of work to be accomplished here. To 
build a sculptured stone spire, such as was originally intended, with its mass of fret- 
work ornament and minor spires and finials grouped about the main tower, would 
have been altogether out of the question, both from the enormous cost and our 
ignorance of the intended design ; while to build anything else approximating that in 
general outline, though plain, would have been false and out of harmony with the 
rest of the structure. It only remained, then, to remove the dome and introduce a 
sunk flat roof, which could not be seen from without, and so leave the building, to 
all appearances, such as it was before the dome was put on, that is, an unfinished 
structure The slabs of this flat roof had to be laid upon the flanges of light JL-iron 
girders, laid across from wall to wall, the flanges being sunk into the stone and flush 
with the same. Other minor repairs were also to be carried out, the total expen- 
diture being estimated at R3,43o. 

When these old decorated temples are the least bit ruinous, they are most 
dangerous piles to meddle with. Built of heavy blocks of stone, put together 
without mortar, with little or no bonding, the least settlement in any part often con- 
verted the whole of the fabric into a loose unstable mass, simply held together by 
the jamming of the stones in their tendency to collapse. Add to this the frequent 
breaking of stone beams and their consequent sagging, with the crushing weight 
of masonrv above them, and it would be difficult to find a more dangerous structure 
in which to risk one’s life. In the case of cracked beams, angle iron, in short 
lengths, can be used in a variety of ways to very great advantage ; and, as our 
principal object with such buildings is simply to preserve them as ruins from fur- 
ther damage, the look of these temporary struts and supports will be hardly more ob- 
jectionable than a frame placed around a broken museum exhibit to keep it together. 
At the fine old ruined \’ai.>nava temple now being repaired, at Janjgir, we shall 
have to use some such expedient to support the broken lintel of the great entranc'c 

I 
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doorway. The lintel of this doorway and the beam above it are richly sculptured 
with symbolic images and arabesques, and must, although both are cracked through, 
be retained at any cost. Indeed, to remove them, even if it were desirable, half the 
front of the building would have to be dismantled. 

On account of the peculiar method of construction followed in the erection of these 
old shrines, where the whole structure, spire included, is erected with an inner and an 
outer shell, the space between being filled in with dry rubble, and with little or no 
bonding of the two shells together, it is very difficult to know what to do when we 
find the outer shell fallen, and the rough back of the inner one exposed. If the 
original stones of the exterior are still there, they may, under expert guidance, be 
sorted and rebuilt; but, more often than not, they have long ago been carried away. 
At Pali, twelve miles beyond Ratanpur, in the Bilaspur district, is an old sculptured 
temple much in this condition, so far as its spire is concerned From the upper half 
the outer casing of carved stones have fallen, leanng the crowning member supported 
upon stones of the inner core of masonry. Though it may be possible at some future 
time, when the more pressing work in the Pronnce is finished and money is available*, 
to reconstruct this outer shell in carved stone work, all we can do with it at present is 
to convert the whole loose mass, as it stands, into one solid whole by the use of cement 
grouting. This will not interfere with future restoration, and, until them, will protect 
the tower from any further disintegration. This work has been put in hand. 

At Xohta, on the main road between Jabalpur and Damoh, is an old and interest- 
mg ruined temple of, at latest, the loth century A.D. When I visited it in 1894, 1 
found it in a very ruinous condition, the outer shell of the walls of the shrine havincc 
for the most part fallen, together with the miara and roof of the sabhdmandapa. 
I was then travelling m the Central Provinces on the special dutv of collecting 
materials for my lists of remains in those Provinces, and the monuments themselves 
were not then under my charge for conservation purposes. Besides photographs of 
the temple, I had drawings made of a great number of the carved stones that had 
fallen ^om the building, and these, together with a plan and outline elevation, I for- 
warded to the Executive Engineer with a view to the re-erection of the fallen portion 
since nearly all the material was still Ring there. Subsequently this work was carried 

not badly put together, but the roof of the ,nandapa is less satisfactory. It was 

railed ^ to poor work, one corner of ih^ sikhara 

hCteer of thf 7 bT the Executive 

Engineer of the Jabalpur Division. Subsequently, when .Nohta came under the 

Damoh and Sagar Executive Engineer, the former re-erection was lost sight of and 

the proposals to rebuild the fallen corner were treated a. if th 1 T 7 

up for the first time. It is proposed nou- t x. u u ^ was being taken 

1 I f ■ ■ P posed now to rebuild the who e sikhara and I have 

asked for an inspection of the Executive > i- , 1 nave 

is commenced. ^ ^ working drawings before the work 

One of the most interesting remains in the Central Provinces is the ruined 
circular temple upon the hHl i . evinces is tne ruined 

surrounded b'* verpicturele eon ^ d T " 

between the celebrated xMarbl! Rocks "^^vTat Narmada, where it flows 

Kocks. \\ hat remains of the old work is a circular 
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corridor, which once surrounded the main temple. The latter has disappeared and a 
modern one now stands upon its site. In the corridor are placed life-sized images of 
the Yoginis, there having been some eighty-two images in all. Numbers of these 
have been smashed and removed, and some years ago some one undertook the repairs 
•of the place, and, unfortunately, re-arranged many of the images, so that they are not 
placed now in their original sequence as given by Sir Alex. Cunningham in his report 
for the years 1873-5, Vol. IX. xA.s further repairs were necessary, a fresh estimate 
was prepared lately, but the Sub-Divisional Officer, in his enthusiasm to do the vork 
Thoroughly, included the carving of entirely fresh images to take the place of the 
missing ones ! 

From the old deserted site of Sirpur, on the Mahanadi, in the Raipur district, we 
hope to get together a good collection of images and other sculptures of very con- 
siderable interest for the Nagpur and Raipur museums. The site is being encroached 
upon by almost impenetrable jungle, and many of the brick heaps, indicating former 
buildings, are already enveloped in it, and are consequently difficult to find. There 
are still standing the ruins of some three or four old brick temples of the early cen- 
furies of the Christian era, the principal one being that of Laksmana. This, though 
the most complete, is in a terribly dilapidated condition, and simple repairs, calculated 
to preserve the fabric from further immediate decay, is all that it has been found possible 
to do. The whole of the sahha-mandapa , or hall, has been destroyed, and a great deal 
•of the sikhara besides. The sites of other temples are scattered thickly about the 
place, which consist of mounds varying in size, wholly of brick in which are 

turied numbers of fine stone images, sculptured pillars, door-frames, beams and other 
fragments. On one site we found two life-sized seated images of Buddha. I have 
proposed that these temple sites be excavated very carefully under the eve of a sub- 
ordinate officer of some intelligence ; and that all walls or foundations that mav be 
n et with, be left as they are, the debris being removed from around and within them. 
Ao too, all statuary and sculptured stone-work found are to be carefully cleared, but 
left upon the spot where they are discovered, and the dibris removed a few yards off, 
and piled into a circular or square protecting ramp around the site, provision being 
made for drainage. All sites are to be treated in this manner, and left until 1 can 
again visit the place, when I intend mapping them out and noting all their individual 
peculiarities. Afterwards, I purpose making a selection of sculptures to be removed to 
the Rffipur and Nagpur museums, and determining what is to be done for the safety of 
the rest. The place, at present, is a thorough jungle, with a small hamlet of thatched 
huts. There is a modern temple, made up of old materials, whitewashed within and 
without, where there are several old inscription slabs, one of which is built partly in 
the pavement and partly under the wall of the porch, where people walk over it and 
deface the inscription. Yet, if we attempted to remove it, we should probably be 
immediately obstructed by ignorant temple parasites, and be accused of sacrilege 
The custodians of this temple, if, indeed, they may be called such, have been harrying 
the old temple sites for stone which they have been purloining in order to build walN 
and shanties around the temple. 1 have asked for this practice to be stopped, but I find 
district officers as a rule so exceedingly sensitive with regard to such matters that they 
often do not care to interfere. 
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Estimates for repairs to buildings at twenty-one places in the Central Provinces, 
excluding Berar, have been passed by me, aggregating 826,063. These are mostly 
all for minor repairs. Much of this work is still in progress, and, during the year 
1905-06, an endeavour will be made to complete these unfinished works. 

In Berar estimates were prepared for works at eleven places amounting to 
Ri I|9I2. 


Henry Cousens. 
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T he claims of the ruined citv of \'iiayanagar to be mentioned first among the sites, 
where conservation work has been going on during the past year, need no 
demonstration. It ranks amongst the most interesting archaeological places in India, 
and is so well known, indeed, that it seems almost superfluous to offer any introduc- 
tory remarks For the sake, however, of those readers who are unfamiliar with its 
history, it may be stated that from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era \'iiayanagar was a city of paramount importance in Southern India, and 
claimed dominion over territories extending from the river Krishna to Cape Comorin. 
It is generally believed to have been founded in or about the year 1336 A.D. by a 
Hindu prince named Harihara, a refugee from Warangal after the destruction of that 
city by the Muhammadans about 1323 A.D. The dynasty founded by him ‘‘rapidly 
increased in power and spread its influence over a great portion of the Southern 
Peninsula. It was perpetually at war with the Muhammadan kings to the north of the 
Krishna. The feud continued till S. i486 (A.D. 1564), when a combination of the 
Muhammadan sovereigns of the Dekhan succeeded, by a supreme effort, in overthrow- 
ing the dynasty, destroyed the city, put the king to death, and completely destroyed 
the Hindu power in the South.” ^ 

A most interesting description of the state of the city, as it existed at the height 
of its power, is given in Mr Sewell’s “ Forgotten Empire,” and, judging from 
Abdu-r-Razzaq’s ’ description of it cited there, it must, indeed, have been an imposing 
stronghold with its seven lines of walls, massive fortifications, citadels and handsome 
palaces. Now, unfortunately, the place is sadly ruined, but its remains are still an 
object of astonishment and admiration to visitors from all parts of the world, and supply 
ample testimony of its ancient splendour under the Hindu kings. A description of 
these remains as they now stand, treated from a purely archaeological standpoint, 
is still a desideratum, though much has been done by Mr. R. Sewell's excellent work “ 
to illustrate their architecture and their history and to make them generally known. 

What strikes one most about \'ijayanagar is the strange and weird aspect of the 
site. Its general appearance, indeed, is widely “ different from any expectation one is 


* Rea, (i8S6), p. 4. 

5 Persian Ambassador, visited Vija>ana^ar in 1443 A.D. 
^ .-i Forgotten Empire ’ (lOOu), p. 8S. 
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likely to form on the subject beforehand Instead of a flat-lying town surrounded by 
cultivated fields, and intersected by streets regularly laid out, we find the whole site 
interspersed with groups of bare rocky hills or huge granite boulders with little vege- 
tation of any sort upon them. The ancient streets or bazars— of which three re- 
main in fairly perfect condition, while traces of others are visible — are placed in the 
vallevs among these hills." ' The ruins cover an area of more than nine square 
miles, including the several lines of fortifications and outworks. The bazars referred to 
above all have a large temple situated at one end, three of the most important being 
the Sri Pampapatisvami, Krsnasvami and \hthalasvami temples. The bazar to which 
the first named temple belongs, was a residential one and the most important of. all. 
It is still in good preservation. The others were occupied as shops, and consist at 
present of long colonnades of plain stone piers which once constituted the bazars. 
Between them the ground is taken up either by cultivated fields or by dense jungle. 

The outer extent of the seven lines of fortifications was about sixteen miles; and 
traces of them are still to be seen here and there One spot where thev can be fol- 
lowed is eight miles distant, on the Bellary road ; and several other vestiges of them 
have recently been observed by the Survey on the Anegunde side of the river. 

The first effort that was made to rescue these remains at \ ijavanagar from 
further decay was in the early eighties, when Major Cole, Conservator of .Ancient 
Monuments, carried out some repairs to part of the buildings brief accounts of which 
may be found in his Reports for 1 880-81 and the following years About this time I 
m\ self happened to be sta\ ing some months at \ ijayanagar, engaged upon a survey 
of the buildings, and I had an opportunity of seeing the work of conservation then in 
progress under IMr, Black, the local engineer in charge. It was chiefly concerned in 
the rebuilding of a courtyard wall of the Vithalasvami temple, and the replastering of 
the ancient tower of the stone car at the same place. Some years later, a Collector of 
Bellarv chanced to visit this temple, and seeing cracks in the masonry of the lower 
part of the car, ordered the demolition of the tower of the car under the mistaken 
impression that it had been erected by Mr. Black and that its weight had caused the 
fractures he noticed. As a fact, the cracks were caused at the time that the 
Muhammadans sacked the city and mutilated its monuments, and during the past 
twenty years I have been able to discern no change whatever in them. The tower 
itself was an ancient one and is illustrated in Fergusson's Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture and Architecture tn Mysore and Dharwar, works which were published years 
before conservation work was ever dreamt of. 

After 1883, when the post of Conservator was abolished, the ruins were left 
untouched, as there was no department to look after them, and, Jxcept for the removal 

of vegetation by the watchmen, they remained in the same neglected and uncared tor 
State until a year ago. 

The scheme which has now been undertaken for their preservation is an extensive 
one, and will require several years for completion. Its objects are to open up the 
whole of the site by clearing away the jungle and constructing roads to the various 
buildings, thus making them accessible to visitors, and further, to carry out systematic 
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Structural repairs to the buildings themselves. Restoration is not contemplated except 
where it is absolutely essential to the safety of the structures. 

The Queen s Bath (No. 20, Plate XXII I) has been connected with the Zanana 
and the Council Room by a road which also touches upon Maharnavami Dibba 
and the Hazara Ram(;andrasvami temple. Jungle has been cut down generally 
throughout the site, and particularly from the huge monolithic statue of Narasimha 
and from the Ganesa temple. In some cases, however, the clearance of vegetation 
has not been, perhaps, quite as effective as could be desired, owing to the roots of 
plants being so deeply imbedded in the masonry, that their complete eradication was 
impossible without demolishing and rebuilding large portions of the structures. 

The foregoing works absorbed most of the season, but time was also found for 
some of the more urgent works of conservation. The walls of the GaneSa temple, 
which were leaning outwards at the north-west corner, were buttressed and the roof 
repaired. The ceiling of the Krsnasvami temple was strengthened with concrete 
against the percolation of water. The ceiling at the bottom of the gcpitra in the 
southern entrance of the Vithalasvami temple, which was threatening to fall down, was 
propped up with three pillars erected on a heap of debns. These pillars had to be 
sunk to a considerable depth in the ground as otherwise they might have been brought 
down by the next rains. During my inspection of this temple I found that the 
Dj pastarnbha (lofty stone lamp pillar), standing in front of it, had been pulled down. A 
subsequent investigation into the matter showed that some people h^id made an attempt 
to blow up the pillar with a cartridge in the hope of finding treasure under its 
base, and the Executive Engineer, finding it in an unsafe condition, had had it 
dismantled. 

It should be added that watchmen have been appointed to look after all the build- 
ings and to keep them neat and clean. 

Durini^ the construction of the new road referred to above, some mounds, which 
evidently marked the remains of destroyed buildings, were dug into, and in one of them 
were disclosed the foundations of a rectangular building with elaborately carved base. 
Among the debris were lumps of charcoal and calcined iron, probably the remains of 
the materials used by the Muhammadans in the destruction of the building. The 
stones bear extensive signs of having been exposed to the action of fire. That the 
chief buildings were destroyed by fire, historical evidence shows, and many buildings, 
notably the \'ithalasvami temple, still bear signs, in their cracked and fractured stone- 
work, of the catastrophe which overtook them. \o doubt the chief Palace buildings 
were among those which were thus destroyed, and their remains may be sought for 
among the many extensive ruined foundations of civil buildings, which exist a short dis- 
tance from the present so-called Palace buildings. These latter, which are of no great 
extent are in fairly complete preservation, and the inference is that it was only because 
they were of second-rate importance that they were spared by the invading Muham- 
madans. 

f 3 efore leaving Vijayanagar I should like to draw particular attention to a map 
of the city and surrounding country, which is now under compilation. Hitherto the 
only map of these remains available was the one published in Meadows Taylor and 
Fergusson’s ''Architecture tn Dharwar and Mysore, vhich gave the names and 
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locality of but a few of the many monuments scattered over this extensive area ; 
and the new map will therefore, be gladly welcomed bv archaeologists, and will help 
greatly to facilitate the carrying out of the Survey’s scheme of conservation. The 
map in question has been some time in preparation Proposals for its compilation 
were first made prior to 1901, though the work could not actuallv begin until February 
IQ02. Since then it has been going on uninterruptedly and methodically under an 
experienced surveyor. All the buildings, whether known before or not, statues, idols, 
inscribed stones and other miscellaneous objects of interest, -were sedulouslv hunted 
up, measured and registered, and accounts of the progress made from season to season 
were published in the .annual reports of the Madras Archaeological Survey. 


Another large group of monuments in this Presidency, which have come under 
repair are those of Kanclpurarri (Conjeeveram). The site has from a very early date 
been famous ; but until the discoveries made by Mr. Sewell and Dr. Burgess in 1883, 
no one - at least during the last century — suspected that among this group there still 
existed buildings as early as, or, it may be, even earlier than any other known examples 
in Southern India. 

Parenthetically it may' be remarked that up to that time the best known monu** 
ments of an early date were those at Mamallapuram ; and as the rat has there are un- 
mistakably monolithic reproductions of earlier structural fabrics, it became a question 
w hethcr any' examples of these pre\ lous structures might still exist but taking into account 
the great antiquity of the rafhas it seemed hardly probable that any of their structural 
prototypes could have withstood the ravages of time and violence for so long. In this 
connection it must be remembered that until a few years ago few or no Hindu structural 
temples in the Peninsula were known of a date even anterior to those of the Colas 
of the ele\ enth century'. This much at any' rate seemed likely that as the Pallavas 
were the excavators of the Mamallapuram remains, any of the earlier structures, that 
might still exist, ought to be looked for in the country formerly under the swav of 
the Pallavas, and possibly in their ancient capital itself. The first, however, to be 
discovered were the group at Pattadakal, ' in the Belgaum district, of which the 
temple of Virupaksa dates from the early part of the eighth century A.D. The 
further discovery of the Kancipuram group of temples now under review is, therefore 
of considerable importance to archaeological research ; and with the Pattadakal and 

Kokanur temples, supplies a further link which earlier investigators had,' previous to 
1874, looked for in vain. ^ 

Though the group has been named after the Pallava dynasty, the only knovMi 
examples of Pallava architecture remaining in the city of Conjeeveram are six m 
number. The Tripurantakesvara and Airavatesvara shrines are the smallest of the 
series. The.se are constructed of sand-stone, which has suffered severely from the 
weathering effects of time. Their walls are mostly covered with a profusion of sculp 
tured panels, which are all more or less affected : and some are so effectually worn 
away, that only parts of the images can be traced. The owners have filled uo th^ 
hollow^with brick and covered the figures with plaster. So complete indeed is th ir 
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decav, that their successful preservation offers a problem of the gravest difficultv, and 
it is onlv bv painstaking care that a satisfactory solution can be found to it. 

The Kailasanatha temple, a building of great importance architecturally, was 
discovered by Dr. Burgess in 1883. It is the largest and most elaborately sculptured 
one of the group. The summits of the towers of the cells arranged around 
its courtvards had been previouslv hemmed m by brick walls. These walls were 
removed during the past vear and the fine effect of the original design can now be 
clearly seen. Some of the walls, which were cracked and were leaning outwards, were 
supported up with buttresses, while many of the joints were plastered, and the 
building freed from vegetation. 

The most interesting feature of the Mukte.^vara temple is its portico, which bears 
a striking resemblance to the facades of the cave temples at Mamallapuram. The 
walls of this temple were thickly overgrown with bushes, which were cut down : 
but in a few months thev had grown again with increased vigour, the cutting seem- 
ing to have had the same effect as pruning. The difficulty is that the roots of the 
plants and trees growing on the top of the walls have penetrated right through the 
joints and down to the ground itself, so that the only effective course is to dismantle 
the stone-work, cut out the roots, and then rebuild the masonry in its original position. 

There are several buildings at Conjeeveram where conservation work was carried 
out. but as it was connected chiefly with the removal of vegetation, it is needless to 
describe it in detail. 

The Visnu and Siva temples at Tadpatri are stated to have been erected by 
Rainalinga Nayudu in S. 13S7 or A.D. 1465. Fergusson in describing the former 
says, “The one now in use, dedicated to Visnu, is the older, and, in so far as whitewash 
and paint will allow me to judge, ranges with the works of the earliest kings of 
the \’ijayanagar dynasty." ^ It is a building of considerable interest and possesses a 
small shrine in the form of a stone car, similar to, but smaller than, the better known 
one in the \'ithalasvami temple at Vijayanagar. 

The whole stmcture was badly in need of repairs. In some of the interior 
mandapas, the roofs leaked, pillars were out of plumb and stone lintels were cracked. 
The large entrance go pur a (Plate XX 1 \’) was considered so dangerous, that a proposal 
was at first made to demolish it, but fortunately this idea was afterwards given up. 
The construction of the gopura is characterized by the use of a considerable amount of 
wood-work, chiefly in the lintels to the window openings which occur in all the storeys. 
The wood-work had decayed and the supported brick-work had consequently cracked or 
fallen, leaving the fabrics almost split into two portions. It was decided to replace the 
lintels, restore the brick-work as far as possible, and do such other repairs in the 
interior as seemed necessary, but there was no time during the past year to carry out 
more than the most urgent items in this programme. 

The other temple — that of Siva— to which repairs on similar lines have keei’ 
carried out, is situated on the banks of the river, a short distance from the \'i.vnu 
temple. Its beauties chiefly consist in the fine sculptures and carvings on the 
gopuras, regarding which Fergusson writ es' “ the wonders of the place^are two 

' ' J Indtan mid Eastern Architedu re,'’ p. 375. 

2 Vide Indian and Eastern Architecture, ' p. 375. 
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gofuras belonging to a now deserted temple on the banks of the the river (Pennar) 
* * * The whole of the perpendicular part is covered with the most elaborate sculp- 
tures cut with exquisite sharpness and precision, in a fine close-grained hornblende 
stone, and produces an effect richer, and on the whole perhaps in better taste, than 
anything else in this style,” 

At Trichinopolv the Survey’s work has been more in the nature of discovery than 
conservation, though it involved, it is true, the demolition of several modern structures 
before the more ancient monuments concealed behind them could be brought to 

light. 

The isolated rock of Trichinopoly, standing out as it does amid a sea of green 
rice-fields, has ev'er been a famous object of the district, and there are few visitors 
who do not find attractions in the group of structural temples clustered upon it, not 
because they possess any particular merit of antiquity or beauty, but because of their 
unique situation and the peculiarity of the rock -cut stairwav, with its galleries and 
pillared halls, by which they are approached. These structural temples and the group 
of buildings connected with them do not, however, exhaust the archaeological interest 
of the rock. Besides them, there are two much older shrines hewn from the rock 
itself, the one at its base, the other midway to the summit (Plate XXV). 

The existence of the upper cave had long been known' and some years ago 
two of the inscriptions in it were copied and published* by Dr. Hultzsch, who also 
noticed the Tamil inscription on the back of the cave. The caves, however, attracted 
very little attention even among archaeologists, and the casual visitor at the Fort 
never even suspected their existence. 

Indeed, the transformation they had undergone during many years of misuse 
made it difficult to realise their original state or the interest which they offered to the 
archaeologist. The lower cave was hidden completely behind mud walls, and choked 
up with accumulated earth and debris, or with the processional paraphernalia used in 
temple festivals. The upper one was even worse off. When the rock was occupied 
by a garrison, it was converted into a powder magazine, and for this purpose a massive 
stone wall was built to block up its open front ; and at a later date, when the powder 
was removed, it was turned into a store room for the lamps used in the temple 
above. 

The appearance of both is now completely changed. The modern walls have been 
demolished, debris and earth removed, and the ancient sculptures and inscriptions, long 
hidden beneath them, brought to light. It now appears that the upper cave is a rock- 
cut chamber of rectangular form with massive stone piers along the front, a small 
shrine at one end, and a sculptured panel at the other. Judging from its architecture, 
it would seem to be contemporary with the earliest rock-cuttings at the Seven Pagodas, 
which belong to the beginning of the 7th century A.D. ; and this view is borne out by 
the char act er and c ontents of the inscriptions.® That it was the original of all the 

* C/. Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities^ Vol. L p. 26S. 

3 Vide Dr. Hultzsch’s South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, pp. 28-29 

J VUle Mr. Venkayyas article on Inscriptions in ihe Truhinopoly Ca^^e in the Epigraphical Section 
of this Report. ^ ^ 
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shrines that have since been built up around it, there can be little doubt. The inscrip- 
tion^ at the back of the cave is in Tamil, while all the others, which have now come to 
light on the stone piers, are in the Pallava Grantha characters peculiar to those on the 
rock-cut monoliths at the Seven Pagodas and the structural temples of a similar date 
at Kancipurarh. What makes these caves of particular interest, is that their inscrip- 
tions as well as their architectural style establish beyond a doubt that the Pallavas 
extended their sway as far south as Trichinopoly. 

The panel at the end of the cave has, as a central figure, Siva in the incarnation 
of Nataraja in which he assumes a dancing posture, treading a raksasa under foot. 
He is armed with the usual weapons, and in one hand he holds a naga, while orna- 
ments adorn his head, neck, arms and legs. Above his uplifted right hand, is his 

consort Ganga ; on his left, a rat seated on a pedestal ; and in the upper corners 
of the panel, are Gandharvas, while below, are worshipping Rsis. 

The lower cave lies a short distance to the left of the entrance to the rock-cut 
stairwav, to which I have already referred, and which, it may be surmised, was origi- 
nally cut to give access to the upper shrine. In size it is somewhat larger than the 
upper cave, and, though it possesses no inscriptions, appears to be of somewhat later 
date. Its carvings are more ornate in style, and its sculptured columns more slender 
than those in the upper cave. Probably it was built a few centuries later than the 
other — a probabilitv which is strengthened by a comparison of its architectural detail 
with similar detail in some of the rock-hewn temples at the Seven Pagodas. At each 
end of the cave is a shrine, and on the back wall are sculptured figures of Saivite 

deities in five panels, descriptions of which are appended below. It might be mention- 

ed that during the excavations of the ground in front of this cave, when a railing was 
being erected for its protection, several stone cannon balls were unearthed. 

Panel No. /• — An image of Ganesa armed with the usual weapons. The only ornaments he wears 
are a necklace, bdjubands on the arms and bangles on the wrists. The upper 
part of the panel is occupied by Gandharvas, and the lower by Ganas. 

Panel No. 2. — four-armed standing image of Siva, with Gandharvas above, and two Ganas below 
Panel No. 3. — Three-faced Brahma in a standing posture, with a string of beads in one hand, and 
a lotus-flower in another. As in other panels, there are two Gandharvas in the 
upper corners, and two seated Rsis in the lower. 

Panel No. 4. Candra, or the moon, in a standing posture. He holds a string of beads and a 

lotus-flower in his hands, like the figure of Brahma. The accompanying figures 
in the panel are similar to those in the others. The image of Candra is 
recognized by the form of the moon carved behind his head. 

Panel No. 5.— An image of Isvari, This panel has been left incomplete by the sculptors. One 
of the hands of the goddess and one of the Gandharvas in the upper corners are 

in rough block outline. It is so also with the images of the Rsis or devotees in 

the lower corners. 

In addition to the more important undertakings, which I have been describing at 
^'j^g^Y^uagar and other places, one or two minor items of conser\ation remain to be 
mentioned. Such is the work in the beautiful temple of JalakantheSvarasvami in the 
fort of Vellore in North Arcot. Though not one of the largest, it is one of the best 

> This was copied by Dr. Hultzsch in 1887. For his remarks on it see his Progress Report (G, O. No. 4-’4. 

Public, dated 20th April 1SS8, paragraph 12). 
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known of South Indian temples, chieflv owing to the prominence given to it by Fer- 
gusson in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture} Excellent as the whole 
building is, its chief interest lies in its elaboratelv sculptured Kalyana viandapa. 

The temple generally is in good preservation, but all over it there were many parts 
beginning to show signs of decay, which, if not arrested, would ultimately have led to 
widespread ruin. Much of it was due to the exudation of moisture, caused by the floods 
of water pouring in from the moat round the fort, and by the saline deposits w hich accom- 
panied it. It was deemed advi.sable. therefore, to reface the brick-work wherever it was 
badlv corroded. This work is still proceeding, and will take some time to finish, as it 
requires considerable care in the execution. This it has undoubtedly received from the 
Public Works officers up to the present, for it is difficult to distinguish the new from the 
old work, the former having been brought into almost perfect harmony with the latter. 

Other repairs on a more extended scale are to be undertaken at the temple, 
involvino’ the rebuilding of the western mandapa^ which has subsided. A sunken 
chamber beneath this mandapa has also to b<^ explored. But as this work has not 
vet begun, a description of it may be reserved for a future Report. 

Another structure that has undergone repair on a small scale, is a square tank m 
a temple at \^alikondapuram, which was once the seat of a Navab, and still possesses 
manv remains of ancient buildings, such as forts, temples, masjids and tombs. In an 
article by Mr. M. J Walhouse, late M. C. S., in the Indian Anth/uary/' this tank is 
said to have a ]ain or Buddhist appearance, “ being surrounded with a curious low sunken 
cloister the roof of which is level with the ground.” The whole monument is in a 
verv dilapidated condition, the steps leading to the water have sunk, the pillars are 
out of plumb and the roof of the surrounding cloister leaks. No attempt can of course 
be made to repair all the damage, which this structure has suffered, but a considerable 
advance has already been made in the matter of urgent protective works, and another 
vear will see its general preservation adequatelv secured. 

Finally there remains to be mentioned the huge rock inscription containing eleven 
out of the fourteen edicts of King Asoka. It stands at a village about eighteen miles 
north-east of Ganjam, and is noted in Mr. Sewell's Lists of Antiquities Though 
many rucks and pillar^ inscribed with the edicts of this king exist in other parts of 
India, this is the only one known in Madras.^ The site where the rock stands was 
once, no doubt, octaipied by a large city ; but time and continuous cultivation have 
succet‘ded in effacing all but the barest traces of the ancient structures. 

For many years it had been observed that the surface of the rock was flaking off, 
and on the assumption that this was due to the action of the weather, various means 
of preservation, such as the application of a silicate ° solution to the surface, were 
tried, but without success. The effects of time, though sufficiently manifest in tht‘ 
weather-worn appearance of the rock, are evidimtly not the only causes of its deterio- 

1 Pp 770 Vt ‘Vol \\\v 272 ^ Vul. I p. 4 . 

^ Another a.is h>und some ye.tr s by Mr. Rice uitbin the borders of M)sore. The Buddhists do not seem 
t<) have penetrated far st>Lith in the } enjn'^^iila, for though 1 have discovered and excavated manv of their sites in 
tl’.e Kistna and Godavari di'^tnet^, uith a few in NeII«>re, I know of no others furthci siDuth. 

I his hab been found elfectut* on sand-stong but seems to be useless on the granitic rock on which the edicts 
are cut. 
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ration ; for, on a recent visit, I learned that a civilian many years ago attempted to 
remove by fire — in the way ordinarily followed in quarrying in this country — the 
inscribed surface, flake by flake, in order, probably, that it might be carried off and 
deposited in some museum. The attempt, however, was only partially successful, and 
resulted in the gradual flaking or scaling off of the surface, which has gone on ever 
since. All the expedients for preserving this ancient and valuable record having failed. 



Fig. I : Manclapa of the Chcnnake=avas.vami temple, Soiiipallo, .after np.iir. 

a shed has now been erected to shelter the inscribed surface of the rock, and this, it 
is hoped, will prove an effectual means of protecting it alike from the sun and rain. 

The two illustrations, with which this article is concluded, relate to the beautiful 
T. mple at Sottipalle, the repairs to which were described in last year's Report, but the 
photographs of which were not then ready. Plate XX\T shows the front of the temple 
with its massive cornice partly ruined ; Fig. 1 shows it restored. 
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Mandalay. 

T he Queen’s Golden Monastery, reproduced in Plate XXVII, is a very fine specimen 
of Burmese architecture, and was built by Supayalat, Queen of King Thibaw, in 
1885 that is to say, just before the British annexation of Upper Burma. When com- 
pleted, it was heavily gilt ; but most of the gilding on the outside, which is exposed 
to the weather, has come off, and its appearance is now somewhat tawdry. The gild- 
ing inside is, however, still well preserved ; and the whole structure constitutes one 
of the most attractive sights of Mandalay. In December 1901, its repair was ordered 
by His Excellency, Lord Curzon. It was directed that regilding, at the public 
expense, should not be attempted, but that, since the building M'as next to the Palace — 
the most picturesque monument in Mandalay — structural repair and the renovation of 
broken or rotting wood-work should be undertaken on a modest scale. The pyatthat 
or spire had been moved out of position by the storm of April 1901, and the slant has 
now been rectified ; the balcony floors have been strengthened by the insertion of new 
transverse supports and by renewing parts of the flooring ; the roof and the spire have 
been made water-tight : and the carved panels on the balcony, which were broken or 
rotten, have been renovated. The work of repair and renovation was completed in 
March 1904, the cost amounting to R3,o76. 

The pyatthats on the walls of Fort Dufferin are a distinctive feature of the walls 
of a Burmese capital. Their use for the storage of arms and military stores has long 
been lost sight of, and they now serve merely an ornamental purpose. Their conti- 
nued existence, after the introduction of gunpowder, was due to a desire to follow 
historical precedents, which were so dear to the conservative instincts of Burmese 
kings in architectural and sumptuary matters. The prescribed number of pyatthats 
is 48, which is made up as follows : — 

At the corners . . , .4 

Over the gateways . .12 

Intermediate between the above . . 

• • • • • . ^ 4 , 

Seven of the pyatthats had been destroyed by fire or natural decay, namely, one 
at the south-eastern corner, one over the Lethein Gateway on the northern face of the 
Fort (Plate XX\ III), one over the Tinsha Gateway on the western face, and four 
intermediate on the northern face. The construction of seven new fyatthais, 
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in the place of the missing ones, was sanctioned at an estimated cost of R43,968, of 
which R35,9S8 was spent in the course of the year 1903-04. An estimate of R23,ooo 
was also sanctioned for executing special repairs to the remaining 41 pyatthats, 
of which R4,98 i was expended. In addition to the above amount an expenditure of 
Ri,48i was incurred on the annual petty repairs to them. 

Burmese architecture in wood is noted for the brilliancy of its effect rather than 
for the exquisiteness of its finish. The object aimed at is splendour combined with 
variety and proportion, and not mathematical precision in detail. Its value is more 
ethnographic than aesthetic, and the following remarks of Fergusson on Nepalese 
architecture {History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, pages 299-300) apply to it 
with equal force ; “ The style may be called barbarous, and the buildings have the 
defect of being principally in wood ; but their height, their variety of outline, their 
wealth of carving and richness of colour, are such as are not to be found in Benares 
or any other city of the plains. The real point of interest in the architecture * * to 
the true student of the art lies in its ethnographic meaning. When fully mastered, 
it presents us with a complete microcosm of India as it was in the 7th century when 
HiouenThsang visited it— when the Buddhist and Brahmanical religions flourished 
side by side ; and when the distinctive features of the various races were far more 
marked than they have since become under the powerful solvent of the Muhammadan 
domination." 


Pagan. 

During the year, an expenditure of R 20,000 was incurred on repairs to several 
ancient pagodas at Pagan, vt::., the Ananda, Thatbyinnyu, Manuha, Gawdawpalin, 
and Shwekugyi. The work done was of the nature of conservation, and consisted of 
uprooting jungle, making roofs water-tight, repairing cracked arches, and petty 
repairs to floors. 

The Ananda Pagoda (Plate XXIX) was built by King Kyanzittha in 1090 A. D. Its 
interior aisles are adorned with stone sculptures of exquisite workmanship, representing 
various scenes in the life of Buddha, while around the exterior walls of its four terraces 
are disposed in bands ornamental tile-rvork plaques, numbering some 1,500 in all, each 
of which illustrates a Buddhist ceremonial, or represents one of the Jataka stories. 
It is intended to have photographs, or, if in some cases that is impracticable, draw- 
Qf these plaques and to have the legend beneath carefulh copied and 
translated, so that the Jataka stories, which they illustrate, may, if possible, be identi- 
fied. Such a contribution to Buddhist iconography would, it is believed, be gladly 
welcomed and appreciated by Oriental scholars in Europe. 

" Thatbyinnyu" ox Sabbahhu" d\gn\I\es ‘‘Omniscience,’’ which is one of the 
attributes of Buddha. The pagoda of that name [Plate XXX(«)] was built by King 
Alaungsithu in 1 1 44 A.D., after the model of Indian temples. It has five storeys : the first 
and second were used as the residence of monks j images rvere kept on the third , the 
fourth was used as a library ; and on the fifth was constructed a pagoda containing 
holy relics. The building is thus a combination of a stfipa and vihdra, and its 
architecture recalls that of the Roths of Mahavellipore in the Madras Presidency.^ 


1 Vide pages 134, 326, 334. of Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Archttechire. 
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One peculiarity is to be noticed in these two temples ; they are both surmounted 
by stkharas} So far as Burma is concerned, whether this form of ornamentation is 
derived from the tower at Budh Gaya or from the temples of Orissa, or whether it 
is due to Jaina or Hindu influences, may be considered to be a moot question. 

The third shrine selected for illustration is the Manuha temple [Plate XXX ib) ] 
situated at Myinpagan, which is about two miles to the south of Pagan. It was built 
in 1059 A.D , by Manuha, the last king of the Takings, who was brought captive to 
Pagan in the train of Anawrata, the hero-king of Burma, who transplanted the Southern 
School of Buddhism to the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy. The architecture of the 
building is plain, and its design chaste, as becomes a temple erected bv a captive 
king. In the porches are three images of Buddha in a sitting posture, while the 
main building contains a recumbent image of gigantic proportions representing 
Buddha in the act of entering Nirvana. 

The images and the stone sculptures in the Ananda and Manuha temples have a 
cast of features and contour of body strikingly resembling the Dravidian tvpe, and 
the fact may, perhaps, be ascribed to the employment of Tamil masons and workers 
in stone. 

Jaw Sein Ko. 


^ pages 221-325, ibid. 
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of the palace of the Vai^ali kings, and even within this limited area time was found 
only for sinking some eight trial pits and trenches. These revealed three distinct 
strata of brick structures : the uppermost belonging to the Muhammadan period, the 
second to the epoch of the Imperial Guptas, and the third to some more remote date. 

The Muhammadan remains are few and appear to be comparatively modern, while 
the lowest stratum is represented only by a few scattered fragments, too scanty to 
afford any conclusive evidence as to their precise date or character. It is in the 
remains of the Gupta era, therefore, that our interest mainly centres. These consist 
for the most part of small chambers standing little higher than their foundation, with 
floors of concrete and brick, while among the debris were found large numbers of the 
tiles with which their roofs were covered, together with terra cotta pinnacles and 
roughly carved bricks. The buildings are evidently of a secular nature throughout, 
and no remains of any temple have yet been brought to light ; in fact, a miniature 
stone image of Ganesa of later date was the only religious relic which turned up. This 
fact makes it all the more important for us to open up the whole group of buildings 
here, since no other structures of a similar character and of so early a date have yet 
been brought to light in India. That any structural remains will be found in a good 
state of preservation is unlikely, seeing that the superstructures were almost un- 
doubtedly of wood, and that there are evidences everywhere of a general conflagration 
having enveloped them. This catastrophe, much as it is to be deplored, is not, 
however, without its advantage, since it has been the means of preserving numerous 
minor antiquities, which would otherwise almost certainly have been lost to us. 

Dr. Bloch’s operations and the finds which he has already made are fully described, 
in the special article which he has contributed on the subject. There is one find 
however, of such exceptional interest that I cannot omit mention of it here. In one of 
the small chambers in the second stratum mixed with broken potsherds, ashes, burnt 
rice and other rubbish, was found a hoard of some seven hundred clav seals, evidently 
used as attachments to letters or other literary documents. They belonged partly to 
officials, partly to private persons, generally merchants or bankers, but one specimen, 
bearing the figure of a lihga with a triiilla on either side and the legend " Anirdtakes- 
vara ” evidently belonged to a temple, perhaps, as Dr. Bloch suggests, the famous 
temple of that name at Benares. The importance of such a find will be at once recog- 
nised. Clay seals have been found at almost every ancient site in India, but there is 
no instance of so large a collection having been found in one place, and while, more- 
over, the great majority of such seals consist of tablets dedicated to some shrine, the 
present specimens are entirely of an unreligious type, and furnish us with a new and 
Important series of monumental records of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. 

Another exceptionally interesting contribution, which Dr. Bloch makes to the 
present volume, concerns two caves and their inscriptions in the Ramgarh Hill in Sarguja 
■State. The larger of these caves, known as the Sitabenga, seems to be a natural cavern 
with an artificial chamber hollowed out at its back, while at the entrance, under the 
arch of rock, are several tiers of seats or steps, semi-circular in plan and facing 
outwards. These seats seem to form, as it were, the auditorium of a small theatre, the 
orchestra being on the sloping plateau in front of the cave ; and this feature, coupled 
with the presence of an inscription on the north side of the entrance, which Dr. Bloch 
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interprets as relating to the praise of poetry and festive merry-making, leads him to 
conclude that the cave was intended for poetic recitations and theatrical performances. 
This conclusion, he thinks, fits in also with the meaning of a second inscription cut in 
the smaller, or Jogimara, cave close by, which, according to a new Interpretation which 
he ventures for its fourth line, signifies that the cave in question was provided as a 
resting-place for girls, ie , for the actresses employed in the adjoining theatre. But 
more important still is Dr. Bloch’s suggestion that the plan of this little theatre, rough 
as it is, is derived from a Greek prototype, and that consequently it has a direct bearing 
on the question of Hellenic influence on the Indian drama. A preliminary notice on 
the discovery of the theatre, published in the Zeitschrift der Deut. Morgenldnd, 
Gesellschnff (Vol. LVIII, p. 455), has already aroused considerable interest, and in a 
later part of the same volume Prof. Liiders draws attention to several passages in 
poetry and epigraphical literature where the use of caves by courtesans and, it would 
appear also, for theatrical performances is spoken of. Prof. Liiders’ note gives 
material support to the view that the Sitabenga cave was employed for the latter pur- 
pose, and that the so-called steps in front were, in fact, benches for the spectators at 
these entertainments. On the other hand, both Dr. Burgess and Mr. Cousens, whose 
authority on the caves of India cannot but carry considerable weight, express them- 
selves generally sceptical on the subject, though the specific counter-arguments, which 
they have so far advanced, are not convincing.^ On the whole, the evidence at present 
seems in favour of this cave having been used for musical entertainments of some sort 
or other, but whether a stage was erected, or whether the performances were given at 
all on the lines pursued in a Greek theatre, or whether the auditorium was copied from 
some classical model, are questions which will still remain open to question. 

The exploration of the site generally known as Brahmanabad in Sind does not 
belong properly to the past season's work. The preliminary operations which Mr. 
Cousens describes were carried out in 1 896-97, and an account of them is to be found 
in the Progress Report of the Bombay Circle for that year; but that account was 
accompanied by no photographs either of the site or of the antiquities discovered, and 
such photographs being indispensable to a proper understanding of the discoveries 
made, it was decided to republish Mr. Cousens’ description in its present form. There 
was the more reason for doing this just now, as it has been settled to continue the 
work of exploration next year in order to determine which portions of the site may be 
given up to the peasant cultivators round about, and to arrange if possible for the earth 
to be removed bv them without unnecessary damage to the remains concealed beneath 
The general character of the site is like that of many another in Northern and 
Western India; nothing but endless mounds of brick debris, mingled with broken 
pottery and traces here and there of charred wood, without a distinguishing feature 
except one solitary shapeless ruin and the remnants of the old encircling walls and 
bastions of the town. The very vastness of such a site and the absence of all guiding 
land-marks make it the despair of an excavator. For the most that he can do is to sink 
some speculative trenches here and there, and possibly lay bare the ruins of one or two 
buildings, if he be fortunate enough to light upon them. To attempt a systematic 

* See an article by Dr. Burgess about to be pubiished in the Indian Antiquary, with a proof ctpy of whii.h 
he has very kindly supplied me. 
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T hough productive, so far as it has gone, of eminently satisfactory results, the 
exploration of buried remains has not on the whole made as much progress as 
was anticipated. It had been intended that the preliminary excavations carried out in 
1902-3 at Charsada, which gave such good earnest of future discovery, should be 
continued in the following year under Dr. \'ogel’s superintendence, but owing to a new 
Surveyor having been appointed in the Frontier Province, objections to Dr. \'ogers 
deputation were raised by the Local Governments, and the work has therefore had to 
be suspended, without, it would seem, any prospect of its being resumed in the near 
future. This is the more to be regretted as the special grant sanctioned for the work 
having lapsed, it may be difficult to obtain the necessary funds when they are required : 
and, even if the money is forthcoming, a new excavator will in any case lack the 
useful experience of the site gained by Dr. \’ogel during the first season’s operations. 

In Bengal, Dr. Bloch has broken fresh ground on the ancient site at Basarh, and 
his short trial excavations there have brought to light remains of buildings and antiqui- 
ties which, apart from their own intrinsic worth, indicate the site as a most promising 
one for future exploration. As regards the identity of Basarh with the ancient 
Vaisali, the whole question was ably discussed a short time ago by Mr. Vincent Smith 
in a paper contributed to the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal, and the cogent arguments 
which he there advanced in regard to its geographical position in relation to other 
known sites as well as the topography of the place itself as described by the Chinese 
Pilgrims, leave little room for doubt that the identification put forward by General 
Cunningham, and currently accepted since his time, was the correct one. It was 
hoped, of course, that practical excavation would yield some decisive evidence on the 
point ; but this hope, unfortunately, has not yet been fulfilled, nor indeed is it to be 
wondered at, when we bear in mind the limited extent of the past year's operations. On 
the other hand. Dr. Bloch's discoveries in the mound of Raja Bisal ka Garh indisput- 
ably attest the existence here of an important centre of civil life during the 4th and 5th 
centuries A.D., as well as the occupation of the site at a much earlier period, while 
the outcome of the accurate survey which he has made of its environs ovei an area of 
some 12 square miles, is to confirm Mr. Afincent Smith's main conclusions, although 
it does not bear him out in certain particulars. 

Actual digging was confined by Dr. Bloch to the one mound of Raja Bisal ka Garh, 
which was assumed from its position, name and general conformation to mark the site 

L 
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clearance of even a fraction of the ruins would entail years of labour and a wholly 
prohibitive expenditure, without the hope of any appreciable return. 

The main and most interesting result of Mr. Cousens’ digging has been to settle 
a long-standing controversy regarding the identification of this site. The ruins were 
first discovered and superficially explored fifty years ago by Mr. A. F. Bellasis, who 
Identified them on good grounds as the long-sought-for Brahrnanabad. This view was 
generally accepted —though it could not be definitely proved— until General Haig some 
thirty years later brought forward new arguments to prove that thev marked the 
site of Mansurah — the first Arab capital of Sind, which sprang into existence after the 
fall of Brahrnanabad — and at the same time stated his conviction that Brahrnanabad 


itself was to be sought in the ruins at Depar Ghangro, some 6 miles distant. 
Mr. Cousens’ investigations have now established the existence of two well-defined 
strata in these remains, the lower and earlier of which belongs to a Hindu citv, the 
upper to a Muhammadan ; and there can be little doubt that this discoverv reconciles 
the seemingly contradictory theories of Mr. Bellasis and General Haig, the truth beino- 
that first Brahrnanabad and after it Mansurah existed on the same site. Some 
difficulty is, no doubt, at first sight presented by the statements of the historian 
Biladhurl that “ Muhammad ibn Qasim went to old Brahrnanabad, two farsancrg from 
Mansurab, which town, indeed, did not then exist, its site being a forest,” ^ and acrain a 
little further on that, at the time of writing, />., circa 850 A.D. or later, ” Brahman- 
abad was in ruins.” But, even supposing that Biladhuri's authority is reliable (and it 
must be remembered that he never actually visited Sind), these statements will be 
found on closer inspection to be quite compatible with the location of the two cities on 
one and the same spot. The fact is that, like many other Indian towns, Brahrnanabad 
and its suburbs extended in straggling formation over several miles, and though the 
surrounding villages may originally have been distinguished by different names all 
their ruins, including those as far afield as Depar Ghangro,^ would afterwards come 
to be known under the one title of Brahrnanabad. Mansurah would occupy but a 
portion of this extensive site-no doubt that of the city of Brahrnanabad proper —but 
this fact would afterwards be lost sight of and later generations would speak of the 
outlying remains as those of Brahrnanabad. Such phenomena are so common in India 
that to cite parallel instances would be superfluous. This explanation is borne out bv 
tbe opinion of Sir H. Elliot, who concluded on the authority of Muhammadan 
historians that ” a large portion of Brahrnanabad was included in' Mansura and that 
in point of fact the two sites are identical.” ^ jt is borne out, too. by the fact 
that the two names of Brahrnanabad and Mansurah were often used one for the 
other ‘ : and by the sudden and complete disappearance of Brahrnanabad from history 
after the rise of Mansurah. With the evidence of these facts before us supported 
as It IS by the still more t rustworthy discoveries of Mr. Cousens, we cannot be far 


Cf. hlliot, Hisfnty of India. I,p. 122 


a Captain McMurdo states (on what authority is not known^ ^ u 

Kangara, i, e. Depar Ghangro. But it is quite certain that Denar Th' afterwards called Depa 

abud. The remains there are altogether too scanty. ^ ^ Ghangro is not the site of the city of Brahman- 

^ Hniorv ot India. 1. p. 371. 

♦ Cf. M. Keinaud, Memoire sur V hide, nn iq-i . 

passage in the Mujmahi-t-tawarikh to the effect that Rnhmn f ' instructive 

Accordmi? to one account this is .Mansura; but God knows.” C/ Euiot.^f. aV.'T. p. Eanmanabad. 
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wrong in regarding the lower stratum of remains as those of Brahmanabad. It would 
indeed be strange if they proved to belong to anv other ancient citv. 

In Madras the exploration among the prehistoric remains in the Tinnevellv district 
has now been going on for some years, and, if the finds continue to present the same 
features as at present, the work will be brought to conclusion next season. It had 
been anticipated that the excavation of some of the town sites there might throw 
light on the date of the graves in the neighbouring cemeteries and the ethnic origin 
of the people who constructed them ; but up to the present these sites, although their 
location has been definitely ascertained, have failed to yield material of anv real conse- 
quence, and, what is equally disappointing, the further discoveries made by Mr. Rea 
in the cemeteries themselves, notwithstanding their fascinating interest in other res- 
pects, contribute nothing new which might help to bring these problems nearer 
solution. 

In addition to following up his previous excavations at Adlttanallur, Mr. Rea has 
broken fresh ground this year in two other cemeteries, —the one at the village of 
Killanattam about 3 miles north-east of Palamcottah, the other near Tiruthu, some 
4 miles further on. All three areas yielded the same class of objects, but digging 
at Killanattam was fraught with so many difficulties owing to the unusuallv hard nature 
of the ground, that it was verv soon abandoned. The collection of articles recovered 
at the other sites was a verv extensive one, including the usual kinds of burial urns 
with their complement of smaller ceramic wares, gold diadems, iron weapons and uten- 
sils bronze bowls, vase stands, dishes, cups and the like, together with beads and 
miscellaneous minor objects. Among these finds may be noticed, in particular, a bronze 
fiaurine of a woman with thick locks of hair falling down the back, and two novel types 
of ornamental bronze lids — the one with an antelope, the other with a flying bird as its 
motif. It should be added, however, that the female figurine was found near the 
surface of the ground and not inside an urn ; so that it may conceivably belong to a 
more recent date. 

An interesting feature of the excavations at Adlttanallur was the discovery of an 
extensive area of ashes, mixed with bones and horns of animals. It was covered over 
with about a foot of silted gravel, beneath which the deposit extended in places to a 
depth of several feet. Mr. Rea suggests that it may be either an ancient village site 
or a cremation ground ; but the large proportion of ashes militate much against the 
former theorv. Presuming it to be a cremation ground, it raises an interesting question 
as to whether or not its use was contemporary with the adjacent burials. If it is, some 
sections of the people must have resorted to cremation, but, as has been pointed out 
before no evidences of this are visible in the graves. Whatever the date of the deposit 
may be, the depth of the gravel which covers it proves it to be of great antiquity. 

A detailed account of these operations in the Tinnevelly district is not included 
in the present volume for the reason that there is every prospect of the excavations 
being closed after another season’s work, and all the results will then be collected 
too’ether in a separate volume. In the meantime, however, according to the promise 
last year, Mr. Rea has written a preliminary note on the chief types of pottery 
unearthed in the excavations of 1902-3. The chief merit of this note lies in the plates 
which accompany it, since the letter-press itself pretends to little else than an 
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enumeration of the specimens illustrated in them. But it is hoped that a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject will be forthcoming when the final publication is made. 

Another excavation on a smaller scale in Southern India also deserves passing 
notice. This was among some earlv Jaina shrines at Danavalapadu, on the left bank 
of the Pennar River, in the Cuddapah district. Some peasants, who were digging there 
for bricks, struck by chance upon the stone tiara of an idol, and, continuing the exca- 
vation, lighted upon some brick walls, which evidently belonged to a buried temple. 
This discovery led to the site being acquired bv Government and an organised excava- 
tion being undertaken bv the Archseological Department, of which the net result was 
as follows. Three shrines were unearthed standing, as is often the case with Jaina 
shrines, in a line. One of these shrines is built entirely of brick, while the other two 
have basements of moulded black stone. The one to the north, which is the smallest, 
measures 26Y X 18'; the dimensions of the other two being 58' X 34'. In the 
cella of the northernmost shrine was found a colossal white stone Tirthankara image; 
9 li" height, from the knees upwards, the legs below the knees being covered by 
a stone pedestal Outside the ante-chamber was a beautifully sculptured white stone 
pedestal, crowned bv a lotus and scroll ornament, and with the figures of a Tirthankara 
on each of the four sides. Other Jaina figures in the round, besides panels in relief, 
carved and plain pillars with bases and capitals, were found in and around the other 
shrines. On one of the images is a Kanarese inscription in three lines, part of which 
is illegible, mentioning the name of some Devam, Adi Siddavva. The whole extent of 
the precinct in which these shrines stood has not been cleared, but to the north, at a 
distance of some 1 2 feet from the smallest shrines, there runs a long line of retaining 
wall from east to west, which evidently marks the boundary on that side. As far as it 
has been unearthed, this wall averages about 10 feet in height and extends for 117 feet 
in length, but its full height and length have yet to be discovered. 

The unique hoard of antiquities from the Shwebawgyun Pagoda at Shwebo, which 
form the subject of a special article by Taw Sein Ko, belong to comparatively modern 
days, being scarcely 150 years old ; but what they lack in respect of age is more than 
compensated by the exceptional richness of the collection and the intrinsic value of the 
majority of the objects. The circumstances attending their discoverv, which w^as in a 
manner accidental, nre not without interest. In December 1902, some thieves dug into 
the central Pagoda and into a small one at its south-east corner, and succeeded in 
carrying off valuable booty from the latter. Fortunately they were captured, and the 
elders then determined to open up the other two small Pagodas, and remove whatever 
contents they might possess to a place of greater safety. This was done, with the 
result that they secured a collection of over 1,300 objects, including those which had 
been recovered from the thieves. Most of the specimens are of silver or copper; but 
there is a large percentage also of gold, pinchbeck, brass, iron and amber ; and many are 
ornamented with rubies, sapphires, pearls and other jewels. 

Although these objects are invested primarily with a religious significance, many 
of them possess considerable historical value. Thus there are numerous models of 
boats, rafts, cavalrymen, foot soldiers, guns and weapons, which, though small and 
rudely fashioned, all serve to illustrate the equipment of the army and navy at that 
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period. The long inscriptions again on the silver scrolls, which were designed to 
record the dedication of the Pagodas and their relics, contain much besides which bears 
directly on the history of Alompra's kingdom. Among the purely religious objects, 
the relic caskets from the Pagoda to the north-east hold the most important place. 
These consist of six boxes, or rather bowls, fitting one inside the other -the outer- 
most of brass, the next of copper, the next of silver, the next of pinchbeck, the 
next of 2old set with emeralds, and the innermost of amber. The relics, which were 
placed in the last, are merely some fine gravel and a few small pearls and pieces of gold. 
Other objects of interest are a series of 28 Buddhas, including Gautama, sitting under 
their appropriate trees, and a number of other figures illustrating the main events in 
Gautama's life after his attainment of Buddhahood. Particularly striking is a figure of 
the Xaga King, Mucalinda, encircling and protecting the body of the blessed one in 
his folds (PI. Lll, Fig. 7). 

Another small Pagoda in Burma, which yielded a certain amount of interesting 
material, was a little ruined structure, known as the Sudaungbve Pagoda, on the out- 
skirts of the village of Taungbye, near Pagan. The relic chamber had, unfortunately, 
been already rifled of its treasure, but a great many clay votive tablets — some 250 in 
all — were found still adhering to its walls or lying in confusion on the floor. These 
tablets are of the familiar type, with representations of Buddha sitting cross-legged in 
what appears to be the Temple at Budh Gaya, and the well-known Buddhist formula 
inscribed beneath. The spoliation, which this and the Shwebo Pagoda have sufiered 
at the hands of thieves, has been the sad fate of most of the Pagodas in Burma. 
Were it not for this misfortune, the ruins at Pagan and elsewhere would afford one 
of the richest fields in the world for the archaeologist — a field unsurpassed even by the 
roval tombs of Egypt or the cemeteries of Etruria. As it is, the excavator may open 
structure after structure of this type, and not draw a prize but once in twenty times. 

Turnino- from actual excavation, we find that much has also been done during the 
past year in the matter of general exploration and survey work. Of the accurate and 
useful map which has been made of the remains at Basarh, as a preliminary to further 
excavation I have already spoken. Another important survey is that of the vast ruins 
of Vijayanagar. The only map of this famous site, that has hitherto been available to 
archaeologists, is the one published in Meadows Taylor and Fergusson's "Architecture 
in Dhar%car and Mysore!' which is sadly deficient in detail. The new map, which is 
now being compiled, and a small section of which is reproduced in Pi. XXI II, has been 
in preparation since 1902, and will, it is hoped, be brought to completion in the course 
of another year. The operations of the past season have been confined to that portion 
of the site which lies in the Bellary district, where an area of about 50 miles, com- 
prising eight villages and nearly three thousand fields, has been surveyed. 

As regards the more elaborate drawings of individual buildings and their details 
which used to be a special feature of the Department's work, a general check has been 
put upon their preparation, since it was felt that no useful purpose could be served by 
the further accumulation of drawings, which there was no immediate prospect of pub- 
fishing. Excepting, therefore, the survey of the Palace buildings at Mandalay, of which, 
in view of their perishable nature, it is all-important to possess some careful records, 
work in this particular branch has been either in continuation of surveys already begun 
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in former years and which it would have been undesirable to suspend altogether, or in 
immediate connection with excavations and conservation work. Thus, on the one hand, 
the detail survev of the Mughal Palaces in the Agra Fort has been slowly continued ; 
while, on the other, numerous drawings have been made of the remains excavated in 

Madras and Bengal and of various structures which, for one reason or another, it has 

been decided not to conserve. 

Another phase of exploratory work is that which relates to the systematic inspec- 
tion and listing of the multitudes ofmonuments throughout the country Most Indianists 
are acquainted with the fairlv complete catalogues which have already been published 
of the antiquities in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, tbe Nizam's Territory, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, and the United Provinces ; and they may be acquainted 
also with the somewhat rougher lists of the remains in Bengal and Burma. The 
preparation of these catalogues is an essential preliminary to conservation work, since 
it is impossible to attempt an effective programme of repair without first taking 
careful stock of the material. Accordingly, a great effort is being made to hasten on 
the volumes for the rest of India, and at the same time to make them more generally 
useful for conservation purposes by adding descriptive details of the present state 
of the monuments and of the steps to be taken for tbeir repair. The past twelve months 
have seen the lists for Kashmir and Chamba State brought to completion and 
provisionally published in the Provincial Report of the Punjab and United Provinces 
Circle. The revision of the catalogues for the Central Provinces and Bengal was also 
pushed on, and in the latter circle a beginning was made with the svstematic listing of 
all known inscriptions. This list is to contain the date, substance matter and place 
of deposit of each record, and it will eventually be incorporated in a revised edition 
of the Provincial Catalogue of Monuments. 

Such is the year’s sum of labour in the matter of survey and excavation, and it 
remains only to notice the several special articles contained in the following pages 
which relate to miscellaneous subjects of research. Two of these deal with the 
all important question of irrigation in India ; the one relating to Madras, the other to 
Baluchistan ; and both serve in a certain degree a utilitarian as well as an archaeological 
purpose. A third contribution relates to the famous Mughal Fort at Agra, and the 
collection of native authorities which the writer, Xur Bakhsh has nowbrouc^ht too-ether 
helps to throw much new light on the history of the Palace and other buildings there. 
In another article Dr. \ ogel publishes a series of Buddhist sculptures from Benares^ 
which, though not belonging to the best period of glyptic art, contain among them 
some exceptionally fine specimens of carving, the interest of which is heightened by the 
presence of dedicatory or other inscriptions. Finally, in a paper entitled The Makara 
in Hindu Ornament, Mr. Cousens traces out the origin and development of perhaps 
the most ubiquitous and striking viotij in all indigenous Indian architecture. For the 
varied information which these contributions contain, the reader must be referred to the 
articles themselves, since they are not of a kind which could be usefully summarised, 
nor is there any of them which calls for particular mention more than the others. 


J. H. Marshall. 



EXCAVATIONS AT BASARAH. 

♦ 

T he excavations at Basarh in the Muzaffarpur district of Bengal, the supposed site 
of the ancient city of \"ai.^ali, were carried out in the months of December, 
January, and Februarv of 1903-1904 at the cost of Ri, 500-7-6, which were met from 
a grant out of the Imperial allotment for Archaeology. They were conducted as trial 
excavations only, with a view to ascertain what results are likely to be expected from 
a complete exploration of this ancient site, and it is intended to continue the work on a 
systematic scale in subsequent seasons. The opportunity of a prolonged stay at 
Basarh has also been made use of to survey the whole area — about 24 square miles 
in extent — within which we may look out for the places seen and described by the 
Chinese pilgrims. As a result of this survev the map on Plate XXXI is published 
with this article. It is hoped that this map will be found more useful than previous 
ones by those interested in the topography of Hiuen Thsang, as it can lay claim 
to exactness in regard to everv detail. 

Ancient Vaisall and its modern sites. 

Since M. Vivien de St. Martin and Gen. Cunningham first pointed to the ruins 
at and near Basarh ^ as the remains of Vai^ali, the capital of the Licchavi Kings, this 
identification has been more or less generally accepted. Only recently doubts have 
been raised against it. Professor Rhys Davids held that it was quite uncertain, and 
that we still had to search for Vaisali somewhere in Tirhut ; Dr. Hoey proposed 
Cherand in the Saran district as the site of Vaisali, while Mr. \'incent Smith thought 
that ‘the evidence in favour of the current belief was presented by Cunningham in such 
an unconvincing fashion that it was impossible for his readers to feel assured of the 
identity of Vai§ali, and Basar.’ ^ On re-examining the question in the light of old and 
new evidence, he once more came to the conclusion arrived at by previous authors, 
and established convincingly, as I think, the identity of Basarh with \"aisalL 

For this reason I consider it unnecessary at present to discuss the whole line 
of arguments for and against this identification, and I shall limit myself to a description 
of the ruins as I found them and their bearings upon the topography of ancient \’ai§ali. 

* The correct spelling ot the name is Basarh or Basar. Gen. Cunningham in selecting the misleading form 
Besarh was partly influenced by the name given in Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, partly by the similarity ot the first 
syllable to the beginning of the Pali form * Vesali.’ 

> a. V , April 1903, p. 267. 
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^ There exists, I believe, a yt^iera! c'on^t'nsiis nf (tpiiiion that tla* naHh-rn site nf 

Vaisali must be searched fur somewhere in Tirhut. the p^*^r^u distriius ui MuZafTarpur 
and Darbhanga, the ancient country of Tirabhukti. We find among the i!)s(Tit rd 
miniature paintings of two palm leaf manuscript> of the lath la-nturv. whieh M. 
Foucher has made know'u to us. the inscription: Tlrtibhuktau Va/sd/l-'/Vird 'the 
Tara of Vaisali in Tirabhukti/ ^ Here then we have a dinM't proof that twvai as latt* 



a.s tiu* i:th ta*niurv 
' aisali was known to 
have been in T irhut 
i o go baek to t\arlier 
times, We nuet 
remember that 

Mahavira. the last of 
th(‘ Jaina Tirtharii- 
kaia^.is ( alhal i rsd/Ze, 
‘a native ot \ aisali ’ 
m tht* jaina scriptures, 
and that it is also 
rtdated there that his 
birlh'plac'e, Kunda- 
gama, lay in \Tdeha. ' 
^ ideha and Tira^ 
bhukti, however, are 
used almost svnonv- 
mouslv by anment 
authors An idtmti- 
li<'ation of X’aisfili with 
a place outside the 
bordtTs of Tirhut. 
such as rherand in 
Saran ^ west of the 
G andak , t here fore , 

appears prhud facie 
very unliktdy, the 
more so when there 
is an ancient site in 


Tirhut which fulfils all the necessary requirements. Mr. Vincent Smith has already 
shown that the position of Basarh in regard to other places like Patna, etc., fits 
exactly with the position of Vaisali in regard to Pataliputra and similar localities 
visited by the Chinese. There are, moreover, two groups of ruins near Basarh, which 


* Et It tics Siir I' iC'^ biographic Bouddhique dc I'/nde (Pan^ 
- Scured Bo G o^' the East, \'nl. xxii, p. X. 


Platt* VI! 


I; set also p. I7 v5. 


3 Ihert IS no piooi that thi^ d^tTict in ancient tunes was included in Tirabhukti. The Uns;uistic evitience 
als. is against it. i he modern dialect ui Tirhut is Maithili. that ot Saran, bhoipuri ; set Dr. CinersVnT Lniguisti. 
Survey. 
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correspond whh two similar groups, seen bv Hiuen Thsang at WaiAall, in such a 
striking wav that it would bo in vain to search U\r anv oth(T place in Tirhut as a 
possibh' site of X'aiiali. 1 refer to the Fort of Raja Risfil, north of l)asarh, and the 
Lion pillar, Stupa and tank east of Bakra/ which^ however, actuallv lie within Mauza 
Kollua. The modern fort, which in its name /xdja Bisdl kd Gavh still preserves the 
name of the founder hert s-eponymous of \kii>ali. agrees in its circum- 

ference of something less than 5 000 feet with the distance of 4 to 5 li which Hiuen 
Thsang gives as th<' (dr(aiit of the palace of \kiisah The sec'ond group lies about two 
miles to the north-wc^^t (d it. There are verv few ruins in India ^^hich so closclv 
resemble the descriptions of Hiuen Thsang, and u hiiT can be so easilv identified. We 
still have the pillar crowned bv a lion, said to have been erected bv Asoka, and it 
matttws little that Hiuen Thsang puts down its htfight at 50 or 60 feet while at present 
it IS onlv a little over 30 feet above ground. North of it are the remains of a brick 
Stupa, and to the south an ani'ient brick-faced tank, corresponding to Hiuen Thsang’s 
Stupa of AM>ka and to the Markatahrada, or ‘ Monkevtank,' respectivelv [Plate XXXH 
\a \ and Fig i ]. The distanc'c of the second group from the fort is about two miles, 
it is true that Hiuen Thsang's account omits the distanc^e, but we know at least so 
much, that the second group lav to the north-west of the palace and that its distance 
exceedt‘d one mlle.^ A more striking coiiu'idt^nce can hardlv be imagined. It 
would b(' absurd to believe that a second place existed somewhere else in Tirhut with 
two groups of ruins, whii'h would tallv as well with Hiuen Thsang’s account of 
^’ai^ah. Certalnlv no trai'c whatever has been left of such a place. To mv mind, 
therefore, thert^ is no doubt that the ruins of Vai^aU seen and described by Hiuen 
Thsang lav at Basarh and in its neighbourhood. To admit this, however, comes to the 
same as admitting the identitv of the modern site with the ancient city of \'aisalL^ 
Mr. V incc-nt Smith in his article above referred to has tried to locate the ruins of 
\’aisrdi des('ribed bv Fa-Hien and Hiuen Thsang. and to indicate on the modern map 
where those places have to be looked for. The following account will show what 
amount of success we mav expect from such a search 

At a distance of one mile I5 to 6 li) north-west of the palace, Hiuen Thsang men- 
tions an important group of ancient remains, consisting of a monastery of the Sainnia- 
tfva school of Buddhist mendicants and three Stupas, the first of which commemo- 
rated the spot where Buddha delivered the Vimalakirtti-Sutra, the second the place 
where Sariputra attained ar/iaf-ship. while the third contained the share of Buddha's 
bodv relics received bv the Licchavis after his cremation. The remains of these 
buildings, according to Mr. Vincent Smith, ‘must all lie in a compact group between 
the Kharona tank and the village of Phurawal, w/iere a /arge mou/n^ ex/sfs.'' The 
last statement evidently rests on the authority of Babu "P. C. Mukherji, who visited 

^ This the spelliiw adopted by the Postal authorities, d'hert* is a post office in the Mllai^e. C'unningham 
spelt the name Bakhra, 

‘ The Sammativa Vih.lra and adjacent buildings lay one mile (5 to o li 1 north-we^L from the palace, Tjoing 
from there further on in a north westerly direction the pilL>riin came to the laon pillar uith Stupa and tank. 

* d'he name Vai^ali occur'^ probablv in three of the jnw r-ptions on .ancient elay seaK ot th ‘ 4th and ^th 
centuiies A.I). which I tound during the t xcavations, 1 hi^ point w dl be noted tally in the tourth chapter oi this 
account dealing with the ■^eah. 

’ The jfadaA aui mine. 
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Bsstirh jn Novcrnbcr, I have not boon able to v’erify this assertion. Repeated 

en(|Uiries did not elicit the slightest nneinory of the existence at this locality of a 
mound which evidently, if it had been there in 1897, n^^st since have been used as a 
quarry for bricks, and not the least surface indication remains at present in the direc- 
tion where this mound ought to be looked for. There exists merely east of the 
modern village of Baniva a low depression, called a ' char' [car), with a little water in 
its centre. This evidently is the remains of a tank, which may have belonged to the 
monastery, but the fields all around it show no signs of bricks and are all under culti- 
vation : neither could I find any traces of brick-buildings inside the groups of mango 
trees west of the 'char'. The village Ufraul — this is the correct pronunciation, not 
Pharawal — does not contain any old mound either, and its distance from the fort is too 
great compared with the 5 to 6 li of Hiuen Thsang. The unavoidable conclusion 
therefore must be that all traces of these ruins have been removed long ago, and it 
is very unlikely that trial excavations, conducted without any surface indications, would 
yield any result here. 

The next group of ruins is the Lion pillar, Asoka's Stupa and Markatahrada 
already referred to. As to their location no possible doubt exists. The brick-faced 
Monkey Tank, which now goes by the name of Ram-kund, measures 200 by 100 feet. 
The present height of the Lion pillar above the surface is 30 feet 6 inches. It is very 
likely that it contained an ASoka inscription, which has been lost owing to the surface 
peeling off. Cunningham dug down to a considerable depth around the shaft, but did 
not find any traces of the inscription. The modern temple or hut on top of the brick 
mound, containing the remains of the .'\§oka Stupa, enshrines a statue of Buddha 
wearing a crown and necklace. It can hardly be called a life-size image, as its 
measurements are only 4 feet 4^ inches by 2 feet i inch. The Buddha is represented 
seated, in the hhiimtspar'so mudra. I have not been able to find the small figure of a 
monkey presenting honey to Buddha on the pedestal, which Lieutenant-Colonel 
Waddell observed (Vincent Smith, page 276). There is merely a kneeling devotee 
on the pedestal. The inscription — besides the usual creed— is written in characters 
of the 1 2th centur\ A.D. and records that the statue was a gift of the writer {^hara^iJea) 
Utsaha, the son of Manikya. It runs as follows ; — 

(1. 1) Deya-dharmmo-yarti pravara-mahayana-yayinah karanika-Ucchahah {read 
Utsahasya) Man [ i ] kya-sutasya. Yad-atra punyarii tad-bhavatv-acary- 
opadhyaya-matapitror-atmana.^-ca purvvangamam^ kr- 
(1. 2) tva sakala-sa[ t*]tva-raser-anuttara-ihan-avaptaye [read -va) iti t| . 

As regards the type of the statue representing Buddha with a crowned head and a necklace, 
it is exceedingly common among the Buddhist statues of the Pala time found in Bihar. .A, statue 
of this kind representing Buddha .standing, right hand in abhavamudrj , with two attendant 
.^rhats and two small Stupas, is shown on Plate XX\ 1 of Cunningham's Mahabodhi, where it is 
labelled " Buddha teaching. The statues of this type show all the various positions and attitudes 
of those of the ascetic Buddha, but invariably have the head-diadem and the necklace. I have 
not been able to find an explanation of this difference and do not know which particular Buddha 
they represent. Various suggestions have occurred to me, but all are uncertain ; thus that the 
crowned Buddha means Maitreya, w ho has not yet put on his yellow garb, or that it w’as the habit 

> Read matnpitri, fiirwamganuix, cancelling ,Hma>/a^-ca. The author probably intended to continue with 
punydbhivriidhaye, but dropped into the other often used imprecatory formula. 
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of one particular sect to represent Buddha, not as a mendicant but with crown and ornaments in 
order to exhibit his divine nature. All this is nothing but mere guess work, and we still have to 
wait for the true explanation.^ 

The image near the Lion pillar was dug out from the fields north of the Stupa, on 
the top of which it now stands^ and this site so far bears many indications of the 
existence of ancient remains below its surface. Bricks are said to abound at a depth 
of several feet, and excavations seem to be promising here. Broken bricks likewise 
cover the ground east and west of the Monkey tank. Evidently they formed the 
materials from which the small memorial Stupas, mentioned by Hiuen Thsang at this 
place, were built. The same author also describes the statue of a monkey offering 
honev to Buddha, which he saw near the tank, and which has now disappeared. It is 
likelv that it existed several centuries later, for in the miniature painting of the Tara 
of Vaisali, published by Foucher [See above) we find the scene of the honey offering 
represented by the side of it. 

The same difficulty that was felt in regard to the location of the Sariimatiya 
\bhara and its adjacent Stupas, exists also in respect of all the remaining ruins of 
\"aisali mentioned bv Hiuen Thsang after the Lion pillar group. Evidently here as in 
so manv other places vandal digging for bricks has been the chief source of their 
destruction. The houses of the wealthier inhabitants of the villages of Basarh, Baniva, 
and Kollua have been built up with old bricks. Even in 1835 Stephenson wrote” : — 
“ 1 have no doubt but it (/>., the Lion pillar) is anterior to the mounds of brick rubbish 
by which it is surrounded and which extends for the space of several square miles in all 
directions. The numerous magnificent (though old) tanks, amounting to about 50 in 
number, large and small, strengthen the general opinion that this place is the site of a 
large citv, at a remote period inhabited bv a numerous and civilized, wealthy people,'* 
This statement, even if it were somewhat exaggerated, sadly testifies to the destruc- 
tion that must have occurred to the ruins of Vaisali during the last century. In the 
following descriptive account of the ruins it will be unnecessary to follow Hiuen Thsang 
anv further, as I found it impossible to locate any more of the ruins described by him 
from surface indications, and I shall merelv mention what remains now exist within the 
area represented by the map on Plate XXXL^ 

Starting from the Lion pillar one meets at a distance of about half-a-mile north- 
west of it two earthen mounds standing on the eastern bank of a large tank (see Fig. 2). 
Thev are called as they are believed to be two baskets dropptd 

there bv Bhimsen, the pillar being the staff on which he carried them. What they 
contain, if indeed anything, has still to be proved. The theory of ‘earthen Stupas,’ is 
often put forward with regard to similar heaps of earth, but still awaits confirmation. 

From their outward appearance, they resemble the mounds at Laurlya north 
of Bettiah in Champaran which certainly are not Stupas. Another earthen mound, 
called Marpasona, lies north of Kollua. It is less hemispherical in shape and 

‘ Regarding ihistvpe of Buddha, see Dr. V’ogers paper on some “ Buddhist Sculptures from Benares ’’ below, 
also Prog, Report of Arch, Survey, Western Indiuy 1903.4, paras. 104 X' 106, and ui, i8»^3*4, para, 31. 

2 Journal of the Ai>iatic Soc. of Bengal, \’ol. iv, p. 129. 

^ 1 do not accept all the identifications proposed by Mr. Vincent Smith. Thus, as I understand Hiuen 
Thsang, he also, like Fa-Hicn. places the garden presented to Buddha by the courtesan Amrapali or Amradurika 
to the south of the cit) . P'or the purpose, however, of the present article, it is unnecessary to enter into details in 
regard to these points. 
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somewhat lower. East of the village of Kollua some .o on. feet below a held, 
which was just prepared for indigo people say that many rema.ns ot^ brn k bu.lamg. 
were found a considerable time ago. It is not unhkelv. as sugg. stec .. > r. \ im urt 
Smith a. c. p. 280). that they belonged to the famous Kutagara loul aUh.mg 
distance from the MarkaRahrada. near which we ought t ■ b -.k (k i ba this ■ . c i ig. 
seems somewhat excessive. The site, however, certa-nly cl s. rv -s tuur;e auei' vu 


The modern village of Bakra has no ancient statues in it 
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mentioned bv .^tepbenson, ' I know of no other statues, either Buddhist or Brah- 
minieal. that have been up anioi\y the ruins near Bakra and Kollua. 

In the southern ^eetion of the ('ity the fort of !\r.ia Bisal bv far the most 
Important ruin It ^\ill be dealt with in the iK.-xt (‘hapter. Southwvest of it stands an 
old bric'k Stupa, now t'o:iveitt‘d into a Dar^ah, wht‘re both Hindus and Muhammadans 
worship. The name of the saint who is supposed to have been buried there, was 
criveii to me as Miran-ji, a m<‘re title and a ('lear proof of the legt^ndary origin of the 
saint This Stupa, though a monunumt of considerable importanee, is not referred 
to bv the Chinese. \\ t^st of it. on the border of the Bawan Pokhar, is a modern 
temple, wheo'seveii medimval images, said to have been dug out from the tank, are 
put up. Thev aro ; two seated Buddhas, one Bodhi-sattva, one \’isnu, one figure of 
Siv<i-l)urga. on<‘ Gane^.i and one slab with the seven mothers (sa/>ia maiarah). 


‘ 1 . I M .iiul I'lat-- l\ . 
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Inside the modern village of Rasarh are remains of srveral ()ld briek buildings, now 
covered bv modern houses. An old embankment run> between the two long sheets 
of water, called Ghoga Pokhar and Chatra west of the Hawan Pokhar. The banks 
of the Kharauna Pokhar are covered with broken bricks and traces of buildings arc^ 
likelv to b(‘ found here. A few low mounds covered with dthris exist to the south- 
west of Chakramdas, the southern portion of the large village of Baniva The old 
drv bed of a river, called Neori Nala, which can be followed for a long distance Wi*st 
of Kollua, Baniva and Basarh, is now entirelv under cultivation. Its breadth is about 
150 feet. The north-eastern section of the map is bare of anv signs of ancient 
remains. 

According to modern tradition, the four corners of the ancient citv of \’ai>ali 
are marked bv four lingas or Mahadevas, of which the two northern ones are visible 
and the two southern ones hidden. Hence their name Gupta Mahadeva Their 
position will be best seen from the map. The ancient citv would thus have formed 
an irregular quadrangle, the eastern side measuring about two-thirds of the western, 
and the modern village of Bani va as well as the Lion pillar would have been outside 
the citv proper. Whatever truth may be attached to this tradition it is difficult to 
re(^oncile it with the descriptions of the Chinese. There are traces of an old earthen 
rampart between the two Gupta Mahadevas The north-eastern lihga is an old 
Caumukhi Mahadcva, with four faces, which stands inside a pit, evidentlv the remains 
of a brick temple. The north-western one is of white marble and modern. It seems 
to enjoy considerable sanctity. At the Sivaratri festival all the inhabitants of Basarh 
went there to do pf()d- 

It is a remarkable fact that the modern site of XTi^ali, the traditional birth-place 
of the last Tirtharnkara of the Jainas, \"ardhamana MahavTra, is entirelv devoid of 
anv remains belonging to this religious order. Neither has it become a place of 
pilgrimage to the Jainas in modern days, such as Pawapuri in the Patna district, 
where Mahavira died, or Campa near Bhagalpur. At the time of Hiuen Thsang’s 
visit, about 635 A.D., Nirgrantha monks still lived at \kiisffii. Mr. \bncent Smith 
tells us (/. p. 2S2) that some ten vears ago two statues of Jaina Tirthamkaras. one 
seated, the other standing, were discovered about eight feet below the surface," 5c o 
vards west of Baniva. I do not know upon what authority this statement rests. 
The only thin» I could discover was that two images had been placed inside a mud 
hut in the south-western corner of Chakramdas, from where they had been taken 
away more than ten vears ago. Nobody could give me any intormation as to what 
they represented, although the door of the hut was still pointed out, and Mr. Garrick, 
who refers to them, tells us that he arrived late in the evening at the village, when 
it was too dark to discern these statues.^ 

An attempt has been made to locate the various quarters and suburbs into which 
the ancient citv of X'ai.iali is supposed to have been divided during the t'arliest time 
of Jainism and Buddhism. The larg(.‘ and important village of Baniva, north-west 
of Basarh, seems to preserve the ancient nanw of / evidt ntlv one of the 

sections of N'aisali. in regard to K scholars are divided and Prof Jai obi 


^ .1. V. /?.. Vo!. \s i p. .J I . 
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informs me that he still adheres to his opinion that the word is merely another name 
of VaiSali or of a small suburb of it. The suggestion that it is now represented bv 
Basukund, a small hamlet north-east of Basarh, has little to recommend it. It is 
likewise uncertain whether the name of Kollua, an important village north of Baniva, 
should be derived from Kollaga, a suburb of Vai^ali, where Mahavira was born. 

Soon after the rise of Buddhism, the importance of Vai^all seems to have been 
overshadowed by Pataliputra, the seat of the Nanda and Maurya kings It is 
impossible to decide whether the Licchavis, with whom Candragupta I. formed a 
matrimonial alliance early in the 4th century A.D., resided at \’ai§ali, the ancient 
seat of the clan, or whether they belonged to the Nepal section, which appears in 
history later on. They certainly at that time were far more influential and powerful 
than the family of petty chiefs from which Candragupta I. had sprung. During the 
reign of the Imperial Gupta kings Vaisali very likely formed the head-quarters of 
one of the districts of their empire, evidently of Tirabhukti. The seals of officials 
which have been found in the fort of Basarh, and which will be discussed in the fourth 
chapter, very probably were attached to letters addressed bv Imperial officers to the 
governors or chiefs of that district residing at \ aisall. We find among them certain 
officers who are distinctly defined as being in charge of Tirabhukti, and also an official 
in charge of the Government of Vaisali, perhaps a city Magistrate. The great 
number of other seals, attached to letters sent by merchants and bankers, point to 
considerable commercial transactions that were conducted in those davs between the 
chiefs of Vaisali and important traders, evidently from Patna and other cities. The 
breakdown of the Imperial line of Gupta kings seems to have carried with it the 
desertion and ruin of VaiSali. But for several centuries it continued a sort of struggling 
existence. When Hiuen Thsang visited the city in 635 A.D., it was more or less in 
ruins and the palace was inhabited by a few people only, d hat Buddhists remained 
there probably until the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans is testified bv 
the Buddhist images, which have turned up among the ruins and which belong to the 
end of Buddhist history in India, and by the miniature painting of an image of Tara 
at Vaisali with a representation of the scene of the honey offering to Buddha, to which 
reference already has been made above (pp. 82 and 85). 




The trial excavations at Basarh have been limited to the Fort of Raia B‘ “1 
,'here altogether eight trenches have been dug, to which in the following accornt' 
I shall refer under the letters A to II (see plan of fort on Plate XXXIII) E h f th 
eight trenches disclosed a great varietv of brick foundalioits' among which” two 
dtstmct strata could be eas.ly d,st,„g„ished. Most of these were struck upon at a depth 

of s feet or over, below The brick walls then continued down to ,oor .a 

feet; onlv in one place we had to dm as far down o. f e u 

water. The buildings, to which these foundations beloved: .Z". .ZJriJZ 
,jme of the In.penal Gupta k.ngs, for tt was in a chamber belonging this stratum 
that the clay seals with mscnpt.ons in the alphabet of the 4th and 5th century Td 
were found at a depth of lo feet in trench No. D (see belouA Th c i, 

houses o, the palace, which Htuen Thsang saw ii^^to’,' mlst^r^for'L^prt 
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of the same set of buildings. Above this stratum in some places later remains 
have been found. They, like the earlier ones, consisted merely of foundations of brick 
buildings with remains of cement floors here and there, which began at a little depth 
below the surface and did not continue for more than 5 feet. The exact age of this 
second stratum cannot be determined. No coins have been foand except a small 
copper coin of Husain Shah of Jaunpur (A.D. 1458-1476). The place altogether 
seems very unpromising in this respect. A current rumour of a large find of gold coins 
made several years ago, but divided among the finders and the local police-officers, 
can onlv be taken for what such rumours are worth. I feel, however, inclined to 
look upon the later buildings as remains of the Muhammadan time, partly because 
fragments of glazed pottery of a Muhammadan type were found at or near them, partlv 
on account of the size and shape of the bricks, which generallv were square and 
much thinner than the large oblong bricks of the earlier remains, some of which 
measured i6f bv 10 inches in length and breadth, and 2 inches in thickness.' 

Before entering into details, it will be necessary brieflv to describe the fort as 
it now appears. A view of its south-western corner is given on Plate XXXII (b) 
and a plan on Plate XXXIII. 

The Fort of Raja Bisal forms an oblong plateau the longer sides of which run 
almost directlv from north to south. As the angles slope down considerably, any 
measurements recording its length and breadth will be more or less arbitrary. The 
total circumference, however, will always remain less than 5,000 feet." 

The height varies likewise. It is generally 15 feet above the level of the ditch 
near the edges, but, as the surface is undulating and the ditch a little less than one 
foot deep, the average height above the level of the surrounding fields cannot be 
more than 12 feet. A little north of the centre is a marked depression where 
apparently water collects during the rains and forms the earth into a sort of clay. 
This looks like the remains of an old tank. The edges have a considerable slope and 
there are no traces of the ramparts or bastions, which Cunningham believed he was 
able to discern.® The ditch varies between 100 and 150 feet in breadth. At two 
places distinguished as such on the plan, water seems to remain all the year round. 
Other parts have been turned into rice fields. An old embankment leads through the 
southern side of the ditch into the fort. It must mark an old high road. Apart from 
its south-western corner, where a temple has been erected and the ground around 
it has been cultivated, the fort is a barren area, thickly covered with bricks and small 
bits of pottery, and with scanty vegetation here and there. It is evident that for this 
reason the fort formed the most suitable spot for excavations, the other sites mentioned 
in the preceding chapter being generally wanting in surface indications, or for some 
other cause more difficult to explore. The temple in the south-western corner must 
have been erected in 1835, as Stephenson, who wrote in that year, mentions it as 
half finished.^ Its images are of brass and only a few centuries old. I understood 
from the priests that they were a present given by some Maharaja of Rewah. 

■ Mr. Cousens remarks that these large square bricks were, and still are, made by the Muhammadans in 
Sind. [Ed.] 

2 I made out the northern and southern sides as 757 and 780 feet, and the eastern and western -^ides ns i.n.jj 
and 1.650 feet, respectively. This gives a total of 4 ,S 82 feet 

' A. S. R., Vol. i. p.’se. ' 7 - *'■’ P' '" 9 - 
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The first trench A in the north-western corner of the fort revealed in its 
eastern portion the broken foundation walls of several small chambers measuring 
8 and to feet in one direction. They consisted of a few courses of medium-sized 
bricks, and traces of cement floors also remained. To judge from the size of the bricks 
and their position close to the surface (not deeper than 5 feet), the buildings, to which 
thev belonged, must be attributed to the second stratum. Close to them were found 
two crushing stones and several pestles, just like those which are now used for prepar- 
ing- currv. Continuing the trench towards the corner of the fort, we came upon the 
northern wall of a larger room, 20 feet long, with fragments only of the eastern and 
western walls. To this was joined a smaller chamber to the north, 8 by 10 feet, 
the north-western corner of which was broken. From its eastern wall runs another 
line of brick-wall to the east double its thickness {i.e., 6 feet), which was followed up 
for a distance of 1 i feet, when it was found to be broken. All these walls consisted 
of a few courses of bricks onlv. They were found on the same level as the former 


ones, and evidently belong to the same age. It looks as if the thick line of wall 
formed part of the enclosure of the citadel. There was, then, no corner bastion at 
this place, but merelv a set of guardrooms or something like it. 

In selecting the next spot, B, I was guided by a certain indication on the surface 
There was a depression in the ground, about 27 feet square, which looked as if it 
marked the site of a square building. People also said that a temple had stood at this 
place. Mv excavations, however, proved that this indication was misleading The 
remains which I found here all lay in the south-eastern corner of the supposed square, 
and the raised ground along the four sides of the depression did not reveal any 
masonry beneath. The building, of which the foundations were disclosed, also belonged 
to the second or later stratum. It consisted of a room, measuring 23 bv 13 feet, 
with a smaller chamber attached to its eastern and western sides. The eastern 
chamber measured 14 by 8 feet ; the length of the western one could not be deter- 
mined. They were connected with the central room bv doors, 3 feet wide. Traces 
of cement pavement still existed, and further chambers seem to have been connected 


with them in a southerly direction. A very curious brick platform. 4 feet square, was 
found to the west, close to the western chamber. It is shown on Plate XXXVI(n). 
It was made by one course of bricks laid flat upon the ground, and the sides 


were surrounded by one line of bricks placed edgewise around the square. Several 
earthen vessels were dug out close to it. Their number exceeded half a dozen. Mav 
we surmise from this fai't that the platform was used for bathing purposes ? It would 
have been too shallow to be used as a water tank. The foundation walls of this build- 
Ing stopped at a depth of 5 feet. Continuing the trench to the north we struck upon a 
hue of wall running in a north-easterly direction. It was found at a depth of 9 feet and 
must have belonged to a building of the earlier time, over which the other buildiim had 
b.-en raised at a later date. Broken fragments of walls of the same age rvere found 
clese to It, and annlher line also running from east to west some 40 feet further north 
This agaui had a parallel line of masonry, but of higher level and evidently later in 
daf. Near th.; north-eastern wall of the earlier stratum were found a few pieces of 
blue glazed pottery and the perforated marble shown as Xo. 7 in Fig, 16. 

French ,No. C revealed but little worth mentioning. We found merelv a siliall 
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masonry chamber, 3 feet square, and open to the north, with a broken masonrv wall 
joining it to the west. 

The fourth trench, D, was the largest excavation made bv me. It was dug at the 
place where, according to native opinion, the palace of Raja Bisal stood, and revealed 
the most interesting find made during the excavations, a great number of inscribed clay 
seals of the time of the earlv Gupta kings (4th and 5th centuries, A,D.). The place, 
where this discovery was made, is the square chamber in the western half of the trench, 
through which line C D runs in the plan on Plate XXXIIL It was partlv covered by 
the cement pavement with remains of foundation walls of a later building, which had to be 
cut through in order to clear the room beneath. Plate XXXXTi^c) shows the excavation 
before the cement floor of the upper room had been entirelv destroved. The position 
of the two coolies standing inside the trench marks the lower chamber, where the clay 
seals were lying. It is 10 feet square, and has a cement floor at a depth of 10 feet. 
Pottery and burnt wood was found mixed up with the seals. There was no opening in 
anv of the walls, and the room evidentlv was a subterranean chamber used as a deposit 
of letters and other documents to which the seals were attached. The continuation of 
this trench revealed manv remains of buildings both of earlier and later date, in a very 
tangled condition and difficult to discern. The square brick platform west of the 
room containing the seals and the two lines of walls north of it with a cement pave- 
ment are all of later date, as their depth was only a few feet below the surface. The 
remaining buildings in the western half of the trench generallv belong to the earlier class, 
with the exception of the cement platform in the south. Here two large earthen jars 
were found standing about 3 feet deep, while other similar vessels, generallv broken, 
stood at various places in the eastern half of the trench. One of those jars is shown 

in Fig. 3. They hardly differ from the big jars now 
in use. I doubt whether they are very old, as they 
stood so close to the surface. Thev contained merely 
earth and generally had been broken alreadv before 
removing them. In the eastern half of the trench we 
have to the north a long line of wall running from 
east to west with a square room attached to it. These 
belong to the earlier set of remains. Parallel to the 
eastern side of the square chamber are seen three long 
lines of walls, the first of which is later while the second 
and third appear to be of the same date as the square 
chamber. Across these lines of walls lay a num- 
ber of other walls, forming a set of square rooms. 
However, the remains here were so much mixed 
together, that in some cases I found it almost impos- 
sible to make out an accurate plan. It is possible that 

Fiir. 3 : Earthen jar, . , , . 

some ot the masonry, which was round lying above 
the lower walls, but not apparently connected with them, may have belonged to the same 
buildings but fallen down during the ruin of the place. The small, square well, through 
which line M X passes in the plan, is II feet deep. The eastern half of the trench is 
shown on Plate XXX\T [d), and a plan of the trench is given on Plate XXXIIl, 
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The remains found in trench E may be seen on Plate XXX\*I (b). and in plan and 
section on Plate XXXlV. They consist of a single room, 7 feet square inside, with a 
line of wall running close to its northern, eastern and southern sides, but at a greater 
depth. Three broken walls branch off to the east, and near the south-eastern 
corner is a well, 4 feet square, and more than 1 1 feet deep. East of it are a few masonrv 
steps leading up to the outer wall, while the south-western angle of a second wall joins 
the well near its north-western corner. As will be seen from the section on C D 
in Plate XXXlV, the eastern wall of the central rooms goes down to a greater depth 
than its western wall. The line of masonry running from north to south across 
the central room may have been built as a support for the cement pavement. Similar 
cross-walls have been found at various places and will be noted later on. Evidentlv 
the remains mside this trench beIonj,^ed to one isolated group of buildings of the 
earlier period, for no continuation was found all around them, and the two fragments of 
walls shown in the plan near the northern and southern ends of the trench" are of a 
later age and have no connection with the main building. Unfortunatelv, 1 found no 
indications as to what purpose this single building used to serve. 

The most curious remains found in trench F were a set of three square masonrv 
wells, adjoining each other. The two larger ones went down to a depth of 24 feet, when 
water was reached. Below the northern wall of one of them we found another circular 
well, composed of three rings of burnt clay, placed one above the other. It was half 
covered by the wall of the square well above. Its diameter is 2' 6" and the total height 
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which seem to have held two wooden beams laid across the well at about half its 
depth. South of the three square wells are the foundations of two rooms, lo feet 
square each. Thev are shown in front of the photograph on Plate XXXYI (a). Each 
of them has a cross-wall, running east to west, evidently to support the pavement, of 
which no traces were found. North of the square wells runs a drain, about 15 feet long. 
This can be seen on Plate XXXVII {b). Then follow the walls of a large oblong room, 
evidently more than 20 feet in length. In its north-eastern corner appears to have been 
a door. The interior of this room and its eastern side were partly covered by a tangled 
mass of broken masonry, partly belonging to later buildings, the plan of which can be 
seen on Plate XXXIV. Adjoining the northern end of the eastern square well was a 
brick-platform, upon which stood the jar shown in Fig. 5. The drawing is a restoration, 

as the jar could only be taken out in fragments. 
The clay had become so brittle that it broke as 
soon as it was touched. The shape is somewhat 
peculiar and the glazing is of a fine chestnut 
brown colour. The interior was filled with earth 
only. It stood at a depth of 9 feet below the sur- 
face and evidentlv belongs to the earlier stratum, 
as all the main buildings in the eastern half of 
.this trench, except perhaps some of the broken 
masonry in the north-eastern section. The west- 
ern walls of the large oblong room no'th of the 
square wells and of the two square chambers to 
the south, though partly broken, are still seen to 
have formed one straight line. It evidently 
adjoined some open court, as no further traces 
of anv remains were found to the west. The fragments of masonry buildings shown 
in the western half of the plan on Plate XXXIV all belong to a later date, as their depth 
was generallv only a few feet below surface level. 

The next trench G, which was dug in the south-western section of the fort, near 
the place where the modern temple stands, and which is illustrated on Plates XXX\' and 
XXXVII (b), also represents a confused mixture of remains of masonry buildings. We 
found here a long wall to the north running across the trench from west to east, with a 
set of square chambers attached to its western end, and a small chamber, only partially 
disclosed, at its eastern end. Two other rooms were laid open near the southern side 
of the trench, but have not been followed up to the end. The square rooms near the 
south-western corner of the trench contained portions of a cement pavement. The 
thick lines of walls running from north to south and from west to east are generally 
formed by accumulations of fallen masonry partly coming from later superstructures. 

The largest room traced during the excavations was found in the eastern half of 
trench H, which was dug a little north of trench G [see Plates XXX\ and XXX\ II(«^,)]. 
Its length must have exceeded 25 feet, and its breadth is 14 feet. The floor \\as 
made by a pavement of cement and concrete resting on a single layer of brick. 
This was supported by a cross wall running north to south, of which only the northern 
end has survived. North-east of this hall we found the opening of a drain. The 
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southern side of the hall was flanked bv a small chamber, 6 feet square, which on the 
east was joined by an oblong room, the length of which could not be determined- 
To the west was a small well, 3 feet square and 12 feet deep. At a distance of 25 feet 
from the western wall of the big hall, and parallel to it, runs another line of masonrv 
with two small square chambers attached to its western side. 

It may be said that the buildings of which the foundations have been laid open 
during the excavations, consisting as they generally do of small chambers of a little 
over 10 feet in extension, are too insignificant to have formed part of a roval palace- 
It should, however, be borne in mind that only disconnected traces of a great variety of 
houses have been exhumed here and there, and that it will be necessarv to open up 
systematically a much larger section of the fort, say one-fourth or one-third, before 
any general plan can be made This indeed will be the programme of future operations 
at Basarh. R.o\al palaces probably consisted of the same irregular medlev of buildings 
in the earlier Hindu days as in later times. If the fate of the palace of \’ai^Ali should fall 
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be surprised to find the glory of the Mughal citadel represented only bv the founda- 

tangled mass of comparatively small and insignificant chambers. 

of ro_\ al life in the East spent during several months of the 

year in camp did not require stately halls and princelv mansions 

according to Western ideas. The court was held in the open, 

where the king delivered justice and received his grandees. Further 

excavations at Basarh, if carried on systematically as indicated 

above, probably will lay open some large court, surrounded by 

small rooms, similar to the Diwan-i-‘Amm in the Mughal forts. So 

much, however, is clear, that the buildings described in this chapter 

were all secular. No remains could be show-n to have belonged to 

a temple or other place of religious worship. In fact, a small stone 

figure of Ganesa was the only image of a deity found in the excava- 
' tions. 

The walls of the houses did not merelv consist of plain masonry 
but in places had bands of carved bricks of simple patterns, of 
w hich five specimens are figured on Plate XXXVHl, Nos. 14 to 18. 

o. 1 3 of the same plate is a fragment of a round brick. The roof 
was formed by tiles, of which plenty were found among the debris. 

ey differ from those now used in Bihar. There was a rim on 
each side near the edge, one above and one below, bv which the 
brmks w ere joined together, and a hole near the top held the peg by 
w icn t e ti e was fastened to the bamboo frame of the roof. Two 

'.nH ‘ pT as Nos. 19 

50 late XXX\ III. I remember seeing a great number of 

s-lar tiles in the Lucknow Museum, which had\een dug out som^- 
1 ro\ inces. 1 Toror#^L of 
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No complete specimen was found, but a large number of fragments, from which the 
restoration could be made almost with certainty. The conical top rests on a sort 
of urn, shaped like an ordinary ka'asa. Inside it is hollow. It is made of burnt clay 
evidently turned on the wheel. The resemblance of the restored specimen in Fig. 6 
to the pinnacles shown on ancient relief carvings of houses will be recognized at once. 
The absence of stones from the debris must be noticed. If stones had been used to 
any extent as building materials, such as lintels and jambs of doors, as has been done in 
ancient brick temples, we certainly should expect to find some remains of them. 
How far wood was used for the superstructures raised upon the masonry foundations 
cannot be determined. As the palace seems to have been sacked several times and 
partially destroyed bv fire, no traces of wooden structures are likely to be found. 
The floors of the houses, consisting of cement pavings supported by walls laid across 
the foundations, have already been repeatedly noticed. The great number of small 
square masonry structures described as wells seems remarkable. From the great depth 
of their walls. I have been led to call them wells, but some of them also may have been 
used as store rooms. 


Miscellaneous objects found in excavations. 

Before entering into a detailed account of the inscribed clay seals, I propose to 
devote this chapter to a description of selected specimens of other antiquities, pottery, 
terracottas, beads, etc., found during the excavations. A complete list of all objects 
found will hardly be expected and I have chosen only a number of objects representa- 
tive of the whole collection. The majority of the finds were such as might be made in 
any ancient site m Northern India. Clay-balls of various sizes, spindle-whorls, pebbles, 
cowries and similar things, turned up in large numbers. Small terracotta figurines of ani- 
mals, like those put down in modern days near holy shrines, were likewise numerous. 
Most of these objects seem to have served as children's playthings and thereafter been 
thrown awav. Fragments of pottery turned up everywhere- Generally they consist- 
ed of broken bits only, and the number of complete specimens was comparatively few. 

Plate XXX\ III shows three specimens of handles attached to earthen vessels* 
They are Nos.- I, 2 and 23. and measure 7^, ql and qj inches, respectively, in width. 

All of them are formed by engrooved semicircles 
of burnt clay. No. 5 is a straight handle, 47" 
long, glazed in a red brown tint. No. 3 is a spout 
with a cylindrical hollow, 3'|-" wide at the bottom 
and 4^" long. Objects like that shown in Fig. 7 
were exceedingly common. They are formed by 
a round saucer, shaped conically within Thr 
interior of the round pyramid, which is of douole 
the height of the lips of the saucer, is hollow. I 
do not know what particular use these objects 
Were put to. Perhaps they served as lids of open-mouthed vessels.' No 4 is somewhat 
similar to them. Around the central hollow runs a deep groove, and the edge of the lip 



Half ize. 
Fig. 7- 


‘ Sim il.ir lids were found in .nbundan;e in the exc.nvations at Charsada. in the trentier Pieu;,ee, and td-o 
at Brahmanrbjd in Sind. _Bd.^ 
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is turned over. The width is and its height 2'. Nos, 8, i i,and 12 represent more 
or less common types, with rounded bases. No. 8 has a deep groove around its rim 
and the lips are turned over. No. 12 has a small ornament like a string of beads at the 
bottom of its rim. This piece may also have been used as the lid of a vessel. The 
width of the three pieces varies between 5" and 6|". No. 10 is a well-preserved, neat 
little vessel, hollow inside, with a circular opening and three little hooks attached to 
its rim. The base is rounded. Its width is 3" and the height ij". No. 22 belongs 
to a curious cylindrical vessel perforated by small holes like a sieve. It is 5^" long. 
Its exact purpose cannot be made out. Nos. 9, 21, and 24 are cups and jars 
differing very little from those now in use. They represent the most common tvpe 
of pottery found. Their height is 4^", 9", and 7I respectively. A specimen of a 
large-sized jar has already been represented in Fig. 3. Another glazed jar of some- 
what peculiar shape with an indented line around its top has likewise been shown in 

Fig. 5. No. 6 is a small water vessel with 
a spout attached to it, like those now used 
by Muhammadans. It measures 3f" in 
height. No. 7 is a small lamp in no 
way different from the modern cirdtrh. 
Hundreds of this kind turned up in the 
excavations. It is 2f'' long and i" wide. 
The curious object of which a restored 
drawing is shown in Fig. 8, probably was 
no vessel at all, but mav have formed part 
of an ornamental pilaster or some other 
architectural feature.' 

The two specimens of tiles shown as Nos. 19 and 25 on Plate XXX\’III, have 
alreadv been referred to. The former measures 4j"x6y'. The latter, which comes 
from the corner of a roof, is 7I" x 7". The measurements of the six ornamental bricks 
on Plate XXXVIII are as follows 
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comparatively simple and cut out with the chisel, not 
'ast m a mould. This is the method employed for all brick ornamentation in India, of 
''1C t e ruins at Gaur and Panduah have preserved the choicest and most elabo- 
spcLimens. The pattern of No. 14 is the most interesting. It consists of four 
square terraces raised one above the other and strikingly reminds one of the rows of 

j . p , with trees that run along the top of the coping stones in 
. ncaen u 1st railings, such as the railing around the Bharhut Stupa. No. 1 y SeeiTTS 

nU t "r '=>■ ='l>«n«.ng the posi.ion of save- 

deep i-ms ha " T ^'hrough which 

deep ..g. ha,e been cut a, regular nervals, alternating bettveen a serwith tw^ pointed 
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shown in Fi-. f. [p:ci.J ' ' ‘ ousens suggests, this object formed the base of one of the pinnacle^ 
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ends and another wedge-shaped one. Nos. 15 and 16 have alike been formed by 
sloping off sections of the edge of the brick at regular intervals, onlv in 16 the 
projecting face thus created has been marked with three deeply cut lines, making up a 
triangle with a vertical line running from its top to the base. 

The number of terracotta figures found was very large. Most of these objects 
may have been used merely as playthings. Thus the wheel shown in Fig. 9, one 
specimen onlv of many, may have formed part of a small car like 
that with which we find Rohasena, the infant son of Carudatta, 
plaving in the Mrcchakatika. Among the childish sports with 
which voung Parvati amuses herself in the beginning of Kalidasa's 
Kumarasarnbhava (I, 29) we find it mentioned that she makes 
balls {kanduka) and dolls {krtrima-putrikd) out of the clav of 
the banks of the Ganges, and the small clay bird (No. 7 of Plate 
XXXIX) reminds one of a similar figure with which we find young 
BJiarata, the son of Sakuntala, playing in the sixth act of Kali- 
dasa's drama. The head of a male figure [No. i 7 of Plate XXXIX) 
Half sizi\ with its twisted mustache bears a strikingresemblance to some of the 
F'iv-9* Bodhisattva heads among the Gandhara sculptures. The influence 

Terracotta wheel. school of sculptors vcrv likely Stretched as far as Bihar. 

The statue of Buddha, called Bodhisattva in the inscription of the vear 64, which 
Cunningham found at Budh Gaya, is of the Mathura type, which exhibits many traces 
of affinitv with the art of Gandhara.^ The hair of the male head (Xo. 6 in Plate 
XXXIX) is dressed in a peculiar wav, but similar figures have been found elsewhere. 
The eyes are wrv large, and the technique is very inferior, as in most Indian terracottas, 
^ Measured bv the standard of female beautv according to Indian notions, the lady 

(No. 16 of Plate XXXIX) can scarcely be called a representative of the fair sex. for her 
necklace falls down between her breasts, while in all the best sculptures the breasts are 
represented so close together that hardly a silk thread could pass through between 
them. It is possible that some of the terracotta figures were placed against the walls of 
the houses as ornaments, as their backs are flattened. The ivory lamp stand (No. 4 of 
Plate XXXIX) has already been referred to. It has a mortice hole in its top evidently 
for the reception of a metal lamp shaped like an ordinary cirdgjt. It is nicely turned, 
but some parts of its surface have peeled off, and from having been inside a well for 
centuries, its surface has adopted a yellow tint with brown stripes in a marble-pattern. 

I showed it to Major Alcock and to Messrs. Burkill and Hooper of the Indian Museum, 
who all pronounced it to be of ivory. The following is a list of the terracottas, etc., 
shown on Plates XXX\TII and XXXIX: — 

Plate XXXVIII, 20. Left arm of male figure with part of breast ; 7'^X9^* 

Plate XXXIX, i. Broken figure of elephant ; 3 V' x 3^^ 

2 . Portion of moulding, with kalasa : 

3. Fragment of human figure, belly and upper parts of legs, left hand resting 

onhip;3rx3r. 

4. Ivory lamp stand, with mortice hole in top; 

5. Head of ram, with two small holes in lower corners ; 3i'" x 4-1^ 

6 . Head of male figure, pointed beard, hair projecting at back ; 4i'^3f 

^ Sec Cunningham’s Mahdbodhi, Plate XXW The image is now in the Indian Museum. 
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Plate XXXIX, 7. Clay bird, hollow inside, two holes for adding wings ; ^ -K* 

8 . Head of human figure, broken ; 3"x 

9. Head of ram, broken : 

,, 10. Fragment of left human foot, with ring on big toe ; 3?"^ x 

„ II. Small terracotta animal, crude and indistinct ; x 

„ 12- Head of female, left side wanting : 2F^X3i'C 

„ 13. Crude figure of a dog; end of tail touches head ; 2^'^ x 2 V\ 


fi 

yr 


14. Upper portion of cobra; 3^'^x 5^^ 

15. Broken human figure, right foot and belh 


right hand resting on 


X 


rl" 
0 2 • 


hip: 3r'xf>r. 

,, 16. Upper portion of female figure; 5I'' 

„ 17. Head of male- figure with twisted mustache ; 4?/' x 

Stone tablets are illustrated by four specimens^ Of these the simplest is shown 

in Fig. 10, It has a shell placed diagonally in- 
side a double square, the other two corners of 
which are filled up with a floral design. The 
next two round tablets shown in Figs. i i and 
12 represent one side each of two dift'erent sper'i- 
mens. Fig. u has a square laid inside the 
circle. This is again divided by a cross into 
four small squares, two of rvhich have a pair of 
fishes, one of the many auspicious emblems in 
India, while the other two are shaped like the St. 
Andrew's cross, fig. 12 has five lines of stripes 
somewhat resembling fern-leaves. These are 
encircled by an ornamental band, filled with a net 
made of small lines laid across each other. The 
fotirth tablet, shown in full size In Fig 1 3, has a net of spirals alternating with six- 

petalled flowers. The 
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drawing is a restoration, 
as the surface of the 
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Full sizt . 

Mg. 13 ; Stone tablet with «;piral ornament. 


Around the central flower are three concentric circles of flowers, the lirst with six, 

and the second and third 
with twelve each. This gives 
a total of 31 flowers. Those 
of the third circle are half 
covered by the circle form- 
ing the inner margin. The 
number of spirals is6 + 
18 -T ^8 — 4-* to which must 
be added twelve half-spirals 
around the margin. The 
tablet is of considerable in- 
terest as an instance of the 
spiral ornament occurring in 
India. Its exact date is not 
known, but from its find- 
place it cannot be later than 
the Gupta time. An older 
specimen of the 3rd or 4th 
centurv B. C. is found on a 
round gold leaf deposited 
with the relics of Buddha in 
the Piprahwa Stupa. It is now in the Indian Museum. It consists of spirals onlv, 
without the flowers of the prt^sent tablet. 



Objects in metal, such as iron or copper, turned up in a badlv corroded state gene- 

rallv. the damp soil of the place being singularlv un- 
favourable to their preservation. The two objects re- 
presented in Figs. 14 and 15 are both of copper and were 
thicklv covered with verdigris, when I found them. Both 
are shown in restoration, as particles of them were broken 
and missing. The first is a small tripod supporting a round 
bowk The other is a circular dish with a handle attached 
to it and a knob in the centre. A second copper dish of similar shape was found close 

to it. The find-spot of these objects 
was in trench G at a depth of about 
7 feet. The iron objects generallv 
consisted of broken knives and other 
1 ig 15 : Copper diNh, restored- implements, but thev had all so badly 

Suffered from corrosion that none of them gave any proper idea of their original shape. 

A selection of beads and similar objects is shown in Fig. 16. Mr. E. Wedenburg, 
of the Geological Survey, has been good enough to examine them for me, and his 
notes, which I insert into this account, will be found of interest. 

No. 2 : diam. height Banded jasper from the ‘ Bijawar ' formation. The Sone river 

traverses a large outcrop of this formation and carries along many pebbles of the iasner.’' [fk \\] 
Many specimens of this kind turned up. The colour is chestnut brown, with lighter bands. 




Hal/ size. 

Fig, 14: Clipper tripod, restored. 
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Pebbles also of this stoF>e were found in the debris. The round polished specimens must have been 
used either as weights or worn as ear-rings. This refers also to No. 7. 

No. 7 : diam. li", height i". Found in trench B at a depth of about 12 feet below surface- 
‘ Hornblendic diorite, specific gravity 3'oo, Diorite usually contains less hornblende (the black 
fnaterialj and is not usually so heavy. This is probably a ‘ segregation ^ such as occurs scattered 



Fig. 16 : Beads and similar objects. 


tlirough the normal rock. Being harder than the main mass of the rock, tho' become detached 
and find their way into river beds in the shape of pebbles more readily than the normal rock 
The Sone drains large areas of rocks of this kind ” [E. V ] The colour is black and wliite. 

Around the central ho'llow are five concentric circular grooves on each side. The rim also is a 
little grooved. I should prefer to call this piece an ear-ornament, although the hole looks as if 
several pieces were strung together. 

Nos. 3 and 6; I'i" and Vh ‘’Agate. It is probably artificially darkened by proce.s.ses simi- 
lar to those used at Cambay, Broach and Ratanpur. The custom of artificially colouriim a.rate is 
a very old one.” | E. \’ ] Black colour. Both pieces perforated. 


No. to : I . Agate or translucent chalcedony The name ' Agate ’ properly refers to banded 
chalcedony, but this probably came from a banded variety, the entire bead having been obtained 

J from the thick^ss of one band.” [E. \’.J Pale, translucent colour ; perforated. 
No. 12 : Agate, perforated, bluish band. 

No. 9 : I". Agate (pale cornelian), perforated, reddish colour 
No» . ;,„d 5^ r and Roct crystal. Both piec„ havn 

Two«te 01 No ■ flatlened, and knob attached to e..ch end around s,ri„“holcs 

No. 5 octagonal cylinder. ^ 

No ut S' -l.ale colonred cornelian ,a variety of aoate or ch.alccdonv) 

The epots have been produced artificially, probablv bv hcatino thou.rh b' i.i 

not possible to tell the exact method.” [E. V ] Perforated nrU -t 

white .spots. ^ ^ertorated, orange red, with 

No : diam, r- : height j". •' Q„a„eose material probably from a white 
ooartmtic Iron, an agate. The vpecific gravity is ,vlightlv lo.er than that of 

Ifironmt'''' d'>a'“<tonic and not tree 

1 . I , lCV,: I levagonal.nm slightly in, mtvated. Probably usc-d a, a dice 

No. h : diam. i i . .Shell bangle, white colour. 

Hg 17 .'‘hows a horn-pin worn perhaps by females in their liair 
I/aU si:., <mnsiderahle size and has a pointed top. 

' 7 -- V f'O'” " here the stones described above come Mr 

llo. \re. enhurg suggests tliat they were taken from pebbles picked up in the f i 
ot tne .one river. I h,,- are .11 tlerived from rocks drained by the Sone andL tributLil 
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Inscribed clay seals. 

The most interesting find madt^ durini^ the excavations consisted of a lar^e num- 
ber of pieces of (dav. bearini^ impressions of seals. The total amounted to about 720 
pieces with somewhat over 1,100 seal -impressions on thmn. Among these are approxi- 
mately 120 varieties. Some seals occur very often, ont* (No. 29 in the following list) 
as many as 274 times. The place, where this discoycrv was made, has alreadv been 
described above. Tht* stxds were found mixed up with fragments of potterv, burnt 
wood and rubbish inside a subterranean chamber, 10 feet square, in the north-western 
section of trench D. Evidentlv this room, which must have been closed over, and 
accessible only from abovte served as a deposit for letttTs or similar documents, 
to which the seals had bt‘en attached, or it is also possible that it was used as a refuse 
chamber. A few st*als, not more than ten, turned up hert* and there at different other 
places. They have been distinguished as such in the list. 

hrom the shape of the tday pieces it is evident that thev were attached to letters 
or other literary documents, and that they served to hold together the string 

which was tied around the wooden 
boards, upon which the letter was writ- 
ten, or which were used as a sort of 
envelope. In that case either birch- 
bark or palm-leaf took the place of our 
modern paper. Fig. 18 gives a view 
of the reverse of one of the clav lumps. 
The method adopted for sealing letters 
at this time seems to have been to 
press down the ends of the string tied 
round the boards into a piece of moist 
clav bv means of some instrument, 
perhaps the broad side of a knife. 
Evidence of this is the groove which 
invariablv occurs on the back of all the 
seals. Generallv a few thin lines run 
across its centre. They must have 
been made by the blunt edge of the 
knife to press down the strings more 
deeplv, in order to make them adhere 
Fii^. 18: Reverse of clay seal. tighter to the clav. The Other side of 

the clay bears the impression of the sender’s seal. In many cases traces remain of 
the finger-marks of the persons who handled the seais t^hile moist ; see, 

No. 26 of Plate XEI. As the majority consisted of pieces of unbaked clay, it 
is clear that it was considered sufficient to allow the seal to dr\ during the 
transit of the letter. A few pieces are of a light yellow colour, and look as 
if the seal had been heated a little before despatching the letter. The present find 
thus distinguishes itself sharply from other collections of clay seals made at various 
ancient Indian sites, which as a rule consist of vot:ve tablets, either put down as 
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offerings near holv shrines or taken away as memorials by pilgrims. The reverse of 
the latter is invariably quite smooth, and the groove and stringholes seen on all the 
Basarh seals are entirely wanting. 

The date of the seals is roughlv determined by the two specimens described as 
Nos. I and 2 in the following list. There can be no doubt that the Mahadevi 
Dhruvasvamini of No. i is the queen of Candragupta II. otherwise known to us as 
Dhruvadevl. A similar change of name is met with in the case of Murundadevi and 
Murundasvamini, occurring in inscriptions of about the same time (see Fleet, Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 132). Candragupta II ascended the throne about 380 A.D. and 
reigned up to 413, when his son, Kumaragupta, succeeded him. The Maharaja 
Govindagupta mentioned in No. i apparently was a younger brother of Kumaragupta. 
It is tempting to identifv him with Kpsiiagupta, the first in the list of the later Guptas 
of Magadha mentioned in the Aphsad inscription. The name Kr.snagupta is found 
onlv in that inscription, which is in verse, and the choice of the word Krsna instead of 
its svnonvm Govinda may have been due to the metre. But although the difference 
in name is of little concern, the interval of some 275 years between the supposed time 
of Krsnagupta and Adityasena (675 A.D.), the eighth in that line, is too large to have 
been filled up by eight generations only. A similar uncertainty is attached to .seal 
No. 2. Ghatotkacagupta may be identical with the Maharaja Ghatotkaca. the father of 
Candragupta I, who lived about 300 A.D. In that case the name given to him in the 
inscriptions would be an abbreviation, the second part of the name being left out, 
just as his father’s name, Gupta, evidently is merely the second portion of some 
compound meaning ‘ protected by The addition of srt to the name in the seal 

certainly marks its bearer as a person of some distinction, while, on the other hand 
the omission of the title Maharaja borne by him in the inscriptions strikes one as 
somewhat peculiar. For this reason a final verdict cannot be pronounced, and the 
question is better left pending. 


The palmographic evidence likewise points distinctly to the 4th and 5th centuries, 
or the time of the Imperial Gupta kings, as the date of the seals. The alphabet 
employed is throughout of the eastern variety of the Gupta tvpe. The test letters la 

sa. and ha occur only in the ir'rms peculiar to this .script with the exception of onJ 

instance, Yahavatsa (No. 18 and Plate NLI, 15). This seal, however, comes from a 
different find-place and does not form part of the main collection.' We know 
from the Maukhari inscriptions in the Barab.ar and Nagarjuni hill caves near Gava, and 
from Mahanam.-m’s inscription at Rudh Gaya, that in the 6th centurv A.D. the western 
forms of these letters h.ad come into use in North-Eastern India, and the vear 300 
A.D. theretore can be put down as the approximate terminus ante quern of the 
seals. There are a few more points connected with the palmographv of the seal 
mscr.pt.ons th.at dc-serve to be mentioned. The sign of the vowel « and the right-hand 
part of the d.phthongs . and «« verv often exhibit a cursive form, consisting of a 
curve or hook attached t.. the bottom of the letter. See ^.1 in Chandaaara Plate XT 

Plate NLI. usu.d form m XLL 26) : in ^ 28. 


M'or h see A'w/rvrt in Plate XI.I > ot . f r- 

in ri.-Ue XI,!, 2 .; for ha see Me SaV/jLllIirPUtlxiVn, 3^37^ an 5!" raksati -raksiU 
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This cursive form of writing is not altogrtlu-r m-w in the North-Eastern alphabet of the 
Gupta time. The common form of the initial d ^see Amrdtake'%vara of Plate XL, 2) is 
made bv adding the sign of tht; long vowel in the shape of a hook to the initial short 
a. In Samudragupta's Allahabad pillar inscription (about 375 A.D.) we find long ex- 
pressed by the same curve in fratyarppand, 1. 26, and in parisarppatid, 1. 31, and an 
intermediate form, with the mdtrd attached to the middle of the right-hand side of the 
letter occurs in the same inscription in sdsana, 11 . 23 and 24. Gd/tgam, 1 . 31 , iobhd, 
1. 15, vipmgopa, 1. 19, go-sata, 1. 25. In a few seals bha looks almost like ga ; see 
Plate XLIl, 50; Jitam bhagavatd, and a somewhat stiffened form of this letter 
occurs in No. 33 of the list. The writing of the last seal is of about the same tvpe 
as the Meherauli iron pillar inscription of Candra, presumable Candragupta I. 
(320 A.D.). 

The ins<'riptions of the seals, as far as can be judged from short epigraphs of this 
kind, are in Sanskrit. A few instances, however, of the irregular genitive-termination, 
such as harisya (No. 77) and PrakdsananJtsya (Xo. 98), show that even in the time 
of the Gupta kings, when Sanskrit had been adopted throughout for official 
purposes, the mixed language of preceding ages had not quite died awav. The form 
riisidcva for rsideva in 46 points to a pronunciation of the e-vowel that seems to have 
been peculiar to the South of India, while the lingual of dhanasva in 73 curiouslv 
reminds one of the orthography of the literary Prakrits. The spelling Ndgasinhii in 94 
instead of A dgasimhn, is only too common in inscriptions of this and later times. 
Evidentlv a distinct guttural sound had already been developed between the nasal 
vowel and the h. as in the modern word S/n^/i. 

The loss of the letters, to which these seals had been attached, is the more 
deplorable, as from similar finds elsewhere we may surmise what an enormous mass of 
light these documents might have thrown on private and offici.al life in India, 1500 
vears ago. In their short inscriptions they give us nothing more than the names 
or titles of the persons who corresponded with the royal family of Vaisali in the 4th 
and 5th centuries. From these the pen of a novelist might easilv draw a picture 
full of life and action. But an archaeologist, even if Melpomene has smiled upon 
his cradle, has to abstain from fiction and to record drv facts onlv. 

Among the titles of officials the most numerous is that of the Kicvidrdindtv-ddhi- 
karami. The last word must have been used in the meaning of ‘chief’ or ‘superin- 
tendent’, for in the seal Xo. 12 of the list the title balddhikarana cannot be 
anvthing else but a svnonvm of the well-known and often used title halddhikrta or 
* chief of military forces.’ In addition to his title, the “ Chief of Princes’ Ministers ” 
is stvled Yiivardj a-padivu or Yiivardja-hhatfdraha-pddlya. The last word I have 
taken as svnonvmous with paddh, a mere honorific term, and translated it bv ‘‘ His 
Hin-hness.” The addition of the word Yiivardja to the title of various classes of 
officials shows that its use was not restricted to the heir-apparent to the throne. Of 
other officials we meet a chief of military forces (12), a chief of the treasury of the 
war office (13), a chief of the Police (14 and 15), a great chamberlain, \'inayasura by 
name who is besides stvled taraviira. perhaps an office similar to that of the tar/ka of 
the inscriptions (16), a judge called Agnigupta (17), a chief of upan'kas, in Tirabhukti 
(20), and a chief of Princes’ Ministers, at Tira (22 and 23). Yaksavatsa of 18, who is 
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sty\ed B/iaia and Ak'apafi, seems to have been another official. Seal 21 looks as 
if it came from an officer whose functions were similar to those of Aisoka s Dhanna- 
maJnimatras [y'inaya-sthiti-sthapak-adhikarana). His jurisdiction was restricted to 
Tirabhukti. The “ chief of the government of\’ai§ali'' in 25 may have 

been a sort of Citv Magistreite. According to Buddhist tradition, the city of \’aisaK 
was ruled over bv a Magistrate, who was elected by the people. Seal 19, beginning 
with Praviiktaka also may have belonged to some sort of official. 

Of geographical names we find besides the well-known word Tirabhukti (20 and 21) 
the simple Tira, evideiitlv the locality from which the term Tirabhukti or “ the district 
of Tira" has been derived (see 22 and 23). The place cannot now be identified. 
Udanakupa in 24 seems to be the name of another unidentified locality, where a 
committee {parisad) resided, the ex.ict functions of which are not described. Vaisali is 
found on seals 25 to 27, the last, however, being uncertain. The inscription on seal 
30 carries us further west to Benares. The letter, to which it was attached, must 
have been sent bv the custodians nf the temple of Amratakesvara, one of the eight 
principal liugas at Benares according to the Matsya Purana.' From inquiries 
made both in Calcutta and Benares, 1 find that the temple no longer exists. I feel 
inclined to explain the following seal No. 31 in a similar way. Its inscription! 
translate as " Naravana, the Lord of the illustrious V'i.snupada." This looks as 
if the seal came from the authorities of a temple of Vi.snupada, perhaps the famous 
shrine at Gava, If I am right, the seal would prove the existence of this temple 
in the 4th century A.D. 

The most numerous among the seal inscriptions is that referring to the ‘ corporation 
or guild of bankers (b'c.s 7 /z/// ' , trader?, {sartthavaha) , and merchants {kulika), 

No. 29. It is invariablv combined with other seals giving the names of private 
individuals ; only in one instance it is found together with the seal of the chief of 
Princes’ Ministers. The list of private names is fairly conspicuous, Nos. 42 to 120. 
A great many of them are distinguished as merchants {kulika). One person, Hari 
bv name, stvles himself both kulika (76 and 77) and prathama-kulika (99). 
Two persons are called bankers {kresthin, 109 and 1 10), and one, Dodda bv name was 
a sartthavalia or trader. Generally two or even more of the seals of private individuals 
are found in combination with each other or with the seal of the guild of bankers, etc., 
of which evidentlv most of them were members. It looks as if during those davs 
something like a modern chamber of commerce existed in Upper India at some big 
trading centre, perhaps at Pataliputra. L nfortunately the number of inscriptions of the 
4th and 5th centuries in Northern India is not very large, and we cannot therefore 
expect to meet many of the names of the seals in other epigraphical records. It is, 
h()wever, possible that Matrdasa of No, 92 is identical with the person of the same name 
mentioned in the mutilated Gadhwa inscription of the time of Candragupta II, dated 
in the Gupta year 88 (A.D. 398-9; Fleet, p. 38). However this may be. there 
can be no doubt that most of the persons, to whom the seals belonged, carried on 
business transactions with the royal family of \'ai.srill. A verv peculiar name is that of 

■Sec PurZin.i, rd. P.iuwn.-m.-i Tark.ir.-Un.i, C.'dcutta, Bafig.abasi Press, S.akabdah i8l2. p 308 

Adhy.-.ya iSl, .’S-lo. and .\uirecht, 1. at. OxonienMs. 42a, 168. Another temple of Amr 5 t.akesv.ara'now exists in’ 
Ramsa Maii/a at tianhati in .\ssam ; No. 40 in Lt$t of Archaeological remains in the province of Aijaw. 
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seal 55, if I am right in explaining the words Dharnimo-raksati-raksita as a pro- 
per name. If taken as a sort of benedictory formula, thev do not convev anv 
sense to me; for what does it mean that “ Dharma protects a protected person"? 
The seal occurs in combination with that of the guild of bankers, traders, and 
merchants, which shows that the person who used it was a member of that guild. On 
a number of seals, however, we find clearly no names but mere benedictory formulas. 
These are given in Nos. 32 to 41. They occur combined with seals of private indivi- 
duals and those of the mercantile guild. Some of those inscriptions contain nothing but 
the simple word ‘ adoration ' or namas-tasiiiai ‘adoration to him. ’ ^ Others 

mean ‘victorious is the Lord,' while Siva is mentioned as Pasupati in one seal (39) and 
as Ananta on two (32 and 37), combined with his divine consort, called Amba once, 
and Nande.svarl in the other inscription. A few seals lastly (12 i sqq ) contain nothing 
but a single letter, such as ka or la, or bear no inscriptions at all. 

Turning now to the emblems on the seals, the first thing that strikes one is the 
total absence of anv distinct symbol of Buddhism. The impression of a pair of 
human feet^ which occurs very often (see, e. g., Plate XLI, 21), need not necessarily 
mean a Buddha-pada, but mav just as well be taken as a V isnupada, or as the padukas 
of some Jaina tlrthariikara, now a very favourite object of worship in thejaina sanc- 
tuaries of north-eastern India. What I explain as an ornamented figure of a wheel 
(see Plate XLI, 20) certainly looks quite different] from the usual Buddhist form of a 
dharmacakra, and, besides, the M'orship of the wheel never has been a monopoly 
of the Buddhists. The evidence of the emblems on the seals, so far as thev have 
any connection with religious worship, together with the names occurring in the in- 
scriptions and the seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead me to conclude 
that most of the persons to whom the seals belonged, were followers of the Brah- 
minical creed or Jainas, not Buddhists. The emblems do not exhibit a great variety of 
types. Two human feet {padukas) and a flower pot {kalasa) are the commonest 
among them; likewise another symbol, for which I have chosen the word "orna- 
mented wheel," though I am bv no means certain in regard to this name. I have not, 
however, been able to think of any other object more like it. Its general shape is 
illustrated in Plate XLI, Nos. 19, 20, 22, 24, 29, 32, and Plate XLII, 40 and 50. A dis- 
tinct figure of a wheel seen from the front is illustrated in Plate XLII, 39. To the kalasa 
and the wheel often a pair of conches (saw is added, a well-known auspicious 

symbol in India. A further uncertainty is connected with the central symbol of the seal 
shown on Plate XL, 3, which is similar to that of Plate XLII, 48. Both remind one 
of the symbol figured in front of Kharavela’s Hathigumpha inscription,' which occurs 
also in connection with several other ancient inscriptions where it has generally been 
called ‘ an ornamented trtsiila. ’ I have adopted this description, without, however, 
pretendino- to have found the true name of the symbol. The symbol, which is added 
to the mercantile guild’s seal, has been described by me as a money-chest. This is 
nothing but a guess, to which I was led by the observation that in shape it resembles 

1 Similar expressions are found in the openinor of later inscriptions. Thus the inscription of the Vil;rama year 
1688 from the Kathautiva gate at Rohtusgarh (Kielhorn, List Xo. 318) begins with the word^ 

* adoration to her.* 

2 See Actes du sixieme Congrts International des Orientalistes, HI, 2, p. 137. 
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the objects held bv some of the attendants of LaksmI on the seals of the offii-ials (see 
Plate XL, II and 13, and Plate XLII, 46). From their dwarfish, thick-bellied stature 
it seems as if these attendants represent Kubera, the god of riches, and their attitude 
on seal 11 certainly looks as if they hold a money bag in front , from which they thri>w 
down coins. The shape of those supposed money bags, closely resembles the 
object figured on the guild's seal. The symbol for sun and moon occurs either alone 
(Plate XL, 6) or in combination with other symbols (Plates XL, 3, and XLI, i s). Of 
animal figures we find abull on Plates XLI, 16, and XLII, 41 ; a boar, probably the boar 
incarnation of Visnu, on Plate XLI, 15 ; and a lion on the seal of DhruyasyaminI (Plate 
XL, i). The figure of a man holding down a bull by its horns in Plate XLI, 1 7. looks like 
an adoption of some classical design. The man seems to haye a tail. Could he b<‘ 
a .Satyr? A flag-staff is the symbol on some seals, like Plate XLI, 26. The shape of 
a ledt ox altar is illustrated by the pedestal upon which the bull in Platt' XI II 41 
stands ■ • - - - . . , ^ , 


A curious symbol is the Persian fire-altar represented alone on Plate XL, 9 ; 


ind 


in combination with a pair of human feet in Plate XLI, 27. It is eyidently an adoption 
of the design occurring on the Kusana coins. The figure of linga with ycnT on Plate 
XL, 2, is perhaps the oldest representation of the phallic emblem that has as yet been 
found m India. The seals of officials generally haye a figure of Lak.smi with elephants 
pouring water oyer her (see Plate XL, 


8 . 


to, II, and 1 3) . 


. . . . , This well-known type, 

which occurs m the oldest sculptures in India, calls for no further remark Put 
it maybe mentioned that it is found on the seal of a copper-pl.a,,. of Dh inn’ulitvt 
nhom Dr. Hoernle supposes to be identical nith Samudragupla ; this plate Ittrnod 'up 
some ttme ago in the Fandpur district of Eastern Bengal' I, reoards the atten- 
dants, I have already stated that I believe them to be figur;s of Kubera.Trowitm 'dotvn 

™, ns or pour,, jg them out of round pots (Plate .XL, 7 and 8). The combination of 

laksm. and Kubera honever. is not knotvn to me to occur anvwhere else in Indian 
art, and mv theory should therefore onlv be reg.arded as hvpothwical 

The- follotv.ng descriptive list gives the results of' a prolonged studv of .ail the 

\Vhere“lhav°Cf,h f T ‘ 1 Wt undeciphered, 

here I lelt blanks, the letters tvere either entirely gone or too faint to read, and no 

Tut er.V'XTrdefTr™ iT't'h! 0“" '7"'*. lo comple- 

TVL ’ ^ ’''■here the specimens were 

more numerous. \\ hereyer the f'lCKimilc. raiof u l r • ^ specimens were 

while mv list nives all h .7 T "'"''"g on the seal, 

wniiem> li^tgues all the letters without a query such as in PI-hf. Yr t 

It should be remembered that I had other sn^.' ' u i * 

of the list nail, I hope, enable hose rjad^ 77 ° '' ---goment 

a glance what the sea s ontam Ts h e 7 7 7 "°' « 

el .7 for, ns such a strill! Jat^ ,h h " ” f”"' 

inst'-riptions of those wtth which it L fo „d ”( 77 7 

number of spechueus on whieh each eombhilliro’cL^s 

I haye selected the .Sanskrit words halaKa ° account 

' urn, human feet, conch, trident, and pedestal.’ '' 

* See Indian Aniiqtuir\\ XXI \ Ar. * i 

V . aai, 4> I do not knou vihat has become of thi 


IS plate. It has never been edited. 
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Seals of Dhruvasvamini and Qhatotkacagupta, 

(i; Oval area, single border line. 2V' X il". Seated lion facing right, horizontal line, below : — 

I Maharajadhiraja-srl-6"in/i/r^7^^//// a- 

[2' patni maharaja*sri-G6n7//^/^7^v^/A?- 
(3 mata mahadevi irl-D/iru^ 

4' vasvamini. 

The great queen, the illustrious DhrHvasviinini, the wife of the Maharajadhiraja.the 
illustrious C andragupt a , the mother of the Maharaja, the illustrious Govind.t* 
giiptaG 

See Plate XL, i. — 3 specimens, 2 broken and very indistinct. This is Dhnrjadevi of 
the inscriptions, the queen of Candragupta II about 3S0 to 413 A.D. For the 
change in the name r/' Miirundadci'l and Miiriindasvdmim , See Fleet, p. 132. 

[ 2 ' 0\al area^ single border line, x 
Svl‘Gk (if 0 1 k ac a pu ptasya. 

“ [Seal of the illustrious Ghatotkacagupt aS 

See Plate XLI, 14. — i specimen. Perhaps identical with the Maharaja Ghatotkaca, 
the father of Candragupta I. 300 A.D. 

Seals of officials, guilds, corporations, etc. 

3,. Circular area, single border line, diam. 2^", Laksmi standing in group of trees wilh 
elephants pouring water over her. Two dwarfish attendants holding object like money bags. 
Horizontal line, below: — 

Kumaramatyadhikaranasya. 

‘‘ [Sea/'i of the Chief of Princes' Ministers/’^ 

3 specimens. 

(4 Circular area, single border line, diameter Laksmi with e’ephants, no attendants. 

Horizontal line, below : — 

(i Yuvaraja-padlya-kumara- 
[ 2 ] maty-adhikarana. 

“ His Highness the Yuvaraja, the Chief of Princes’ Ministers.” 

See Plate XL, 10 . — j 8 specimens. 

Same inscription as in 4. Circular area, single border line, diam Laksmi with 

elephants. Her left hand holds the stalk of a six-petalled flower. The two dwarfish attendants 
pour out small objects from round pots. 

9 specimens, one combined with Sresl/it‘Sc 7 rfl/iava/ia-ka/ika-?iiginna, 

16' Circular area, indented border line, diam. 2^" to size of specimens varying'. Lak:?mi 
with elephants standing on flowers, kneeling male on each side with a knob on his head. Money 
bag in front, from which he throws down small round objects '^coins?;. Two horizontal lines, 
below 

(i I Sri-Yuvaraja-bhattaraka-padlya- 
(21 Kumaramaty-adhikaranasya. 

[Seal' of His Highness, the illustrious Yuvaraja [and) Bhattaraka, the Chief of 
Princes' Ministers.'’ 

See Plate XL, ii. — 12 specimens. 

[jj Same inscription as in 6, but broken and somewhat differently arranged. Only half of 
seal, 2" diam. Emblems similar to preceding seal. 

* Dr. Vogel suggests the meaning of office ” for adhikariUja ; he also takes j 

as a compound, in which the first member takes the place of the genitive case, and translate-. i ae 

minister of His Highne^s the Yuvarjja (heir-apparent). : Ed. ] 
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(81 Circu^.ar area, single border line, diam. 2 \ Lak^mi with elephants, no attendants. Two 
horizontal lines, below: — 

(1) Sri-para[mabhaUaraka]-padiya-ku- 

(2) maramaty-adhikarana. 

“ His Highness, the illustrious Paramabhat taraka, the Chief of Princes' Ministers/' 

I specimen. 

(9) Circular area, single border line, diam 2y\ Lak>n]j with elephants. Her left hand 
hoVls a flower. Two attendants with money bags. Three horizontal lines. Inscription Indis- 
tinct, but probably identical with No. 4. 

I specimen. 

(lO' 27 specimens showing only indistinct traces of Lak^ml w'ith elephants and belonging to 
the types of Xos. 3 to 9. but broken. Inscriptions illegible. 

Hi Circular area, diam. 2 . Lak^-ml with elephants. Two monev bags, no attendants. 
From mouth of bags pours forth a line of small dots dndistinetj. Horizontal line, beloiv;— . 

(i' Yuvaraja-bhattaraka-padiva- 

I 2] k-adhikaranasya. 

[Seal) of His Highness the Yuvaraja Bhattaraka, the chief of ” 

I specimen. 

{12' Circular area, indented border line,, diam, 2". Kalasa with .Ov to right and to 

left. Two horizontal lines, below : — 


(i* Yuvaraja-bhattaraka- 
padi'ya-bal-adhi- 
karanasva. 

{Seal) of His High ness the Y 
See Plate XL, 5- t specimen, 
part of the legend. 


uvaraja Bhattaraka, the chief of Military forces.” 

The rxord sri to right of iaiasa may also be taken as 


(13' Circular area, diam 
Tw^o attendants pouring out in 
one large, belmv ;•«- 


t i . Lak^mi with elephants. Holds stalk of flower in left hand, 
distinct object from round pots. Horizontal lines, one small an<l 


[Sr ij-raua-bhandagar-adhikaranasya. 

” of the illustrious chief of the treasury of the war oTce P) ” 

bottom^' /k in shape of curve at rigl^^ 

bottom. The hrst words of the legend are doubtful. 

Small and large horizontallines. bYw holding staff in left hand, head broken. 


[ Da] n dapai-adhikaran a [sva] . 

\ScaI ' of the Chief of Police.” 

I specimen. A-mafra of ia in shape of curve addec 
letter. 

Same inscription occurs probably on another broker 
standing hgure, and eight-rayed star; i ^ lY' 

I Specimen. 


^5 


to right-hand side of bottom of 
fragment, showing lower half of 


16 Pointed oval, single border line i 

below : ^ 

Y' Mahapralihara-tarava- 
2 ra- 1 I >itiyasurasya, 

'' Seal ot l^ino 


X 1 


Symbols of sun and moon. Two horizontal 


See Plate XI., 6, i specimen. 


’ya<,h-i 7 . the great chamberlain 


and Ta 


ravara 




o-nci., Is mention,,, I »' Tank,, a class ot 
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(17) Oval area, iV' x 5'^ Humped bull couchant. Horizontal line, below:— 

M ah a d a I u 1 a n a yaka* H g?i pt a sy a . 

“ Seal of the Judge AgniguptaS 

See Plate XLI. 16, i specimen. From separate find-place, 
fiS; Oval area^ X i". Boar, sank ha on each side, above symbols of sun and moon* 
Below : — 

Bhat-a»vapatl-}"^rA>'^ 7 zv 7 / 5 'f?n'^z . 

‘‘ Seal of the Lord, the Asi-apall Ihzksavafsa ? 

See Plate XLI. 15. i specimen. From separate find-place Legend doubtful. X^’ote 
later form of sa in Vaksa- 

(19'' Oval area, P' x Man with tail ? holding down bull by its horns. Below: — 

Prayuktaka 

See Plate XLI, 17. i specimen. From separate find-place. The inscription is very 
faint. Prayuktaka may be a title of officials like the similar term Viniyuktaka 
occurring in copper- plates. 

(20) Circular area, single border line, diam. 2 ^', 

Lak'>nu with elephants. Her left hand holds stalk of eight- petalled flower. Two 
dwarfs pour out small objects represented by dots from round pots. Small and 
large horizontal lines ; below 
Tirabhukty-uparik-adhikaranasya. 

‘‘ [Sea/^ of Chief of Uparikas of Tirabhukti (the district of Tira\ 

See Plate XL, S. 2 specimens Uparika means a class of officia^s^ whose exact func- 
tions are not known, 

(21) Circular area, single border line, diam. 2pk Laksmi with elephants. Her left hand 
holds flower. Two dwarfs, holding money bags in front. Horizontal line ; below : — 

[L' Tirabhuktau Vinaya-sthiti-sthapa[k]-a- 
( 2 ' d h i k ar a n a [sy a] . 

[SeaP of the chief of J-*! in Tirabhukti.” 

See Plate XL, 13. i specimen. The term Vinaya^sthifisthapaka may denote a 
class of o^’ficials entrusted with the superintendence of the moral conduct of the 
people, like Anoka’s Dhamma-mahamdtas, 

(22) Circular area, diam. Lakj^mi with elephants. Her left hand holds stalk of seven- 

petalled flower. Two dwarfs, half kneeling, throwing down coins round dots'); top of head 
with knot. Horizontal line, below : — 

Tira-kumaramaty-adhikarana[sya] . 

{Seal) of the Chief of Princes’ Ministers at Tlra.’’ 

6 specimens. 

(23'i Same inscription, but indistinct. Attendants represented standing or in profile. They 
pour out small objects from a pot, and on one specimen is a large flower between central 
figure of Laksmi and each of them. 

2 specimens. 

(24) Circular area, diam. iJA Human figure seated in Indian fashion. Raised left hand 
holds branch of tree p) ; right hand over knee holds indistinct object. Two horizontal lines, 
below : — 

Udanakupe pari[sadah]. 

{Seal) of the Committee {pancdyat) at Udanakupa (?) 

See Plate XL, 12. 3 specimens, two very indistinct. 

(251 Circular area, single border line, diam. i". Hemispherical object, peihaps money- 
chest. Small and large horizontal lines, ends turned upwards ; below: — • 
[VJaisaly-adhisthan-adhikarana. 
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The chief of the Government of Vaisali (City Magistrate ?)” 

2 specimens, combined with indistinct seal, perhaps Praka^anandi ; adhi^thdna 
‘government^ in Rudradaman’s inscription, Ep. Ind, VIII, p. 46, note 7. 

(26) Circular area, single border line, diam. Female standing in flower group, two 

attendants. Two horizontal lines, below : — 

( 1 1 [^ ai] ^a]yam-araprakrti-[ku]- 
(2 i tumbina^m*]. 

[Seal] of the householders of at \^aisalL’^ 

See Plate XL, 4, i specimen. Legend doubtful. 

(27) Oval area, if'' x Wheel with symbols for sun and moon. Two horizontal lines, 

ends turned upwards : below 

[\^ai]sala-visay“a 

“ of the district of Vaisali i?T 

See Plate XLII, 49. i specimen Legend exceedinglv doubtful. 


(28) Circular area, single border line, diam. i''. Hemispherical object, probably monev-chest. 
Three h^tizontal lines, below 

Sre'^thi-kulika nigama. 

“ dhe corporation of bankers [and ^ merchants.’' 

3 specimens, combined with broken and illegible seals. 

border lines, diam. 4"* Hemispherical object, jx^rhaps monev-chest, 
with lid oh top. Two horizontal lines, ends turned upwards, below • 

Sresthi-sartthavaha-kuli- 
\2) ka-nigama [or sometimes nigama;. 

The corporation of bankers, traders merchants." 

See I late XLl, 19, ^3^ ^2, and Plate XLII, 39^ 40, and 46. 274 specimens. 

Combined with 

^uvaraja-padiya-lcumaramaty-adhikarana (i) ; Javaty-Ananto Bhagavan S-Ambali 
(4'- 


Jitaih Bhagavatah (3 . Xamarh*] Pa^upateh^sV Namas-tasmai (4',. Ajapala ;i6). 

Ar%_%anandi 1,6 . Bha\asena 151. Bhavasena and Nagasiiiha (i). Dharmmo- 

ti rak..ita 41. Gho»a (41. Gho^adhyasya 15’). Same and another broken 

'■ yon''svami Gomikaputtrasya and another illegible seal (2). Gonda 

L ^arahasya (7). Isanadasasya (75). Ke^ava-dattasya and Go- or 

3 ’’ Matrdasa (381. Ditto and Satyairita ib Matrdasa 

, , . • •''ag^^s'nha (3). Praka^anandi (3). Svamikasva I4). la 

(IgJ, Proken and illegible seals (20], 


-o 2 . Laksmana 
and Xamas-tasmai 1 i 


y>eais ot lemples and seals with religious legends. 

(30) Pointed o\al, single border hne y /*• a 

Horizontal line, below;— ’ ^ y^nt, on each side trihUa. 

Amratake>vara. 

' 3 1 Oval area, x n ^ . 

s^ink/ia and svmbol for sun- to left tn.uU. To right staff consisting of seven dots, 

below:- ■ ' ""d ornamental wheel. Horizontal line, 

^''■i-\’iM.)upada-svami-.\a. 

2' raya[naj. 

Xarawu.i.a, the Lord of the illustrious Visnupada 
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See Plate XL, 3. i specimen. Perhaps a seal of the temple of \’l'>nupada at Gaya * 
see above, page 104. 

(32) Pointed oval, single border line, x iL Ornamental wheel on vedi. Two bankhas 
with flowers. Horizontal line, ends turned up, below 
(ii Jayaty-Ananto Bhagavan 
(2' S-Ambah. 

\dctorious is the Lord Ananta \Siva^ with Amba Durga P 
See Plate XLI, 32. 4 specimens combined with : — 

Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama, 

(33I Pointed oval^ single border line^ iV' X i'\ Turban TaJaL Small and large hori- 
zontal line, below : — 

[JJitarh Bhagavata “ \dctorious is the Lord.''^ 

4 specimens, combined with Kulika-Xagadattasya 2. KulikaA’armmasva 'i\ broken 
seal \i]. There are large horizontal mat r as over the letters ta, bha and z'a and 
the alphabet resembles that of the inscription of Candra[gupta I, ?] on the Iron 
Pillar at Meherauli. Bha is written & or ET , and z'a 77 . 

(34) Same inscription. Pointed oval, X 5'T Ornamental wheel, two saiilhaSy hori- 
zontal line. 

1 specimen. 

(35I Pointed oval, single borderline^ lY' X l". Ornamented Irihl/a, two sankh( 7 S» Small 
and large horizontal line, below 

Jitarii Bhagavatah ** \'ictorious is the Lord,^’ 

2 specimens. 

(36) Same inscription in two lines. Rectangular area, i" X Ornamental wheel. Hori- 

zontal line, ends turned upwards. 

See Plate XLII, 50. 3 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama. 

(37) Circular area, diam. 2", Shield (^?) on redi\ two saak/ias. Small and large horizontal 
line, below : — 

(i) [Jitarii Bhajgavato-nantasya Xarhde- 
(2} [sva]ri-vara-svamina[h*J, 

“ Mctorious is the Lord Ananta [Stva), the chosen husband of X'andesvari {Durga),'^ 

1 specimen. Letters very faint and reading doubtful. Xanda occurs as a name of 

Durga. 

(38) Pointed oval, li" X Ornamental wheel. Small and large horizontal line, below : — 

Xama[h*]i‘^ Adoration.'^ 

2 specimens, one combined with Kulika-Salibhadrasya. 

(39) Oval, single border line, i" X Inside : — 

Xama[h*] Pasupate[h] “Adoration to Pasupati (Siva).'^ 

6 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama (51 and with Kulika- 
Xagadattasya (i). 

(40) Pointed oval, X Ornamented wheel. Two horizontal lines, ends turned upwards, 
below 

N’amas-tasmai “ Adoration to Him.'’ 

See Plate XLII, 40. 7 specimens combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama 

(4) ; Kulika-Harisya (2) ; Kulik-Omabhatta (i). 

(41) Same inscription. Pointed oval, indented border line, i|"x|L Front view of wheel, 
two sa/ihhas. Two horizontal lines, ends turned upwards. 

See Plate XLII, 39. 2 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha-kulika-nigama 

and Matrdasa (i) ; Kulika-Nagadattasya (i). 
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Seals of private individuals. 


(42) [Ai]katanika[sya]. 

Pointed oval^ Ornamented trihlla^ two lines, 3 specimens. See 

Plate XLII, 48. 

(43) Ajapala. 

Pointed oval,- thick border line, Ornamented ^yhee]. two lines. See 

Plate XLI, 19. 17 specimens, combined with Sre^thi-sartthavaha, etc., on 16. 

(44) Aryya bhatta ly) ^ 

Pointed oval, X 5 • Ornamented trisula^ two lines, i specimen combined u ith 
Prathama-kulik-Ograsihhasya and \’adasva. 

(45'/ Aryyanandi. 

Pointed o\a], I5 xt • Ornamented wheel, two sankhis^ small and large line. 
See Plate XLI, 20. 27 specimens combined with : — 

Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. '^6 ; Kulika-Gauridasasya (4) ; Kulika-Gondasya V » 

Kulika-Krsnadattasya 121 ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (4) ; Prathama-Kulika 

ii j ; Sre^thLSrldasasya (2L 
(46) Arya-Rusideva {read Rsi-devR\ 

Pointed oval, indented border, f'. Two p.dukas, two lines, ends turned up. 

I specimen, combined with Kulika-Harisva. 

;47) Bappacandra. 

Pointed oval, indented border, I'x 
I specimen combined with Bhavasena. 

(48) Barggah. 

Circular area, single, borderline l • r i 1 

, ^ . u ueriine, mam. ^ . Pront view of wheel, two sa/ik/ias, two 

lines. I specimen. 

(49) Bhavadasa. 

Pointed oval, , 1» x Ornamented tvheel, two linen, ends tnrned upwards 

a specnnens, combmed with Knlik-Otnabhatta mi and Kulika-Salibhadrnsva (0. 

':>0y nhavasena. - ^ ^ 

[a Pointed oval, single border line n i i 

/or. ^2X1. Shield, small and large lines, ends 

turned upwards. See Plate XLI. 21. 

b Pointed oval, indented border m - 7 7 

looks almost like.pm ‘ ‘"O li"es. Letter Bi. 

35 specimens. Combined with Sresthl-cgrffU -u 
Kulika-dhanasva 8- Kulika H '1 ' 

\a.-asibha '. Knit „ l'«l'ka-Salibhadra.sya ,8 ; ditto and 

si.to, d,- : '^"''''»:0"-'»>'--.MaandNagasi„l,ai3;| Xjgasihha and Sre,,bi- 


Him a 

sSartthavaha, etc. (i' ; Sartthavaha-Dodda 




151 1 Brahmapalitasva. 

Pointed oval, ^ 7 , 

one turned upwards.’ See PlarXLH 

Pointed oval, single border line i"xV' ' c!' 

and two lines only. ' emblem as [a] with two sa ?ik/ias 

c Poinied oval, single border line ij"xa" T r 
6 specimens, combined with KuIika-Hari-« ' ■ T'C/'' 

I'uHhanHarih , I . ‘ ’ ^“’‘’^^'•'^^'’bhadrasya (i) ; Prathama- 

5 -^ I Brahmaraksi. 

- Tasva. 

Pointed ova! mi 

,53 r,uu^ /L one line. 

*»una ('lamagedi. 


* specimen. 
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Pointed oval, indented border, x Ornamented wheel, two iankhas^ one line. 

1 specimen combined with candrah. 

(54't Cakradasa. 

Pointed oval, li'^x f". Six-rayed star, two lines. 2 specimens. 

(55) Dharmmo-raksati-rak->ita (proper name?]. 

[a) Pointed oval, single border line, Ornamented wheel, six-petalled flower 

on each side, and small ornamented wheel in each corner. Inscription in one 
line. See Plate XLI, 22. 

{b) Pointed oval, i"'x Ornamented wheel with two s'lnkhas^ small and large line. 
Inscription in two lines. 

6 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. ^4'. 

(56) Gho^a. ^ 

Pointed oval, single border line, il" Twelve-rayed star, two lines, ends turned 

upwards. See Plate XLI, 23. 

5 specimens, combined with Sre>thi-sartthavaha, etc. 1^4). 

(57) Gho>adhyasya. 

(^7) Pointed oval, single border line, i X Ornamented wheel, small and large line. 
{b) Slightly dilTerent as regards wheel and horizontal lines. O-tnatrd over left hand 
part of ghn not, as usual, over central part. See Plate XLI, 24. 

10 specimens, combined with Sre^^thi-sartthavaha, etc. 16) ; Kulika-Umapalita (2). 

58) Go — (or So — ). Broken seal, head of cow with two padukas between horns, two lines 
with ends turned upwards. 

2 specimens combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc., and Kesavadattasya. 

•59] (i) Gomika [putrasya Sresthi] — [2} Kulotasya {Seal) of the banker '^Seth) Kulota, 
the son of Gomika,^^ {See 88, Kulotasya.) 

Pointed oval, indented border, 2''x Ornamented wheel, two ^ankkas, small and 

large line with turned ends. 

2 specimens combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. 

(60) Gomisvami. 

Pointed oval, Two padukas^ two lines. See Plate XLI, 25. Right-hand 

line of o expressed by curve attached to bottom of letter. 

42 specimens, combined wdth Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. >37) ; Kulika-varggasya (i): 
Kulika-Ograsena (ij ; Prathama-kuIik-Ograsihhasya (ij. 

(61) Gomundaka. 

Pointed oval, indented border, Flag-staff in tw'O lines with turned ends. 

See Plate XLI, 26. 

4 specimens, combined wdth Kulik-Omabhatta (i). 

(^62) Gonda (^. Kulika-Gondasya, No. 75). 

Pointed oval, indented border, x Tw’o padukas^ tw’o lines wdth turned ends. 

2 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. [i] and kulotasya (i). 

(63) [Gujravasya.* 

Pointed oval, single border line, Fire-altar and tw^o padukas^ two lines. 

See Plate XLI, 27. 

4 specimens, combined with Kulika-Kr^nadattasya 

(64) [Ha)ridasa. (?) 

Rectangular area, I"xi'^ Ornamented wheel, small and large line, i specimen. 

(65) Harigupta. 

Pointed oval, indented border, i^/'x i". Ornamented wdieel, two lines with turned 
ends. See Plate XLI, 29. 

7 specimens, combined w ith Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc,, and Varahasva. V 


• For this name see Ini. Ant., XI\ . p. 140. 
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(66) isanadasasya. 

{a) Pointed oval, single border line, Two if small and large line. 

See Plate XLI, 30. 

{ 6 ) Similar type, indented border, i"x I" j padukas very clumsy. 

(r) Long oval, Inscription in line with longer side, small padukas in 

left-hand corner. See Plate XLI, 31. 

no specimens. Combined with Sre^thi-sartthavaha, etc. (75) ; Kulika-Dhanasya (3) ; 
Kulika-Harisya (2) ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (^6) ; Kalika-Sukhita (i) ; Kulik- 
Omabhatta (9) ; Prathama-Kulika-Harih (13) : Broken and illegible seal (i). 

(67) Jayadeva. 

Oval area, X padukas j two lines with turned ends. 

I specimen combined with Kulika-Salibhadrasya. 

(68) Kesavadattasya. 

{a) pointed oval, Ornamented wheel, two sankhaSj small and large line. 

In^Tiption in two lines. 

{b) Similar type but larger (i|'' x f"), and inscription in one line of writing. 

3 specimens combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc., and Go-(or So-) (2) ; Kulika- 
Nagadattasya (i). 

(69) Kesavasya. 

Pointed oval, upper part broken, diam. . i specimen combined with Matrvarmanah 
and two broken seals with tree as emblem. 

(70) Kulika- (proper name indistinct. 

Circular area, diam. i . Kalasa^ two lines with turned ends, two sankhas, 

I specimen combined with Brahmaraksitasya. 

(71) (i) Kulika-Bhagadatta-(2) sya. 

Circular area, single border line, diam. f". Kalaia with two branches, two lines with 
turned up ends. 

3 specimens combined with la. 

(72) Kulika-Dhanasya. 

Circular area, diam. i". Kalasa, two sahkhas, two lines with turned up ends. 

4 specimens combined with Isanadasasya (3) ; broken seal 

(73) Kulika-Dhanasya. 










( 75 ) 




Willi 






sankhas, two lines. 

9 specimens, combined with Bhavasena (8). 

(74) Kulika-Gauridasasya. 

(«, Circular area, indenled border, diam. ij". with live (lowers two su.Mus 

one ,„e. Belorv mscriptior. i„d.„,ed lines, p„i„,s inwarf. ’ 

\bj Circular area, single border line diam 7 Cnj ' 1 

-ith turned up%„ds. See p’late XU 28 . " 

curve attached to bottom of letter. ‘ «« shape of 

7 specimens, combined with Arvvanandi I'.i'i • V- --l / . 

Kulika-Gon.lasya Gonda. abme No 62).’ ^ 

Circular area, single border line diam iA" / ' • i 

u,„kk„, lines rviih turned up eudl" See ptrxu aa" i^l'! b'^T 
o( u consisting ol curve attached to bottom ot letter " ’ 

4 specimen,, combined with Arvvanandi (3) , alone (,). ' 

Kulika-liarih. ^See No. 99.) 

Circular area, single border line, diam j 

turned ends. See Plate XLII 37 ^ sankhas, two lines with 


{76) 



excavations at basarh. 




IT specimens, combined with Bhavasena (i) ; Xaga-sinhah lo). 

(77) Kulika-Harisya. (See No. 99.) 

Circular area, diam. Kalasa with two sankhas^ two lines with turned ends. 

See Plate XLII, 36, 

13 specimens, combined with Arya-Ru^ideva (i) ; Brahmapalitasya (Ci ; Uanadasasya 
(2) : Praka^anandi (5) ; Prakasanandina[h*] (2) ; Xamas-tasmai f^2). 

(78) Kxilika-Krsnadattasya, 

[a) Circular area, lined border, dlani, i^. Kalasa^ two sahhhas^ two lines with turned 
ends, 

(^) Circular area, single border line, diam, f'. Small kalahi with two branches, two 
sankhas^ short and long line. See Plate XLI, 27, 

{c) \’ery similar to \b)^ but indented border, diam, I", 

8 specimens, combined with Aryyanandi i^i) ; Gmravasya (4) ; Matrdasa (i) ; 
Satyasrita (i). 

{79) Kulika-Xagadattasya. 

[a] Pointed oval, by Kalaui with flower and two branches, small and large 

line. 

{b) Circular area, diam. Kalasa with two branches, two lines with turned ends. 

(c) Circular area, diam. . Kalaia^ two sankhas^ two lines with turned ends. 

[d] Circular area, diam. ij;". Kalasa with flower and two branches, two small objects 

like flowers, small and large line. 

5 specimens, combined with Jit am Bhagavata (i) ; Xaraa[h*] Pasupate[h] i^i) ; 
Xamas-tasmai ^i) ; Ke^avadattasya (i) ; broken seal 
{80) Kulika-Xandasya. 

Circular area, diam. Kalasa^ two uihkhas^ small and large line. 

7 specimens, all on one lump of clay, more or less damaged, 

(81) Kulika-Salibhadrasya. 

Circular area, lined border, diam. Kalasa^ two sankhas^ small and large line. 
See Plate XLII, 43. 

{b) Circular area, double lined border, diam. i", Kalasa with three flowers, two 
sankhas^ two lines with turned ends, 

(c) Circular area, single border line, diam, Kalasa with flower and two branches, 

two iahkJias^ two lines with turned ends. See Plate XLII, 34. 

[d] Circular area, lined border, diam, Kalasa^ two iankhas^ small and large line. 

Inscription in two lines. See Plate XLI, 20. 

(^) Circular area, lined border, diam. Kalasa with two branches, no saukhas^ two 
lines. 

In (^z), (<^) and [c] Sd is written cursive, with the d-mdtrd expressed by a curve at 
bottom, 

29 specimens, combined with Xama (i) ; Aryyanandi (4) ; Bhavadasa (i) : Bhavasena, 
(8) ; Bhavasena and Xagasihha (2) ; Brahmapalitasya [i) ; Isanadasasya ^6j ; 
Jayadeva (i) ; Xagasinha (2} ; Prakasanandinah (2J ; Prakasanandisya (i). 

(S2) Kulika-Sukhitah. 

{a) Circular area, diam. i", Kalasa with two branches, two lines with turned ends. 

[b] Circular area, indented border, diam, Same emblem as [a). See Plate 

XLII, 35. 

8 specimens, combined with Isanadasasya (i) ; Matrdasa (7). 

(§3) Kulika-Umap[alita] 1?) 

Circular area, diam, Kalasa with two branches, two sankkas^ small and large 
line . 

Q -2 
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3 specimens, combined with Gho:.adhyasya [ 2 ) : broken seal (T). 

(84) Kulika Varggasya. 

Circular area, diam. i", Kalasa with two branches, two lines with turned up ends. 

6 specimens, combined with Aryyanandi '3y ; Gomisvami 0 ) 1 ^^ . 3 )* 

(85) [Ku]lika-Varmma[sya]. 

Pointed oval, ih' by i", Kala:a with two branches and three flowers, small and large 
line. 

I specimen, combined with Jitam Bhagavata. 

(86) Kulik-Ograsena the Ktih Ugrasena ”). 

Circular area, lined border, diam. Kalasa with small flowers, small and large line. 

I specimen, combined with Gomisvami. 

(87) Kulik-Omabhatta the Kulika Umabhatta ’'1, 

[a) Circular area, single border line, diam. i". Kalasa with flower, two sank has, two 

lines. See Plate XLl, 2i, 

[b) Circular area, double border line, diam. Kalasa, two sank has, small and large 

line. See Plate XLI, 30. 

{ci Similar emblems, single border line, diam 

(</) Circular area, single border line, diam. i". Kalasa, no sahkhas, two lines with 
ends turned upwards. 

[c) Circular area, diam. ||". SmaTl kalasa with flower, two lines 

21 specimens, combined with .\amas-tasmai (ij; Bhavadasa (i); Bhavasena and 
Xagasinha '3) ; Gomundaka (i) ; Isanadasasya ^9j ; Xagasiriha '2 ; broken seal 
12I ; alone f2). 

(88) Kulotasya (?). See Xo. 59 

Pointed oval, indented border, if' by f". Two padukas. two lines. 

I specimen, combined with Gonda. 

(89) Laksmana (?). 

Pointed oval, i" by Indistinct object, like fire-altar. 

I specimen, combined with ^resthi-sartthavaha, etc. 

{90) Lavanasya (?). 

Pointed oval. . f' by f'. Two paduk ,s between horns of bull's head, two lines. 

I specimen, alone. ’ 

(91) Lo \broken). 

Pointed oval, lined border, tj' by =', Ornamented wheel on rm,//, two iw„ 

lines. ^ 

I specimen, alone. 

\^92^ Matrdasa. 

(^7) Pointed oval, dotted border, ii" hv Tw( 

35 and 39. 

Pointed oval, lined border, i" bv A" Twn . r 

' ^^'^^padukas two lines with ends turned 

50 specimen. Combined with Namas-tasmai and Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc (l- 

’fC •' KulV str T' Satyasrita f j ; Kulika-Krsnadattasva 

(it, rvulika Sukbitah 17) ; alone [2j, ' ' ' 

(93) Matrvarmanah 1 ? very uncertain). 

Pointed oval, i" by f". Faint traces of tree, horizontal line 

ion„e side i, In See Ptates XLl, 2$. and XLII, 3S. 


ro paditkas over vedi. See Plate XLII, 
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{ij Pointed oval, double lined border, outer line indented, \ x f'. Two paa'ukas, two 
lines with ends turned upwards. See Plates XLI 21, and XLII, 34, 37, and 45. 
27 specimens. Combined with Sre>thi-sartthavaha, etc. (3: : same and Rhavasena 
1 1 1 : Rhavasena and Kulika-Salibhadrasya (21 ; Kulika-Gauridasasva {2} ; 
Kulika-Harih (lo); Kulika-Salibhadrasya (2}; Kulik-Omabhatta (2'; 
Sartthavaha-Do.ida (^4) ; Sre^thi-Sa^thidatta 

(95) (0 Narayanadattah (2) visa 

Pointed oval, i V" X Humped bull standing on redi\ See Plate XLII, 41- 

3 specimens, alone. I have failed to understand the last word of inscription. 

(96) Prakakanandi. 

Pointed oval. \" x Rays within double lined border, inscription follows longer 
side. See Plate XLII, 36 and 42. 

15 specimens, combined with \ aisaiy-adhisthan-adhikarana (2) ; Sresthi-sartthavaha, 
etc. (3); Kulika-Harisya (5); Prathama-Kulika-Harih (2); Sresthi-Sri- 
dasasya (i) ; broken seals (2). 

(97) Prakasanandina[h ]. 

Similar to 96, ]>ut with larger border, i y' x f"'. See Plate XLII, 43. 

9 specimens, combined with Kulika-Harisya (2) ; Kulika-Salibhadrasya (2) ; Pratha- 
ma-Kulika-Harih (5), 

(98) Praka^anandisya. 

Similar to 96 and 97, raised margin, if'^X 
I specimen combined with Kulika-Salibhadrasya. 

199) H) Prathama-Kulika. (2) Harih, (See Nos. 76 and 77.) 

Circular area, indented border, diameter K a I as a, small rays (straight lines) near 

top and bottom, two horizontal lines, with ends turned upwards. 

23 specimens. Combined with Rrahmapalitasya (i) ; Isanadasasya (13) ; Prakasa- 
nandi (2) ; Praka>anandinah (5) ; broken seal (1) ; alone (i), 

(100) Prathama* Kulik-Ograsinhasya [Seal) of principal kulika L’grasihha 

[a) Circular area, double lined border, diameter Kalasa with two branches, small 

and large horizontal line. See Plate XLI, 35, 

[h) Circular area, diameter PC Kalasa with two branches, two sahkhas^ two lines. 
Inscription arranged in two lines of writing. 

4 specimens, combined with Aryyabhatta and Vadasya (i) and with Gomisvami (3). 
(lO!) Ravidasa. 

Pointed oval, indented border, i i" x Persian fire-altar. See Plate XL, 9. 

I specimen, alone. From different find-spot. 

(102) Ravidattasvami (very uncertain). 

Pointed oval, lined border, I Ornamented wheel, small and large lines. 

1 specimen, alone, 

(103) Rudracandra. 

Pointed oval, lined border, Humped bull lying on vedi, 

2 specimens on one piece of clay. 

(104) Sa(?) ka (?) (not legible). 

Oval Tp' X Kalasa with two branches, thick horizontal line. 

I specimen, combined with Kunda- 

(105) Sartthavaha-Dodda. 

Circular area, lined border, diam. i , Kalasa on t>^o ^anakas with arrows or 
rays, two horizontal lines. See Plate XLII, 45. 

8 specimens, combined with Rhavasena ij) ; Nagasihha (4) ; broken seal (X). 

(106) Satyasri[ta] t?) 
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Pointed oval, lY' x Ornamented wheel two lines with ends turned upwards. 

2 specimens, combined with Kulika-Krsnadattasya (i), and with Sre^thi-sartthavaha 

etc., and Matrdasa (i), 

(107) [S]auvarnnam [i*]trasya ( ? very uncertain) . 

Pointed oval, I y' X I 'I Kalasa with two branches, two short and long 

line, ends turned upwards. 

I specimen, alone. 

(108) Sivalasya (?) 

Pointed oval, x Ornamented trisula^ two lines. 

I specimen, alone. 

(109) Sresthi-Sa5[th]i datta] . 

Circular area, lined border, diameter iP'- Kalasa with six-petalled flower, two lines, 
ends turned upwards. 

I specimen, combined with Nagasihha. 

(110) Sre.^thl-Sridasasya, 

Circular area, indented border, diameter . Kalasa with two branches, short and 
long line. See Plate XLII, 42. 

3 specimens, combined with Arvyanandi (2) ; Prakasanandi (i). 

(111) Srl-devasva[minah] (? uncertainL 

Pointed oval, lined border, 2i" X i|" Shield (?) on vedl, two horizontal lines. 

I Specimen, alone. 

(xi2) Svamikasya (? uncertain). 

ia] Pointed oval, lined border, 1 1" X T. Ornamented wheel, two saaUas, single line. 
(3) Pointed oval, indented border, x Two /laduias (clumsy), two lines with 
ends turned upwards. 

5 specimens, combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (4) ; alone (i). 

(113) Vadasya (?). 

Pointed oval, T xf . Twojihiukas, two lines with ends turned upwards. 

I specimen combined with Aryvabhatta and Prathamakulik-Ocrrasinhasva 
{114) Varahadattah. ^ ^ 


Pointed oval, x f'. Ornamented wheel, single line. 

I specimen, combined with illegible seal. 

(115) Varahasva. 

Pointed oval, lined border, OrnamentpH . i- 

upwards. See Plate XLl) 29. “"""‘'<1 two U„es, ends turned 

7 specimens, combined with Sresthi- sartthavaha, etc., and Harigupta 
tub) Vargapala, s 

Oblong area, blunt edges, no emblem, x f". See Plate XLI i8 
I specimen, alone. ’ 

(117) Vasudatta. 

Pointed oval, I J xi. Two p.r&to, two lines with ends turned upwards In- 

sctiption reversed on two specimens, thus i,,,,. See Plate XUl Tr 

4 specimens, alone. 47. 

( n 8) Vasudeva.sya 1,?) . 

Oval area, i"xf. Bull couchant. 

1 specimen, alone. 

(119) Vi.snuvarmma very indistinct). 

Sm ill oval area, ^'x f". 3 specimens alone. 

U20} \ isvarupa. 

Poi.,edova,.,rxr. Two pMutut, Short and line. , specinteu alone. 
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Seals with single letters, no inscriptions, broken or illegible seals. 

(i3i) Smoothed surface, no border. Letter ka impressed. See Plate XLII, 52. 

I specimen. 

(122) Letter /a in oval centre^ surrounded by rays, 

{a) lY' X I", indented border line 

[d] li" X I", plain border line. See Plate XLII, 46. 

23 specimens^ combined with Sresthi-sartthavaha, etc. (18) ; Kulika-Bhagadat- 
tasya (3) ; Kulika-Varggasya (2). 

(123) Rough surface with letters {ia and ja stamped on it^ 1 X i specimen. 

(124) Similar piece of clay, three letters, not deciphered, seemingly meaningless. See Plate 
XLII, 51, I specimen. 

(125) Oval area, Y ' Animal figure en face ^ wheel to right. Small horizontal line, 
below indistinct traces of letters. See Plate XLII, 44. i specimen. From different find-place, 

{126) Oval area, Perpendicular line with two squares above and five loops on left 

side, ending into irregular curve. No inscription. See Plate XLII, 53. i specimen. From 
different find-place. 

(127) Oval area, Spade-like object, reversed triangle in centre, top ends into 

dotted lines; small flag attached to lower right side of handle of spade and circle on left side. No 
inscription. See Plate XLII, 54. i specimen, from different find-place. 

(128) kunda. 

Pointed oval, x Ornamented wheel, two sankhas^ short and long line. 

I specimen, combined with sa (^?) ka (?) 

(129) mina[h]. 

Pointed oval, i ^ Y'* Eight-rayed star over Persian fire-altar. 

I specimen, combined with Kulika-Nagadattasya. 

(130) ... lakapata (?) 

Circular area, diam, K a las a with two branches, two lines with ends turned 

upwards. 

4 specimens. 

(131) . . chanda dhruna markkatani (?) 

Oval area, lY'xi", Female standing between trees. Margins gone. See Plate 
XLII, 56 

I specimen, combined with next seal. 

(132) sya. 

Oval area, lined border, i"x Flag-staff, two lines with turned up ends. 

I specimen, combined with No. 13 1. 

(133) candra. 

Pointed oval, lined border, g"' X Ornamented wheel, short and long line, 

I specimen, combined with Butta 

(134) Oblong area, damaged, about Two padukas over crescent resting on 

round object. Faint traces of two lines of writing, i specimen. 

(135) Pointed oval, Ornamented trisiila, traces of ^ankhas and crescent. 

Faint traces of inscription, i specimen. 

(136) Circular area, diam. f". Bull couchant, faint traces of inscription, i specimen. 

(137) 2 seals with tree as emblem combined with Kesavasya and matrvarmmanah. 

(138) 3 seals on one piece of clay : — 

[a) Circular, tree with railing and two Kalasas\ 

{Jb) & [c] Oval bull couchant, and bull facing whetjl. Only one or two letters left of 
inscription on each seal. 
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(139) 4 seal impressions on one piece of clay: — 

[a] rectangular, i'' x bull en face ; 

{b) pointed oval, x , bull eti profil ; 

(r) ditto ornamented wheel ; 

[d) traces of circular seal. 

(140) 66 pieces of clay have been excluded from the list as absolutely useless. On these 
are still found traces of the following emblems : — 

Bull (2) ; Kalasa (15) ; paduka [2\ ; ornamented wheel (9) ; front view of wheel (i) ; 
cudd ^turban) (ij ; tree (i). 


5 : 

6 : 16 

7: 13 


9 : loi 

10 : 4 

1 1 : 6 
12 : 24 


Appendix. 

Showing corresponding numbers in List to numbers of Plates. 

XL, 1 : I Plate XLI, 29 : 29 ; 65 ; 115 

” ^ ■ 30 „ 30 : 66 ; 87 

» 3 ; 31 ,, 31 ; 66 

„ 32 ; 29 ; 32 

y » 33: 75 

PlateXLII, 34 : 81 ; 94 
y „ 35 : 82 ; 92 

„ 36 : 77 : 96 

9 : loi c 

» 37 : 76 ; 94 

10:4 n 

Z .>38: 94 

1 1 : 6 

M 39- 29 : 40 ; 92 

12 : 24 

4*^ * -9 j 4 ^ 

13:21 

11 » 41 : 95 

LI, 14:2 

^ „ 42 : 96; no 

16 : .7 ” 43 : 8 .; 97 

17 : 19 ” '^5 

. 8 : 1.6 ” 45:941105 

.9: 29; 43 ” 

20: 45 ; 8. ” J ■ 

--•:5o;87;94 ” f ' 

22: 29; 55 ” 

23 : 29 ; 56 » 5 • 3 

24:57 ’’ 

25 : 60 ; 100 ” 52 : 121 

26 : 61 53 : 126 

27 ; 63 ; 78 ” 

28 : 74 ; 94 ” 55:51 

» 56 : 131 


Plate XLI, 14 : 2 
„ 15 : 18 


16 : 17 
17: 19 
18: 116 
'9: 29; 43 
20: 45 ; 8. 

: 50; 87 ; 94 

22 : 29 ; 55 
23 : 29 ; 56 
24: 57 

25 : 60 ; 100 

26 : 6 1 

27: 63; 78 
28: 74; 94 


Postcriptum, 

No, 3 -cnp,!„„ 

Eastern Bengal, which has recently been sent to th^ A Tippera in 

i. now in .hehandsofBabuGanga ^^ and 

» onan Laskar, » ho is preparing an edition of it. 
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The sorI inoa^urrs about 4 inrlu'- iii dianiotcr. The attendants are seated cross- 
l(‘Wt‘d and pour out somr licjuid troin round pots. Th(‘ reverse bears the fi^^urc of a 
lotus. Th(‘ plate atta('h(al to it is written in chara('ters of the pth or loth century 
A D., approxiniatt'lv. v Idle th(‘ l(‘yend of tlu* seal {Kiujulraniatyadhikaran-'isvn} is in 
the alphabet of the earl\' (jiipta kin^s Tht‘ platt* appears to contain a ^ranl made 
I)v a person who held th(‘ oTiu^ of Kumarrinult vadhikarana. It begins with : — 

(1) Kinjiinuljjn'ffva-iuiliikanjfUis-ca Sarwafiga^viSin'C vra (hra) 

h)}iati-aa vd-pura$sa ran-vtui tA}nana}i=h]iai'i}ia$=ca srJ-srxDianta, 

(2) \v i'\sayapalJn-sadJiikariiiia}i vyavalidri-jauapada 7 i= 

TO (ho) dJiava^v-astu vo viditixoi. 



ITu;. l(y. 

To the left hand side of the figure of Lak^mi is the inipo'^sion of another small seal, 
about inch in diameter, with the hgun^ of a b(var and tlu* lei^a*nd: Sri Lok{pi(V//dsytX^ 
in characters of the same t\’p<' as the ('opper-plate ins('ription. It is (O'iih'iit that we 
have in this plate, as in the spurious Gaya plate of Samudra Gupra (Fle(‘t. p. 254). an 
older Seal attached ti) a plate of later date. II the inscription of the plate is not a 
iiKTe fori^erv, vhich I am unable to d(:*cide at present, we slu^uld find an offictT of the 
rank of Kumaramat vadhikarana continuing to enjov a certain amount of tiTritorial 
independtmee in a remote district of the Hast several centuries aftt*r the pi^riod of the 
early Gupta kings. The fact, however, that he uses the same seal as other officers 

K 
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of the same rank during the Gupta rule tends to shov.- that in the various districts of 
their Empire different officers of the rank of Kumaramatvadhikarana were cmplovcd, 
a fact which is in accordance with the inscription Xo. 22 in the preceding list, which, 
I think, must be interpreted as “the Chief of Princes' Ministers in Tira ", not, as I 
proposed above, “ the Chief of the Ministers of the Princes of Tira." 


T. Bloch. 



CAVES AND INSCRIPTIONS IN 

rAmgarh hill. 

^ 

T he Rami/arh Hill is situated in the Lakhanpur zamindari of the Sirguja State, loo 
miles distant irom the nearest railway station, Kharsia, on the Bengal-Nagpur line- 
The hill is wt*ll known locally and yisited annually by a great number of pilgrims, who 
worship near tht‘ broken temple on the highest peak of the hill, which is something 
oyer 2,000 fet‘t highd The cava^s lie in the tyestern slope of the northern part of the hill, 
which forms a long range stretching from north to south, the highest point being at the 
southern end. They are reached through a natural tunnel, i So feet long and so high 
that an elephant can easily pass through it. Hence its name HdthipoL At the western 
end of this tunnel the slope of the hill forms itself into a crescent, oyerlooking a 
thickly-wooded yalley closed to the west by a parallel range of the same hill. Both 
cayt'S are open to the west. The northern one is called Sitabenga and the southern one 
Jogimara ca\a\ 

The two inscriptions inside these cayes haye recently been discussed by 
M. I’Abbe Boyer, whose readings and translations, unfortunately, are based upon the 
imperfect facsimiles published by General Cunningham in the first yolume of the 
C. I. ly My own readings are based upon a study of the inscriptions on the spot, the 
two photographs, of which facsimiles are given on Plate XL II I (u) and [b) and two 
paper impressions, which I took away with me from Ramgarh. 

The characters of both inscriptions are almost alike and hardlv differ from the 
ancient Brahmi employed in the Asoka inscriptions. Ya is expressed by the wedge- 
shaped form in both inscriptions, and sa, which only occurs in the Jogimara inscription, 
has the central line sloping down from the middle of the left-hand stroke of the letter, 
not from the top. There are no long vowels J, or ii in the Jogimara inscription, 
while in the Sitabenga inscription d and u occur. Both inscriptions employ a vertical 
line as a mark of interpunctuation to divide such parts of the sentence as form more or 
less connected groups. Similar divisions are noted in the Asoka inscriptions by 
leaving a blank space between the end and the beginning of two such groups. The 

* For a description of all the antiquities of the hill sec Hall, I nd. Ant^, II, 243 ff. and Jimglc Life in India, 

323; Beglar, . 1 . R., XIII, page 31 ; and niv last annual report for the year ending uuh April iqoq, PartH, 

page 12. 

“ journal Asiatiqins. X. St’rie.tome III, No. 3, Mai-Juin 1904. page 47S. A further translation was given by 
Hara Prasad Shastri in Pyu:ccdings .1. B., 1902, page 90. 
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practice of the Ramgarh inscriptions, which revives only many centuries later in inscrip- 
tions and manuscripts, curiously reminds one of the single sloping wedge that is used <is 
a divider of words in the Achmnienian cuneiform inscriptions in the ancient Pc-rsian 
language. 

Sitabenga Inscription [Plate XLlIKit)] 

Two lines 3 feet 8 inches long eai'h. Average size of letters 2r, inches. The 
inscription is written just below the roof of the cave on the northern side (tf the 
entrance. The end of both lines has been smeari-d over with cement, which 1 found it 
impossible to scratch off with ordinary knives. Hence the Last letters in both liiK s Imve 
become indistinct and a few more may have been lost altogether. The following is my 
transcript : — ■ 

( 1 . I t adipav.amti hadayam I Sabhava-garu ktivayo e ratayaiii .... 

( 1 . 2) dule wistuiitiwl I hasavanubhute I kudasphatam evaiii alaiii g. [t.] 


Notes. 


There is a flaw in the roi'k between c and ra of line i. and a Large fissure between 
hu and da inline 2, which cannot mean signs of interpunetu.at ion. Tin.- second veriie.il 
line in line 2, though rather long, evidently means a mark of interpunetuation. 

The loth letter in the first line, read as [tlha] by M. Boyer, is distinctlv I 

am likewise positive in regard to the reading ni of the 13th letter instead of ra of 
Cunninghtun's facsimile. There is no sign of an aniisvara after ka, the next letter, 
neither is there any breakage in the rock which might lead us to suppl\’ one, ;is proposed 
by M. Boyer. The 3rd letter from the last is distinctly ni not li. The first of the last 
letters of the end may have been tit, I do not think that more than two or tlirei/ 
letters are missing at the end, as the surface of the rock soon becomes rough. This 
mav be seen on the photograph. 

The photograph published with this article would probablv lead us to decipher the 
7th letter of the 2nd line as hi. It is unfortunate that what is merelv a small hollow in 
the rock locks on it like the up-.'.trckc of the i-ridtra. In looking over the paper- 
impres>lon 1 have again satisfied nnwelf that the letter reallv is e not i. The 15111 letter 
is deeidedlv not sta. but must be read spha. The spiral end of the pha will be elearlv 
se<ai on the photograph, i he two last letters are almost certainlv g- and /, but their 
voweP remain uneertaiii. 


That the opening of tlm ist line must be translated by “poets venerable by mature 
kindle ilie heart , will net, 1 pn-Minie, be doubted. At least a more natural translation 
can hardly he offered. The fellew ing e .widently is the relative pronoun ye, referring to 
kavaya A- the .aid of I Im lim' is defective, 1 must leave it untranslated. From ""'my 
understanding of thcs.-cend lime which, however, I do nut consider as final in any wav, 
it dees n..i sccaii te have lieleiiged te the relative s.aittau-e opening with c rdtavuhi, and 
llie l.umr appear, n. hav.' f..rmcd a shert attribute .,niy. The obvious interpretation of 
latayaai. as ilm L'c. sing, of rdtri ' at night does nut seem to ft in here. 

The tr.umlatien et tlm 2nd Im.- turns round the word kudasphatam, the letters 
of which are .enain. V>v suppUing an anusvdra after hii and bv lengthening the 
a of spha. belli mmbu.rtmnabl.- alteratiens, if indeed tliev can be calHd alterations 
at all ' - VC ,U'-' iua.aasthaiam, winch m Sanskrit would be kunda- sphitam nicanitm 
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Mhirk wnh jasnune flowers/ vV/Z/a/^z anothur form for sphltii, Evidontlv 

oariands of iasmiar flowors, still worn on fostivo occasions, arc rcfiTrcd to. This 
Icad^ us to supplv the mi>sini^ vowels of the two last letters of the last W(')rd. In 
reading; dlinfipc^Nt i we the 3rd pers. plur. pres, of the causative form of d-n 7 ^^ 
{cf. Prdi and Ui^pcti, causative of la^ati) meaniiiii ‘ to tie, to hang up.’ The 

t\\o words thus mav be translated as : 'they (/Z/c pci^plc) tie {giirlunas) thi('k with 
iasmin(‘ flowers {iiroiind fhcir necks)' The oiaaision on which they do this probablv 
is nientitJiKal in the opening wi'>rds of the line. The obvious translation of aiilc 
vasamtivd bv ’ of a woman far awav i tnnn her lovers ^ would introduce a Magadhi 
form 1 aVoV” Sanskrit einrc^ into an inscription whi('h (Uherwi^e shows no signs of 
being ('onipoM'd in that dialect. I propose to explain aide as the loc. ^ing. of a 
supposed auLi. svnonvmous with dola- ^ swing and vasamiiya as gen. sing, of 
VdSiUi-J 'ye. pilrn mid) ‘ the vernal full moon, ^ The great festival of the vernal 
tulbmoon in Phalguna, the modern Holi, is still called dol-jdtrd or * swing- festival 
in iM^ngal. and MireU' tlu‘ nanu* is bv no means an inappropriate one. Its meaition 
in ('( mn(*('t ion with the charms of p(‘^t*trv likewise stands t(^ rea>on. Tlawe must 
hav(‘ (‘xi.sttal a viav ancient conneauion between the rustic frolic's of this festival 
and tlu* latcT dramas. Almost all the Sanskrit plays are acted on the easanfo- 
tsara or ’ spring-festival/ and the gav sports which the people enjoy in the 
beginning c^f the Ratnavali, so graphicallv described by the king and his jester, 
striking! V remind one of what mav still be seen in everv town and hamlet in 
Xorthern India <m Holi daw The ^^'ords hdsdvdiiu'hhutc I take as an attribute to 
duh\ {'r>rrt'spondmg to Sanskrit hdsvn^v - 7 H’Odhhfitc or more cc^rrec'tly udhJifttOj 
similar irregular fc'^rmatn^ns of ('ompounds being b\^ no means unheard of. I translates 
thcmi aca'ordmgl v ‘ at which ]t^kc*s and musu^ abe'iund. The' e^nK' diffic'ultv is the second 
long d of hdsd. whicdi I cannot explain. Likewise the word cvahi at the end of 
the sentt'nc'e remains meaningless in my translation. 

iMv translation thus stands as follows : — - 

tki) “ Poets venerable bv nature kindle the heart, who .... 

“ At the swing-festival of the vernal full-moon, when frolics and music 
abound, people thus (?) tie (yiround their necks garlands) thick A\ith 
jasmine flowers. ’ 

M. I’Abbe Hover has alaaidy (p. 4S1) remarked that the two lines of the 
inscription evidently are metrical. He suggests three demi->lokas nnnsfnhh. In that 
case we shall have to supplv six syllables at the ends of both lines together, the 
total number being at present onlv 42. It als(> struck me at once that the ins( ription 
probably is in verse, and 1 have been trying to get the two lines into the shape of 
an Arva-strophe or a similar metre, but without any success. The demi-Aloka-theory 
also does not hold good with my restoration of the end of the second line, neilhcw 
can the words ' sahhdva-gani kavavid be turned into a regular pdda of an aniistnbh- 
verse by the* insertion of an aniisvdra after ka, as proposed by M. Royc'r, Probably 
the mc*tre of the verse follows some old popular scheme, which has gone out of 

fashion in later poetry. 


^ chort tor ./ in 

baltino 01 Lnc 4 ur the Jugimara in^cuption. 


tor ihiipiiyuinfi in line i. aiul the iinusvCira ha^ be n Ic.t out in 
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w hatever mav be thought of mv interpretation of the last line of the insi-ripiion, 
1 feel confident that the reading and translation of the greater part of the first line 
is bevond anv possible doubt. As the inscription opens with a praise of the charms 
of poetrv, we can hardlv expect its general theme to have been anything else. This 
is something quite different from what we read in other cave inscriptions. The 
Sitabenga cave on the Ramgarh Hill evidently was not the abode of pious ascetics 
void of all worldly attachments, but we mav safelv conclude that it was a place when* 
poetry was recited, love songs were sung and theatrical performances acted. In 
short, we may look upon it as an Indian theatre of the 3rd century B.C. 

The arrangement of the cave was eminently suitable for this purpose. It is 
illustrated on Plate XLIII(c) and m Figs, i and 2 ; besides which the sketch plan 
on Plate X of \'ol. XI II of Cunningham’s Report mav be compared. 



ScAic nr Fect 


Fig. T. Sitabenga Cave: ground plan. 


I Pont of the entrance was a row of rock-cut benches arranged in terraces in 

called steps by Mr. Beglar, but must have 
, . purpose, as it would ha^-e been absurd to provide steps all 

^ uf the c.i\e, even at places like the right-hand or southern end, 

rom w lere no direi't access can be had to the interior. Besides, the deep artificial 
grooves running trom north to south and from east to west would serve no useful 
purpip. ^ They eannot have been drains, for, having no openings, rain water 

'\itun them, and would find no outlet. But these so-called 
.■ ■, us benches to seat an audiencewatchingsomeplav 

Sinn ar pertormances acted in front of them. The benches have been washed 

hy rams, and the plan in Fig. 1, I am afraid, does not 


rfford a very accurate idea of their t 


arrangement, especially as the traces of their 



continuation in the right-hand I'orner have not been marked. Perhaps the photograph 
on Plate XLlII(c:), will be found clearer. The bottom line in Fig. i merely marks 

a small depression in th(^ ground, 
and not the end of tht^ plateau. 
ThtTe is sufficient spat'e in front 
of the small rock-cut amphitheatre 
for the erection of a stage^ and 
the benches themselves might 
easily have seated some fiftv or 
more spectators. 

The steps leading up to the 
interior will be best seen in the 
photograph. Thev are found 
merely on the left-hand side, none 
on the corresponding right-hand 
side. The interior forms an 
oblong, 46 bv 24 feet. Along 
three sides run broad rock-cut 
seats, 2P feet high and 7 feet wide, slightly terraced bv lowering the front a few 
inchtcs. The ground near the entrance is somewhat lower than in the corners of the 
seats. The most important teature, however, are two holes, cut into the floor at the 
entranc'c, which, 1 regret to sav, have been left out bv an oversight from the plan in Fig. 
I. They evidently were made to hold wooden posts, to whieh the curtain was fastened, 
which shut out the cold air of the winter nights, when the audience retired to the 
interior. At such times the spectators would be seated along the broad benches, and 
the dancing party ■would perform in front of the curtain that closed the door. A small 
tock-cut drain in the interior is shown in Figs, i and 2. 

That the plan of the small amphitheatre in front of the cave, with its hemispherical 
rows of rock-cut seats rising in terraces above each other and with the pathways 
between them arranged somewhat like concentric circles and radiants, bears a certain 
resemblance to the plan of a Greek theatre, cannot, 1 think, be overlooked. And it 
will likewise be admitted that the adoption of the shape of a Greek theatre in an Indian 
building, that served similar purposes, has a strong bearing upon the question of the 
Greek influence on the Indian drama. In a recent note published in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society (\’ol. lATll, page 867), Professor Luders refers to a prelimi- 
nary notice on the discovery of the theatre in the Sitabenga cave, published by me in 
the same \’olume on page 455. He first points to certain passages in Kalidasa’s 
poems, which, however phantastical, show that caves in ancient India were not entirely 
built for anchorites, but often served quite different purposes as the abode of 
dancing girls and their lovers, and he very ingeniously explains the word Icnasobhika 
occurring in one of the Mathura inscriptions as ‘ cave actress.’ With regard to the 
question of the Greek influence on the Indian drama, he points to the learned work bv 
Reich on the Greek Mimus, and he adds that, according to the researches of this 
scholar, the possibility — nay even the probability — of a connection between the Indian 
drama and the Greek Mimus cannot be put in question. I have not been able to 
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consult the book of Reich for the purpose of this article, but I understand that hisaren- 
ments are in the main literary. However. I think it canni)t be considered in the !ea>t 
improbable that, it Indians became acquainted with Greek theatres, the suitability of 
the arrangement of these must haye led them to adopt simihir structures tiir their own 
places of amusement. The Greek influence often stretches yery far in India, and in 
time, I belicye, we shall be able to trace it much farther than we think at present. 
The well-known statue of Apollo caryed upon one of the relic pillars at Budh-Gaya has 
become the prototype of the later Indian representations of Surya. It is shown on Plate 
I. of Mitra's Buddha Gaya, and a similar figure is found inside the Anania Caye 
in the Khandagdri Hill in Orissa. The makara of Kama loeks like a certain adoption 
of the Dolphin of Eros, and upon the coping stones of the Bharhut railing we find 
th(“ figure of a bull haying the head of a bearded man, unfortunately left out in 
Cunningdiam's photographs, in which we may easily recognize an imitation of the 
Greek riyer-gods, so common on Greek coins, whateyer ide;i the Bharhut sculptor may 
haw associ;iti‘d with this design. 

Thest' are only a few instances of Greek influence on Indian Art. The amphi- 
theatre in front of the Sitahenga Cave also forms a link in the same chain, and its 
bearings upon the literary side of the question of Greek influence in the Indian dnim.a 
cannot be oyerlooked. 


Jogimara Inscription [Phiti Xi/o], 

Fiye lines, 1 st and 2nd smaller. Length of lines i and 2 ; 6 inches; ayerage size 
of letters: inches. Length of lines 3 10 5; 2 feet to i foot 8 inches; ayerage 

size of letters : 3^ inches. The inscription is engrayed near the right-h.and or soul hern 
side of the eiitranc'c, just below the paintings that coyer the y.ault. The surfam* 
of the rock near the end ot line 3 being too rough, the last letter is phu'ed a little- 
lower down,jit the end of the following line 4. The following is m\' transcript : — 

( I ) Sut.'inuka n.ania 
(2) dey.adti.sikvi 

(51 .Suttiniika nama 1 devadisikyi | 

(q) taiii kamayitha bal a iia seye | 

(5) devadine nama | lupadakhe | 

•Not ks. 

The letters are all perfectly clear, with the exception of the 7th ak.ara in line 

quostion whether the small dot at the bottom of the 
curye ot /a can be taken as the sign of u. It is certainly yery small and much l.‘ss 
marked th.m the // ,,f the word lupaaakhe in line 5, Whether we should read 
hahina or halaua depends upon the interpretation of the line 

■m- 1:, i,,- is pur. Mrup.udhr, u„d i„ ,l„. uxd„uivu us. of iu u.oru clos.dv 
.■oiiu.'. lull null Ihu .Miipadli, of tl„. .r.miiiiarians than the Miiuadlil of .Asoka There 
I. u. anrl In,., I „ ,s throughout roproaontud by n. The lono vowels ,7 7 and a 

are .always .apr, s,e,| bv .h.,,, „ p oud and the .,„,„vara is written onlv in ta.,. 
ll 4b bn. onntte.l 

""'''"''''‘L, b'llsblo the palatal, aed lorn, of C evpressed b,- the 

eou.pouud hater f;r. nhnh wt^ hud ,n the .rsoka inscriptions in Khalsi, XII 8 
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{Alikyasudale), and in Dehli-Siwalik, \’II, 2 {ambavadikyd and adhakosikyani) , and 
in other instances. The palatalization of k very likely is due to the influence of the 
preceding vowel z. 

The contents of the inscription have already been explained bv M. I'Abbe Bover 
in such a way that I find very little to add. Lines i and 2 and line 3 both should 
be rendered in Sanskrit as Siitanukd ndma dcvadasl. It is interesting to find the 

O 

last expression devadasi, here employed in the sense of ‘ a dancing girl. ’ probably 
much the same as ganikd. In line 4 tain stands for Skt. tdm^ referring to Su<anukd 
Kamayitha is the 3rd sg. aor., in Pali kamayicthd ' he loved \ and the subject of the 
sentences is found in the following two words. Scye M. Bover explains as Pali sc\yih 
nom. sg. for Skt. srtydn, and haluna, he takes as gen. plur. of Skt. haiii ‘ a 

young fellow.’ ‘ The excellent of young fellows/ who loved Sutanuka, was, according 
to M. Boyer, Devadinna by name, skilled in sculpture {liipadakhe — riipadaksali). 
The translation arrived at stands thus : — 

(1) “ Sutanuka bv name, 

(2) “A Devadasi 

(3) “ Sutanuka bv name, a l)t vadasi 

(4) The excellent among young men loved her, 

(5) “ Devadinna bv name, skilled in sculpture.” 

It should, however, be remembered that the reading baluna is not quite certain; 
balana, on the other hand, which in Sanskrit would be bdlandin, hardly fits in, for the 
lover of a Devadasi scarcely would have been called a ‘ child’ {bdla), neither does this 
word look like a suitable attribute of a skilled artist. If we adopt M. Bover’s transla- 
tion, 1 should prefer to take the small mark at the bottom of la as an u and read 
bahina with him. 

Although I readily accept AT Boyer’s translation as the most natural render- 
ing of the words, I cannot refrain from proffering another interpretation, even 
if, in doing so, I may lay myself open to the blame of the Latin poet : duni vitat 
hiimunu coelum ct inania captat. Considering that the last line very probably refers 
to the paintings on the roof of the cave, as M. Bover also points out, and that 
Inpadakhe should be translated rather by ' skilled in painting,’ the work having been 
done bv Devadinna, we should expect in the preceding lines a statement of the 
fact that Sutanuka made the cave, or something similar to it. I would accordingly 
venture to explain kamayitha as a 3rd sg. aor., not of kdmayati but of kammdyati, 
a derivative verb of kainma or karman, ‘ work,’ used especially for anv artificial 
stone work, such as sildkamma, sildkammdnta, etc. We have in Hindustani a similar 
verb kamdnd Ao labour, work,’ which may be used in expressions as khet men 
kamdtd hai ‘ he works on the field/ and if we find it besides in the meaning ‘ to 
earn’ {nlpavd kamdtd hat, ‘he earns money ’b the term originated probably in the 
same wav, as the similar English phrase ‘ to make money/ Seye I would then take 
as the acc. sg. of saya, being used in the neuter gender, and meaning ‘ a place 
to lie down,’ the first e being due to false analogy with Pali seyyd = Skt. sayyd, 
Balana I would explain as the gen. plural of bald fern, or hdlikd a young girl.’ The 
translation in that case \\ould be ‘ Sutanuka by name a Devadasi, made this resting 
place for girls. Devadinna by name, skilled in painting/ To what class the girls 
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beloHijed for whom Sutanuka, evidently one of their order, provided a place to lie down, 
becomes clear if we remember the purpose which the other Sitabenga cave used to 
serve. Thev must have been actresses, employed in the theatre close to the place 
where they retired for rest. 

With M. Bover's translation we need not necessarily connect the last line (Dcz ii- 
diiic nama [ hipndakhc | ) with the preceding words halmia scyc. The 3rd and 4th 
lines might have formed a sentence in itself, giving the subject of the paintings on the 
vault of the cave below which the inscription is engraved, and the 5th line simply 
might record the name of the painter. What these paintings represent cannot now 
be made out, and even if Sutanuka, a DevadasI, was the heroine of a love storv 


depicted in them, we get no further clue So much, however, mav be considered as 
certain, that the paintings, like the inscription, belong to the 3rd centurv B.C. .and 
that they are the oldest specimens of wall-paintings that have as yet been found in India. 
For this reason 1 should have wished to publish with this article some facsimile of 
them, but 1 was unable to get good photographs taken — a task probably altogether 
impossible owing to the position of the roof and the worn state of th(“ frescoes — .and 
as I had not provided myself with tracing paper, I must postpone their publication 
to a future opportunity, when I am able to arrange for another visit to the hill. 

The paintings have already been noticed very briefly by Mr. Beglar on p.age 40, 
A'olume XIll, of Gen. Cunningham's reports. They are generallv verv crude and 
exhibit no great skdl of the painter's brush. Dampness has affected th(;m to a gre.at 
extent, and large portions of the fresco have entirely disappeared, while others become 
visible onl\ trhen the surfat.e of the rock has been moistened. But howex'er imptafect 
they ma\ be .is works of art, theie can be no doubt that thev are reallv old paintings. 
We find in several places the ancient A^z/vit-window, and a two-wheeled carria^n* 


dr.awn bv three horses and surmounted by an umbrella is just like similar ones in 
the c.arvings of Sanchi and Bharhut. The back-ground of the fresco is painted white 
all over. I pon this the figures of men and animals and the scenerv likewise are 
painted generally with a crimson red and in some instances with black. Yellow is 


employed m the bands dividing the fresco into various panels. Human bodies are 
all in crimson red, the outlines sometimes being marked with black lines ; the eyes 
and the hair are likewise black, the hair generally being tied into a knot on the left 
side of the head. Drapery is shown in red outlines upon the white back-crround 
Elephants, horses, birds, and trees are painted with the same red colour as human 
figures. The fresco is divided into a series of concentric circles bv bands of red and 
yellow, sometimes with a geometrical design. In order to give some idea of the 
contents ot the paintings, I append a short description of the four best preserved 
panels, based upon my notes taken during mv visit to the cave. 


A. In centre male figure, seated under a tree, to left dancing girls and musi- 

cians, to right procession with an elephant. 

B. A number of male figures, a wheel and geometrical ornaments. 

C. Half of this panel is more or less indistinct and shows merely traces of 

owers, houses and human figures wearing cloths. Then follows a 
tree with a bird and a human figure, probably a child, in its branches. 
Around this are a number of other human figures standing, similar to 
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that upon the tree, all undressed, the hair tied into a knot on the left 
side of the head. 

D. A male figure seated cross-legged, evidently naked, with three attendants 
standing and wearing clothes. To the side of this group, two similar 
seated figures with three attendants. Below, a house with a caitva- 
window, and an elephant and three male figures wearing cloths standing 
in front. Near this group is seen a chariot drawn by three horses and 
surmounted by an umbrella; also another elephant with an attendant. A 
similar series of seated male figures, a house with a 672 ?/i 7 ?-wind()W 
and an elephant is repeated in the second half of this panel. 

I cannot pass from these two caves and their inscriptions without noticing one 
more point that deserves to be mentioned- As I have already stated, the inscription 
in the Jogimara cave is written in Magadhi, It contains the name of a De\adasi 
and of an artist, and was probably written by one of those. The Sitabenga inscrip- 
tion is in verse and evidentlv the composition of some poet. Its language is closely 
nTited to the so-called Lena-dialect or the Prakrit of the other cave inscriptions. 
This dialect stands nearer to the Sauraseni of the dramas in certain points, such as 
the retention of the final o, and the dental sibilant s instead of the palatal L Both 
inscriptions are of the same date. The latter one evidently was written by a person 
of higher social standing than the individual who wrote the Magadhi inscrip- 
tion. With these facts in view, one cannot avoid noticing the similitude that exists 
between the use of two well-defined ^Prakrit dialects in these two contemporaneous 
inscriptions and the distribution of Sauraseni and Magadhi in the Indian dramas. 
There Sauraseni is the language spoken by persons of a higher rank, \\hile Magadhi 
is used onlv bv persons of low order and by children. The coincidence may be a 
mere chance, and certainly not too much importance should be attributed to it, but 
It is curious in any case, and could not, I think, for this reason, be passed over 
unmentioned. 


T. Bloch. 
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OERHAPS the most Interesting of deserted city sites in Western India is that 
* usually known as Brahmanabad in Sind, situated about eight miles south-east of 
the railway station of Shahdadpur, and forty-three miles north-east of Hyderabad. 
It lies upon the open sandy plain, in rolling heaps of brick debris, scored and cross- 
scored with the depressions of its original streets, and engirdled by the ruins of its own 
massive walls and bastions. The plan of the site has very much the shape of an old 
top-boot, with the sole presented to the north-west, and the leg stretching towards the 
south-east, the whole having a circuit of five and three-quarter miles. With the 
exception of a considerable area towards the south-east end, the whole space is covered 
with billowy mounds of brick ruins. Nothing stands now above the surface, save in 
one place, where an unrecognizable tower-like core of brick masonry, bv its very 
loneliness, accentuates the utter desolation around. There is a total absence of stone 
masonry of any kind ; but lumps of charred wood, here and there, seem to indicate the 
former presence of wood-work. The cementing material in the brickwork would 
appear to have been mud ; and it is this, the accumulation of ages, before the final 
downfall of the city, that forms the greater mass of the present mounds This earth 
impregnated with certain salts, the result of human occupation for so many centuries’ 
has been found to bo ot uso as a manure, and thus the present site is periodieallv 
harned by the people of the surrounding villages, who carry it arvav in great quantities 
to tort, 1, re the, r fields, Th,s annual process of denudation of the site has long ago 
obluerated all landmarks that mtght have proved useful in the identification of L 
same, or of the bnild.ngs that once jostled one another for room over its crowded area ■ 
attd tt ,s ,r„w very surely wiping every trace of the lower courses of the walls; 
w^tch, httherto protected w,th,n the ntounds. are being uncovered and demolished bf 
the destructue hoe of the cultivator Former mnimr!' 

. , r , K • I u e >1 , • , mounds are now represented by low 

ridges of loose brick bats, a that is eft of the u-all- a ■ ' '' 

■ e p eu u • testimony or obiects of 

interest they mav have contained are now lost for ever. ’ ' 

The site has, in a lesser degree, served as a great bran pie to raanv an amateur 
explorer and cur, o hunter who with no further purpose in view than the turn „g uTo 

ntost hkelr pla.ms. But ond Trou" h , h t 

> and corrode, 1 copp..t .o T hev ha rt 7^ 

■ . T-ta • L • • ' r ■ ” ' anything to repay them for their 

trouule. There ,s the sptrtt of gambhng in i. , each new visitorNopes'o be luav where 
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Fig. I, is of more value to him who would methodically study the site and endeavour 
to uncover its mysteries. 

The identification of this site has provoked a certain amount of controversv, but 
the only writers, who have treated the subject at any length, have been Mr. Bellasis, a 
former member of the Civil Service in Sind,' and Major-General Haig.* The former 
based his conclusions chiefly upon tradition, the general appearance of the site, and 
what he discovered in the ruins during certain explorations which he made there ; the 
latter relied, almost exclusively, upon historical data gleaned from various local 
histories, of the period of the early Arab conquests, by Muhammadan writers. Though 
iboth are apparently directly at variance regarding this particular site, both, I believe, 
■are right. The one was convinced of its identity with the ancient Brahmanabad : the 
other with Mansura, the first Arab capital in Sind : while the outcome of mv own 
examination of the ruins is to show that it was the site of both cities, the one havine 
been built upon the ruins of the other. 1 will first describe, as briefly as possible, what 
1 found there, and then my reasons for the conclusions to which 1 have come. 

I have already mentioned the walls, wholly built of Hindu bricks, in the bottom of 
the mounds, far below the foundations of the upper walls of mixed bricks. In the 
north-west corner of the city are a number of great pits, from which earth has been 
carried away, and these have disclosed interesting sections through some of the high 
mounds. Upon the top of one of these we unearthed the foundation walls of a lar^m 
building with its many small rooms, the whole building being planted upon the mound. 
In the sections, as shown in the sides of the pits [see Plates XLV(^), XLVI(/f) (/;) 
and (^)], numbers of great earthen jars are seen embedded. These are bowl-shaped and 
measure 3' to 3' 6" across the mouth, and 2' 6" deep. They are below the foundalions 
of the upper walls, the latter, in many cases, cutting through them. These jars have 
been a puzzle to me. They have no flat bottom to stand upon, the bottom beincr romid 
with a projecting protuberance, hence they were not intended to stand upric.ht'’upon a 
flat surface, but to be wholly, or partly, set in the earth. If they were connected with 
funeral customs, such as to bury ashes in, they would have been far too large for the 
purpose of single interments, and one would have expected them, in such a ca;e to have 
had narrow, closed mouths. They are all in perfectly upright positions, in ma’nv cases 
telescoped one into another and in some cases cutting into the sides of those below 
1 had several of them emptied very carefullv, but could find in them nothing of a 
distinctive character unless it be small quantities of ash and bits of disintegrated 
tone, .or ,he res. they are filled with earth, potsherds, bits of brick, and chicoal. 
The.r contents thus differ ,n nothing from that of the mounds around them The ash 


and bone are mixed throughout, and do not 


lar position. In one I found the ash and earth 


appear to have been placed in anv partici 


in layers, with a bend downwards in the 


middle, and this nould point to the gradual filling of the jars tvith earth and surface 
refuse tvashe|d ,n by successive rams and the wind. During mv last tour I found just 
such lars, though better made, being used in the Chanda district of the Central C 
vmces beside .ells for holding tva.er for cattle. , now think that these mav have been 
used for a similar purpose, probably in connection with the royal stables for w 


atenng 









a<rs sno^winsTG- 
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' the elephants and horses. In a compact and crowded citv, such as this must have 
been, with most of its streets very narrow, it would have been verv awkward to lead 
- hundreds of animals through the town, twice a dav, to the river ; moreover, being of the 
royal stables, they would have been exempted from going for their own water. There 
would be a constant breakage going on with these jars, and others would be placed, 
perhaps, as we find them, one inside the other, to take the place of the broken ones. 

Depending chief! v upon the river for their Avater-supplv, few wells appear to have 
been sunk ; or, at least, few traces of them now remain. There is one, partlv filled in 



Fig. 2. 


about eight feet in diameter, on the plain to the east of the city, across the river bed, 
built of (^ood brickwork, the bricks being large and carefully moulded to the curve of 
the well. Close to the large mound, in the north-west corner of the city, upon which 
are the foundations of the large building already mentioned, and under which are buried 
the oreat jars, is a curious deep narrow well. It is about two feet in diameter, and is 
formed of deep earthenware rings or cylinders, placed one above another, to form, as it 
were, a great vertical pipe. Each section is provided with flanges so as to prevent the 
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one telescoping into the other (see Fig. 2). I found wells, formed of earthenware f 
rings, still being made at Patan in North Gujarat : but in this case, as the diameter was 1 
greater, the rings were made in two or more segments. 

Along one street, alone, I cleared the foundations of three mosques {c/. Fig. 3) with j 
their buttressed mihriih^ all placed in the usual position, that is. directed towards 1 
Mecca. This position thevseem to have got exactly, the direction being a trifle south of 
due west. There is no mistaking the foundation of a mosque when found. As a rule, 
it is constructed with three walls, forming three sides of a rect.angle, the fourth side, or 
entrance, being open. Outside of the back wall are one or more projecting buttresses, 
which represent the niches or mihrabs within, one always being in the centre of the 
wall. These mosques, being very small, have each but one niche and one corresponding 
buttress at the back, which is present in these foundations. In one mosque four pillars 





supported the roof, while m another two sufficed for the smaller building. The pillars 
were br'ck, about three feet square, the bases of which still remained. The three 

sides of the building had heavy brick walls, while in front of the largest building was a 
small courtyard with an outer o-atewav. 

Copper corns are plentiful, being f„„„a scattereri all over the site but so corroded 

rvtth verdtgrts tha, „ ,s „„ ,hev can be cleaned with anv success Nevertheless, 
the corrosion having gone on pnii;)llv all • 1 '■ . . 

u .u ^ impression is often quite 

IS me ough there may not be a grain of pure copper core left. These coins are of 
no -m s. ne is a very thin com beautifully impressed with Arabic writing, part 
rt.llnn .t .nrele and part round the rin, (see Plate NLl’ll). These belong to the LL. 
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\ Khalifahs, and, though some bear the names of governors of Man>ura ‘ I am inclined 
Ito think, from their style and execution, that they were coined in the Khalifah'> own mint 
land not in Sind. The other kind, squat and dumpy, are very much smaller in area, and 
!are represented bv the two rows of silver coins at the top of the Plate, and in row^ six, 
seven, and eight, among the copper ones. I think there is no doubt, whatever, that 
these were coined in Sind, and at Mansura itself, and that we have discovered the 
method bv which they were turned out 

Heaps of honeycombed baked clay slabs are found in one particular spot, in 
what I should suppose the citadel, all broken into fragments [Plate XLMII These 

clay slabs, or cakes, are about half to three-quarters of an inch thick, upon one side of 
which are impressed rows of little cup-like hollows, forming a regular honeycomb pattern, 
while the lower sides have been subjected to great heat and ;tre vitrified. The honey- 
combing I have found in three sizes, the hollows in the largest being about seven- 
sixteenths, and those in the smallest barely three-sixteenths of an inch in diatiK-ter. 
These puzzled me, when I found them first at Bhambor, a mined site near one of the 
mouths of the Indus, upon a small heap at one corner : but, upon finding near them, 
both at that place and Brahmanabad, not only copper coins, but little pellets of copper 
which fitted them, the real use of these curiously marked tablets became apparent, I 
also found many fragments with small lumps of verdigris i^sub-acetate of copper) adhering 
to the edges of the little cells. They were, no doubt, connected with the coining appa- 
ratus of the Arabs. I take it that these slabs of clav were first heated upon a furnace, 
to prevent the sudden chilling of the copper poured into them ; and, when filled, and all 
superfluous copper run off, each hollow contained a pellet of uniform size and weight. 
These were then placed between the dies and struck by a very heavy hammer. This 
mode of manufacture would account for the dumpy shape of the coins, not all of 
the same thickness, often thick at one side and thinner on the other, and frequently 
burst at the edges. The small silver coins would seem to have been made in the same 
wav. The heating of the moulds vitrified the under sides of the slabs, and cracked 
them, after which they were cast aside for new moulds: hence the heaps. The thin 
Khalifah coins first mentioned were, no doubt, made from sheet copper. 

So far as deciphered, these coins are unmistakably connected with Mansuray 
and, much corroded, are found in abundance upon the upper ruins. But, in very much 
smaller numbers, there are found also little thin coins, more or less square, as cut fr(mi 
thin sheet copper, which are certainly Hindu, for they have stamped upon them sundry 
old dcvanagarl letters. 

Perhaps, after brickbats, broken pottery is most plentiful among the ruins, but only 
in one place did I get out a whole vessel of any size, and this was cracked and soon fell 
to pieces. Fragments of four distinct kinds are found — common red, which is most 
abundant : common black, both plain and decorated ; plain buff hardware, not so 
common ; and buff ware, glazed both inside and out, M'hich is rare. The last two kinds, 

I should think, were imported by the Arabs, and were not made in Sind. Amongst the 
first or common red, are found the great bulk of pots which were used for water and 
ordinary domestic use, some of them with spouts and lids. There were also found 

* See Thomas. Pnnsep, Vol. II. p^iges II9*IJ4- 

-See one of the smaller coins figured in the Journ. Bom. Br. R. A. S., Vul. X (1S73.74), p. 166. 
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smilll plates -"'nd saucers with little handleless cups or tumblers, and little lipped vessels 1 
for boftTs or lamps. All these are in the common unglazed ware. At Depar Ghangro we 
dug up, in the open plain, fragments of at least four pots or goblets of different patterns. 

Of one we got together sufficient pieces to reconstruct it bv joining them together on a 
lump of clay just half the vessel. Fig. 4 is a photograph of the same. The back elevation 
dors not e.vist. I found one of the moulds, in very hard baked clav with the ornament 
in intaglio, for use in applying the raised decoration upon these goblets. Its surfact* is 
curved to that of the vessel. Handles and necks of the plain buff varierv show that the ) 
articles were chiefly water goblets holding a pint to a quart, while the fragments of the I 
glazed ware indicate very large jars, from a foot to two and a half feet in diameter. The 
colours of the glaze are blue, green and white, the inside being generally of a lighter 
tint than the outside. 



tug. 4. 

Roth h.T. .UKl at D. par Ghangro ,ve found abundance of shells of sorts. Thev 

.are sraattered about, son,., of I hen, verv , and in some places large areas are quite 

white from the qu;mtitK-s crushed and Diilvcri^eea fU r t" 7 , 

, , ,, ,, Pi'i'^rised on the surface. From some of the 

excavations 1 got several o d Flindu conch .gh.nk- - .v, •. 1 

c c ^ G . „ . " decaved, and great 

quantu.es of (ragnn-n.s ol shell ba,,gl,.s made from these, the shell being ent a'cross 
n, se. l,..i,s and jo.n.d together ,„il, „,re [see Plate XLX IH (nl]. Such bangles are 
s„ll uotn, , sre,..alle by ,l,c .p,, 
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them from wrist to t4bow. In many caN<‘s patterns were ineised upon them ; and, as 
they haye somewhat the appearance of iyory, Mr Bellasis mistook them for such. 1 
haye seyeral large fragments of these shells, some complt*tely cut away down to the 
spiral core, Iyory I did find in lumps in a room, which must haye been that of an 
ivory turner, since the pieces are partly turned : but the iyory is more or less disinte- 
grated, whereas the shell seems to have suffered no harm whatever from long years of 
exposure or burial. Mr. Marshall, in his recent excavations on the old site of 
Charsada, found similar fragments of shell bangles.^ 

Beads are found scattered about the ruins, but, excepting in one case, we did not 
find them in quantities together. In this one case we found about a pound of glass 
beads, much like the common, old-fashioned English glass bead, made by breaking up 
elass tubes into short sections. In Plate XLIX, eight of these are seen in the row of 
glass beads to the right of the centre. They are very much decayed, and have, of 
course, lost their glazed surface. But more often found than glass are those manu- 
factured from cornelian, chalcedony, amethystine quartz, haematite, rock crystal, and 
onvx, and with these stones each bead had to be cut, polished, and drilled separatelv. 
These were made locallv, for at Depar Ghangro we found the site of several lapidaries' 
houses where we scraped together several baskets full of chips of all these kinds of stones, 
and amoim them manv undrilled and unfinished beads. Thev were made of all sizes and 
shapes, depending entirelv upon the size and shape of the rough piece, from an eighth of 
an inch in diameter to an inch and a half in length - round, flat, oblong, barrel-shaped, 
and cvlindrical. xManv of the cornelian beads, which vary in colour from a pinkish 
straw colour to a deep red, are figured on the surface with some white pigment, which 
appears to have been burnt in, and cannot be moved by scraping with a pen-knife. The 
designs drawn are verv simple, being, for the most part, plain lines, little circles, or 
zigzags. \o letters or writing appear on any these, but we found one little corne- 
lian seal with Kufic or .Arabic letters incised upon the surface. Mr. Bellasis also found 
I similar ones, and one with devanagjri letters. 

|( Six miles to the north-east of the great site, usuallv called Brahmanabad, and of 
which 1 have been writing, is the smaller site of Depar Ghangro. A glance at the map 
shows the exceedinglv small area that the ruins here cover, and they were measured bv 
me and plotted to scale. The principal ruins, where there have been buildings, are in 
black, the shaded portions are mostlv onlv covered by brick bats, scattered from the 
buildings. The great mass of brick and mud masonry, rising above the plain, out of 
the top of a low mound of brick debris^ I found to be the remains of a Buddhist stupa 
[see Plate L (<?)]• B '"'as built of good, large sized, burnt brick set in mud with a core 
of sun-dried bricks. I made a cutting down into what 1 judged to be the centre, but 
found nothing of intrinsic value ; but I was not able, in the short time at my disposal, to 
do sufficient excavation to be certain of the original plan. But, in my digging, 1 got 
'several fragments of terra cotta, or brick ornament, similar to that which decorates the 
i pilasters on the Buddhist thill Mir Rukhan, near Daulatpur, sixty miles to the north- 
iwest of Depar Ghangro [see Fig. 5 and Plate L and so exactly like it, that it might 

lhave been made by the same hand. The very same moulded or carved brick-work was 
'found by General Cunningham at Shorkot in the Punjab, about sixty miles north-east of 

* Annual Report of the Ari:hi£olo^icul Survey of Indian 1902-03, p, 152. 
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Multan, and this he likens to the work on Yusufzai remains.' He found letters and 
writing on the bricks, which he ascribes to the first or second century of our era. I have 
two fragments from Thill Mir Rukhan with parts of letters upon them. General Haig 
says that Savandi, which I identify with Depar Ghangro, is mentioned in the legends of 
the Mujmalu-t-ta'warlhh as having been built by the King of Kasmir during an expedition 
to Sind. As we know of the sites of other old stupas at Mirpur Khas and Tando | 
Muhammad Khan, a thorough search through the Punjab might possibly reveal a string , 



of them linking up^ Sind with Yusufzai and Kimir. About the middle of the seventl 

at a m-lel^ated '1^' f ^ Chach paid a visit to a Buddhist devote 

plained that soiu of Brahmanabad, when the latter com 

rmls r‘ n — ^-des of time, becom 

ruinou. and asked him to do a good deed bv rebuilding them. 

Brahmanlbir'',x ^^par Ghangro partake of the nature of those a 

R mn::;; ^ncks are not so apparent. Coins, bead. 

^pnt I found about a'b'asl^yi of msled 

ragments of old swords, Corroded coppe 

par. the p.ittt rn- at Dep ii rihm«.r XXXl, ^ ith w hich, allow in<^ for very ba 

(.han.u.and Ihul Mk Rukhan on Plate XL ,^) and (.). 


' .'L.L;' 

duiwinip, (Aim 



coins and fragments are found lying on the surface in quantities. As will be seen from 
the map, a number of small buildings lined the river banks for some distam'e ;i!ong. 
The river bed is very clearly marked here, not only by its depression, but bv the ruins 
and scattered broken pottery abruptly ending at the margin on both sides. There are 
no signs whatever of fortifications, walls, or gates at Depar Ghangro. 

The conclusions I draw from the evidence available, historical and archteological, 
' is that the Arab capital of Mansura was built upon the ruins of Brahmanabad, and that 
the ruins at Depar Ghangro are those of the Buddhist colony of Savandi. .Mr. Bellasis 
savs, * after taking it for granted that the great site is that of I 3 rrdimanabad, “ Besides 
Brahmanabad, at a distance of about a mile and a half" is the distinct and ruined citv of 
Dolora, the residence of its last King, and five miles in another direc'tion is the ruined 
citv of Depar, the residence of his prime minister (Wuzeer) : and between these cities 
are the ruins of suburbs extending for miles far and wide into the open countrv ” From 
various articles which he discovered in his excavations, and, more especiallv, some 
carved stone slabs decorated with unmutilated Hindu figures, he contends that 
Brrdimanabad could never have been occupied by Muhammadans. General Haig * 
identifies the greater site as that of Mansura, while the ruins at Depar Ghangro he 
considers to be those of Brahmanabad. Historically there is no direct evidence. 

That there were at least two cities upon the greater site is evident from the lower 
and upper walls alreadv referred to. That the one was a very ancient Hindu city is clear 
' from the great size of the bricks, which were never used after the advent of the 
Muhammadans : from the Hindu coins and images, many fragments of the latter having 
been unearthed bv us : and from the historical records that distinctly tell us there was 
such a large citv in the neighbourhood, called Brahmanabad bv the Muhammadans. 
That the upper citv was Muhammadan is shown by the smaller Muhammadan bricks ; 
the three mosques discovered ; the abundance of coins with Arabic legends ; brick arches ; 
lime plaster on the upper houses : and the earthen pots, with spouts, which I think are 
distinctlv Muhammadan. Some of the coins themselves have inscriptions connecting 
them with the Arab Governors of Mansura. General Haig savs “ Its name (Brahmana- 
bad), linked to that of the neighbouring Arab fortress, long survived the ruins of the 
ancient citv, and even at last extinguished the proud title given by the conquerors to 
their capital. Bahmanah-M ansurah, in process of time, became Bamanah only, and 
at this dav no native of .Sindh has anv notion where Mam>urah stood." The brai'ketting 
of the names is significant, and is what we might expect where two cities had occupied 
the same site within so short a period. Brnhmanabad was taken by Muhammad Oasim 
in A.D. 712, and Mansura is said to have been built bv his son ‘Amru. The sudden 
disappearance of Brahmanabad from history is easily explained b\ tlu' t.ict of Mansura 
being built upon its ruins. General Haig says “ from this time nothing more is heard 
of Brahmanabad." 

, The Chach Namah, as translated by Mirza Kalichbi-g Fredunbeg (1900), tells us 
That the small channel of the Halwai (General Haig's Jalwall, which, in another place, 
is spelt Jalwati) flowed past the east of Brahmanabad.* 

^ 'Jouyn. Jjom, />V. .A. A. S.. \ ol. \ . p. 4i.v 

^ It is only halt a milt Irom Iht edgt of one to that or tht othtr. — H. C. 

“yonrn. R. .1. .S'., ^ ol. X\ 1, Fait 2 . " Delta Coantey, p. 7l- 
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General Haig says the Arab geographers describe Man>ura as encirc-led bv a 
channel, or branch, from the Mihran, so as to make the land in which it stood an island, 
and also that “from somewhere near this point a branch stream issued from the 
Indus on the left bank, and, flowing south-east, passed round the walls of MansOra on 
the east side, and then, turning south-westward, rejoined the main river at a spot about 
3 farsangs, or say 9 miles from the capital " ; and, again, “ it is the only branch-stream 
mentioned by the Arab geographers, who in their maps lav down the course of the 
Indus in Sindh as a straight line, towards the southern end of which a semi-circular 
( loop represents the branch-channel* Another branch-stream in this neighbourhood 
is mentioned in the Chach Namah. This was named the Jalwali. It ran to the east of 
i Brakmanahad, and apparently close to the town : whether it came from the Indus or 
the Hakro is uncertain. It may possibly have been the channel that flowed bv 
. Mansara, to which no name is given by the Arab geographers."' It certainly wa.s, but 
how General Haig can think so, I do not know, since he identities Depar Ghangn/wilh 
Brahmanabad in which case the stream, to pass on the east of both sites, would n.-ed 
, to have doubled up again between them, which is not at all likely. No, the bed shown 
in the accompanying map, and which is perfectly distinct upon the site, is no doubt 
that of the Halwat or Jalwali. There is also a stream bed, very apparent, passing 
down on the u'eU side of Depar Ghangro, but I was unable to find any trace of one cm 
the east of the same place. 

General H j relied verv much, in Inciting these ln„ cities, upnn ,l„. tnnv.nnents 
of .Mulramnmd Qasim, the .-\rab coni|Uer„r of .Sind, (le .says »" aft,. r rel itino the 
capture of the fort of Dhalil, the last of the strong places taken bv the .Arab army 'kforc 
rcach.ng Brahmanatad the historian (he is quoting the Chaeh .\amah) sacs a ■ .son,,- 
relae th.it «hen Dhahl was captured, Muhammad K.asim called for Ncibt.h son of 
Dharan, .yd after gtving him strict injunclion.s, entrusted to him the ehtirg’c of tin- 
ym«s of the boats, .along the bank of the rtver, from that point to a pktee calh.al 
Dnhanynd from that place to Br.ahm,an 5 b.ad there was a space of one farsano ' 

th-re,' ,7 '’''''“ '77""''*’''’'’””''“'' “tditmanab.ad called fruh.ati, but 

7e be h„7tm "“"’l 7 infnded.” 

Then be shows bow easily the m, stake might have been made bv verv similar Persian 

letters being substituted the one for the other. He woes on “ih t I,' r n-r- ' 

nnics .andayif south-west from Brahmanabad, and bv writer, who never 

jZ:K'i„ 7 ;: 7:77 *-<’ 'ars.a„g. now the .Arabs ::.re 

' a , r,„ „ ,"h ’m" 7" ">“• commander 

snouia ci^>i>ign to one of his officers the nf » Y 

7v: b^ : ti7 iTa:::,":' 

beyond the great fortress, held, as 7 ar7ojd jt",va“ 7 

four miles north-we.st uf the nlm.. ha I- i . garrison. Dufani is 

but which 1 believe to be eMansurah.” b! Brahmanabad, 

^f'gurnent is altogether untenable in view 


the fact that the Arab ^ 




^ \as no^ proceeding from south to north^ but from north 


" jOHr,,. R. .i. .i'., X\ I, Part 3. 
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to south. He has made the mistake of supposing the fort of Rawarto be some 
I 70 miles to the south-east of Xerun or Hyderabad, whereas the Chach Namah 
; makes it abundantlv clear that Rawar was the present Rohri on the Indus near 
! Sakhar.' 

Muhammad Oasim thus approached Brahmanabad from the north, his boats 
proceeding down the stream past Depar Ghangro. or Savandi, to DCifani. The Chach 
Xamah tells us he now moved on till he came to the bank of the small channel of 
Halwai to the east of Brahmanabad, and he fixed his camp there, and thence called 
^ upon the place to surrender. This spot is shown on the accompanying map as covered 
, with brick debris and potsherds. It is here that so manv burnt clav balls are found 
1 scattered about, used, no doubt, as missiles for their great slings. Thev measure from 
six to two inches in diameter. This ground must have been the scene of conflict in 
Imanv an action ; and. if I judge rightlv, the principal part of the town and the citadel 
stood close to the river facing it. Bones are found scattered about, and in one spot I 
saw the complete bones of an arm and fingers, all entire and embedded in the surface. 
I In another place a quantitv of slag iron was found, as if several blacksmiths or iron 
■ smelters had been located here. The great jars in the north of the city arc found 
again here embedded in the ground, the rings of their rims just showing above their 
surface. 

Tpon either side of the river bed, at Depar Ghangro, are very extensive areas 
covered with broken potterv. It is Very finely broken, in some places reduced to a fine 
powder, and is being graduallv covered by the sand. There is more of it near Dufani, 
and near ^ah 'Ali Mutalo, some four miles north of Brahmanabad, along \\hat was 
probablv the course of the stream Halwai. They are found frequentlv m Sind, and 
beside old river beds. These I take to be the sites of larger encampments. When 
armies were on the march, the universal custom was insisted on that the villages near 

J ^ S<‘c his Indit:, D’I'n Cormtrw p. 6^. The frcqiu'nt rt'tVreiice^ to Rawar in the ( havli NMniah leave not the 

shadow of a doubt as t(> the loealit\’ of Rawar. RaWar w'as the present Rohri, on the Indus, the ruins of Alor. or as 
it is now called Aror, beinjg about it>ur or five miles it' the staith. The same work mentions Siharas as the first Kinor 
of Alor. He issued tn>ni Raor or Rawar lo attack the Persian invaders (in one manuscript Alor is written for 
R.lwar. which is more correct, siru'e th(' Rawar fort had not been built then). Later, when Dahir was Kin^ of Alor, 
his elder brother Daharsiah seized on Bialhniaiiabad and made himself independent, and betran to ovetb'uve his 
brother. He is said to have completed the fort ot Rawar, which was be,e-nn by their father ('hach, Dahir ‘.ubmittim,»- 
to him and promisinia to hold the tort of Alor as his aijent. After Daharsiah’s death, Dahir fixed his residence 
at Hr.ihman ibad tor a \ear, w hen he w ent to S<^w\astan (Sew an], and thence to Rawar. This was, theretore a 
northward movement from fir “ihiiianabad. Amoni^i^st the tew places in Sind mentioned bv the i^moyaapher Ihnu 
Hawqil is Riir In describinyf the course of the Mihran, he sa\s that, after reachjnsA Multan, it parses the di'-trivt 
of Bisnnid and Rur. and thence iT'ies on to Man^ura, sub‘>equcntly runmnj.^ into the sea to the cast of Debal. Xow' 
Muhammad Oasim’s movement^, as i^iven in the (hach Xamah, were in thiswise: on arrival in Sind he first 
took I^ebal fThata 'M ; then lu' went to Xiwiin ( Hyderabldi, whivh capitulated ; thence to Shwastan (Sewam ; bav k 
to Xerun; and fnnn there proci'eded against Dahir by marchitio to the country of Rawar and Jitor. D.iiiir 

was then in his fort of Alor. .Muliammad Oasim camped over against the fort upon the w est or other sidi* of the 

Mihran (Indus). He then crossed the river, by the fort of Bet (Bet mean'- an island : probablv Hakhar in 
mid'^tream). and fouuht a ten or twelve d battle with Dahir around Alor and Rawar in the anL;Ie between Ine 
Mihran (Indus) and the Dadhawah or Wadhawah (the Wandanwah which wa^a name ot a portion of the Hukri) 
or Ka'-tern Xara)» Alor wa'- taken and Dahir killed. His son Jesiva and Dahir s ,jueen then shut themst'lves tip in the 
neiehboiirinti; tort ot Rawar. when the former Hed to Brahmanabad. and proceeded to put that place in a stute of 
defcTice. d'he qu(‘en preparc'd to defend lu rself in Rawar. but the fort fell to the arn s o‘ Muhammad Oasim, 
who then proceedc'd against Brahmanabad. ^ubduino on ihv wa\ the mini'r foits nf Bahnir and Dhalil. Hi- imp 'di- 
menta was taken up lo Rawar from Xerun by boats on the river Indus, and theme, it would apjRai. htH>rouDht 
It down b> boats lowarcL Brahtnanab'id by th< H.ikro, now known as the Eastern Xara. and as fa-am h fiown'ni*- 
down p.et the '‘a-t -kle ot Depar (ilianeio owaids I )utani. 
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encampments were to supply both waterpots and carriers. These thousands of pots 
^ were never carried on from place to place, but were left where thev had been used, 
f The area near Shah ‘Ali Alutalo corresponds with the position of Muhammad Qasim's 
' camp when he quitted Brahmanabad, for, in writing an account of his settlement of 
that place to Haija], he said that he was writing from his camp higher up the river of 
Halwai, near Brahmanabad. The Chach Namah also savs that he marched out of 
Banbanwah (Brahmanabad) on Thursday, the 3rd of the month of Muharram of the 
year 94 (A D. 712), and alighted at a town called Musthal, m the vicinitv of Sawtindi 
and close to a beautiful lake with a pleasant meadow, called Dhandh Wikarbha, and on 
the bank of this dhandh (lake) he made his camp. There would seem to be some 
discrepancy here for he could hardly be encamped both bv the river and the lake at 


the same time, unless we consider that the camp extended from the river eastwards 
^ toward the lake, which would bring him, and his own particular camp, nearer to Oepar 
I Ghangro which I incline to think was Sawandi. In this case Musthal might probably 
' be represented by the modern Mutalo. 

I have not consulted Biladhuri myself, but General Haig savs that he states that 
Mansura was built “ on this (the west) side of the huhairah," and that Mahfudah was 
built on the far side of the same. “ Buhatrahr he savs, is properlv a lake, and 
he thinks it probabh- that the lake beside which Muhammad enc'amped'was the same 
referred to by BiladhOri. Before I knew anything of this Mahfudah I had written the 
following note: “ The detached block, seen on the plan to the south-east of Brahmana- 
bad or Mansura proper, is but a part of the great site, and appears to have been separated 
from the latter by an artificial tank, whose water was retained bv a dam connecting 
the two groups of ruins, and which seems to have cut off a stream which ran between 
the two the mam river. This lesser block appears to have had its own engirdling 
walls, which are seen in several places, especiallv where thev crossed the fields on the 
^ mast ot the site, and arc shown on the map bv a thick black line across the white ground. 

< This IS what Mr, Bellasis calls • Dolora, the residence of the last king.' Dalur being the 
; present ,umie ot the adjacent village within whose grounds the ruins lie.” This\ank 
must have betm nearlv halt a mile square, and could well be the buhairuh, and the 
Dalur rums Mahfudah, the fortress built before Mansura. 

1 am hoping to get back to Brahmanabad this next touring season, when 1 shall 
examine tne country more minutely between Mutalo and Depar Ghangro, which I have 

;r ^ ^here, and it was not long Enough to make a 

thorough examination. a. 


Henry Cousens. 



ANCIENT RELICS FOUND AT SHWEBO. 

♦ 

T O the north of the Shwebo Cantonments is the Shwebawgyun Pagoda built by 
King Xaungdawgyi (1760-63, A.D.), the eldest son of Alompra, who founded 
the last dynasty of Burma. At each angle of the platform, a small pagoda was built by 
each of his four queens. Three of these small pagodas are standing, while the 
fourth, namely, that at the south-western corner, has been removed bodily at some 
time or other. In December 1902, the central pagoda and the small one to the 
south-east were dug into by some natives of India, and their treasure-chambers were 
rifled. The thieves were detected and sentenced to imprisonment. As the two 
smaller pagodas, which were still left intact, occupied an unsafe position, the Burmese 
eldivs of Shwebo decided to open them and remove their contents to a place of 
safety. The pagoda to the north-east was selected for opening first. The bricks were 
removed down to the ground level till a stone chamber with a heavy stone lid was 
uncovered. The chamber is about two feet square, and about a foot in depth, the walls 
being covered ^\ith an inscription in black letters on a gilt ground, which began to curl 
up and peel off as soon as air was let in. At the bottom of the chamber, covered 
with dust, were the relics and other objects fixed in a layer of mortar, on which they 
had apparently been placed, while it was still wet, in order to make them stand up. In 
the ricrht top corner was a glass pagoda, under which were two or three enclosed boxes, 
intended for relics, but of which none were found. In the left top corner was a 
monastery of brass. Next to the pagoda were a number of silver and brass figures of 
Gautama Buddha, and many representations of the Bodhi tree ; below these were three 
or four brass guns, and next to these, nearly in the centre of the chamber, was the 
smctiim sanctorum, which consisted of a bowl containing several enclosed boxes with 
relics. There were also several brass boats with rowers, and a number of Arhats or 
disciples of Buddha, together with the usual votive offerings of gold and silver flowers. 
C)f the objects of religious interest, the most important is the series of enclosed 
boxes or bowls with lids containing relics. The outer bowl is of brass, the next of 
copper, the next of silver, the next of pinchbeck, the next of gold set with emeralds, 
and the innermost of amber. Inside the amber bowl was a small quantity of fine gravel, 
^vith a few small pearls and pieces of gold, which a pious Buddhist regards as relics 
of the body of Buddha. There were silver boxes, one apparently of Maltese work, 

aid another crescent-shaped, a silver candle-holder, and gold and silver scrolls 

u 
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covered with inscriptions. The secular objects embraced a large number of curio- 
sities illustrating the dresses of the soldiery, the kinds of weapons used, and the 
various forms of boats and rafts used in the wars between the Burmese and the 
Talaings. Most of the figures and models are of brass, while some are of copper, and 
others of silver. There are numerous soldiers engaged in warlike exercises ; some, 
with long coats and three-cornered hats of regulation pattern, are kne-eling on one knee 
taking aim with their rifles ; others, differently attired, are practising with lances 
Models of guns, too, are in profusion, and many of them are labelled with the inscrip- 
tion “ Afo-hein’' or Welkin-resounding ^^weapon).” Among the numerous boats and 
rafts, the largest in size and the first in interest is a large brass vessel, supposed to 
represent Alompra on one of his numerous campaigns in the delta of the Irrawaddv. 
It has three masts, each surmounted by a flag; and there is a figure seated in the stern 
occupied in steering. A sailor, half as tall as the mast, is climbing up the foremast, 
and another is standing on the main-mast on the look-out. The Captain is at the 
bows with a telescope to his eye. If Alompra is on board, he must be below. 
There are no sails, nor propeller, nor visible means of progression. There are copper 
elephants with silver ears, horses with riders, dragons, kneeling queens and princesses 
with pagoda crowns, and also representations of the principal incidents in the life of 
Gautama Buddha. 

Two relic-chambers were found below the north-eastern pagoda. The first was 
unearthed on the 25th January 1903, and the following are its contents • 


\ 14 silver Arhats ; 

8 gold Buddhas : ’ 

4 silver cushions surmounted by silver 
lions ; 

1 pagoda with pinnacle of gold, bodv 
of glassj and pedestal of silver \ 

4 smaller gold pagodas ; i 

4 gold vases ; 

2 gold banners; 

2 silver banners ; 

I silver house with ornamentation in 
gold ; 

I model representing the Muncalinda 
Lake in copper, a Naga in silver ; 
and a bunch of flowers in silver ; 

4 queens in silver with crowns of gold ; 

13 men in silver ; 

I deer in silver ; 

I elephant in silver with two mahouts ; ' 

I horse in silver with a rider ; 

I couch in silver ; 

The second relic-chamber was unearthed 
following are its contents : — 


48 trees in copper ; 

14 frogs in silver ; 

1 tortoise in cr\stal : 

2 small rings in copper ; 

1 bunch of flowers in silver weighing 
32^ tolas ; 

3 large casket in silver : 

2 small caskets in silver ; 

I salver in silver ; 

12 rubies of different sizes ; 

I emerald ; 

1 broken bunch of flowers in silver 
weighing 2f tolas ; 
do Buddhas in copper ; 

24 men in copper ; 

4 monasteries in copper ; 

I Naga in copper ; 

I brass spoon ; 

18 bunches of flowers in brass ; 

4 war boats in brass ; 

I amber bowl. 

on the 20th March 1903, and the 


I gold scroll ; 

I silver scroll ; 


I Buddha covered by the hood of a 
Ndga in amber ; 
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5 amber bowls ; 

4 gold Buddhas ; 

I Buddha under the Bodhi tree in 
amber ; 

1 gold Buddha under a pagoda, whose 
top is of gold, body of glass, and 
pedestal of silver ; 

2 A r ha Is in gold ; 

3 Buddhas in silver ; 

5 Buddhas in amber ; 

10 A r hats in silver ; 

I Buddha in a monasterv in amber ; 

8 Dev as and Brahmas in amber ; 

5 Arhats, to whom Buddha first 

pleached his law ; 

3 bunches of flowers in amber ; 

I deer in amber : 

4 flower trees in amber; 

I flower tree in glass ; 

I Brahma in silver offering a gold 
flower and an emerald garland to 
Buddha ; 

I pillar in gold ; 

I silver pillar crowned with a gold 
I silver pillar ; 

I silver flagstaff with a gold banner ; 

I siher flagstaff with a silver banner ; 

1 siher flagstaff crowned with a silver 

6 bunches of flowers in gold ; 

6 Bodhi trees in silver; 

I Mara riding an elephant in silver; 

\ silver elephant ; 

I silver N a ga ; 

I silver Rst ; 

1 siher figure of Cincamana, who 

claimed Gautama Buddha as the 
father of her unborn child ; 

2 silver ogres ; 

I Dcva in silver ; 

I man in silver ; 


3 gilt Buddhas in alabaster ; 

22 Buddhas in copper ; 

85 A rhats in copper ; 

35 armed soldiers in copper ; 

4 horses in copper ; 

5 elephants in copper ; 

1 Mara riding an elephant in copper; 

2 monasteries in copper ; 

2 deer in copper ; 

I cushion in silver : 

1 model of the Muncalinda Lake in 

copper ; 

2 war boats with armed soldiers in 

copper ; 

I brass raft with Captain and sailors 
on board ; 

1 covered passage in brass : 

4 bras^ cannon ; 

1 copper bowl containing the relics of 

an Arhat ; 

2 silver caskets of different sizes ; 

I gold casket studded w ith gems con- 
taining the relics ot an Arhat \ 

I glass dish w'ith stand ornamented 
w ith gold ; 

I silver ear-cleaner ; 

I silver tooth-pick : 

I pair of silver pincers ; 

1 pair of gold ear ornaments studded 

with rubies ; 

2 pairs of crvstal ear ornaments : 

I pair of ivory ear ornaments : 

I amber ear ornament ; 

30 gold beads ; 

7 head dresses in gold ; 

I oil-lamp in gold ; 

I large copper casket containing the 
relics of an Arhats 
6 bunches of flow^ers in gold ; 

I glass goblet ; 


The following articles were discovered by the thieves in the small pagoda at the 
south-eastern corner and recovered from them : — 


Relics of Buddha ; 

32 silver A rhats ; 

I amber Buddha ; 

3 silver Buddhas (headless) ; 

66 rubies of different sizes ; 

1 silver casket ; 

2 silver buttons ; 

i crescent shaped silver casket ; 


I silver box (without lid) ; 

I silver spoon ; 

I silver spoon (broken) ; 

3 silver banners weighing tolas; 
i bunch of silver flowers (^broken) ; 

I silver scroll-shaped banner w'eighmi 
5 1 tolas ; 

I amber Buddha iheulless) ; 

U 2 
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I small ruby ; 

Broken pieces of silver weighing 5 tolas ; 

Broken pieces of gold weighing i| 
tolas ; 

I gold flagstaff studded with jewels 
W'eighing 4! tolas ; 

I gold scroll with inscription weighing 
io| tolas ; 

I silver scroll with inscription weigh- 
ing 10 tolas ; 

155 brass figures of Arhats and of 
Gautama Buddha occupying the 
seven attitudes under the Bodhi tree ; 

29 brass figures of men ; 

7 brass models of war boats, rafts and 
ships ; 

7 brass models of monasteries with 
multiple roofs ; 

9 silver cushions ; 


4 brass elephants ; 

2 brass horses ; 

2 brass cannon ; 

16 brass figures of soldiers ; 

243 silver beads ; 

1 large brass salver wdth cover and 
stand ; 

I small do. do. : 

1 lidless iron alms-bowl containing the 
relics of an Arhat ; 

I large brass bowl ; 

I large copper bowl ; 

I largr pinchbeck bowl ; 

I large silver bowl ; 

1 largf‘ gold bowl studded w’ith rubies 
and covered with a lid containing 
an emerald ; 

I octagr)nal amber bowd containing 
the relics of Buddha. 


The pagoda at the north-western corner was dismantled on the 25th February 
1903, and the following are the contents of its relic-chamber: — 


1 gilt Buddha made of the wood of a 
Bodhi tree (ficus religiosa) ; 

2 amber Buddhas ; 

28 silver Buddhas with Bodhi trees ; 

7 silver Buddhas ; 

4 siher Buddhas (standing) ; 

I silver Buddha in a shrine ; 

I silver Buddha attended by a Ndga 
under a tree ; 

10 human figures in silver ; 

I glass goblet still filled wdth water ; 

I silver scroll on which an extract 
from the Buddhist scriptures is in 
scribed ; 

I glass jug with a porcelain cover 
containing a small ingot of silvei ; 

I pair of gold ear ornaments studded 
with jewels ; 

I diamond ring ; 

I jade-stone ring ; 

I sapphire ; 


2 rubies ; 

I gold ear ornament (filigree work) ; 

I emerald ring ; 

1 bunch of gold flow’ers (broken) ; 

2 bunches of silver flowers : 

I large gold bowl containing relics ; 

I small gold bowd containing 3 relics ; 

I silver chunam box ; 

I silver bowd ; 

I amber Hamsa bird (headless) ; 

I small silver bowl ; 

I small garland of emeralds ; 

I ruby (dark coloured) ; 

I bundle containing a gold necklace, 
and some rubies, jade-stone, and 
emeralds ; 

1 gold chain (broken) ; 

1 glass goblet containing relics ; 

2 silver footprints of Buddha or 
Buddha pad w'eighing 10 viss ; 

1 gold ring. 


On the gold scrolls are found engraved extracts from the three divisions of the 

Bu 1st anon, and th(. silver scrolls are mainly of historical interest. Three of the 
latter are translated below: — 


I 

Religion and the 1 1 15th year of the Burmese 
♦ ra U 753 A.D.), Alompra. the Patron of Buddhism, founded the City of Ratana- 
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sihgha, and reigned there as King. The boundaries of His Majesty’s empire are as 
follows : — 

North — Assam and Khamti : 

The iron bridge (Tieh-pi-kuan) on the Chinese frontier ; 

South-east — Siam ; 

South — Rangoon, Syriam, and the sea. 

His Majesty founded a new dynasty, and built a large pagoda to the north-east of 
the capital. In the month of Kason, 1 122 of the Burmese era iMav 1760 A.D y he 
died at Kinvwa in the Martaban district, on his return from the invasion of Siam. 
His eldest son. Siripavaramahadhammarajadhipati, succeeded to the throne. The 
pagoda, which was built by Alompra. was in a state of disrepair, and was restored bv 
the Dowager-Queen, who enshrined additional relics in the upper relic-chamber. Her 
Majesty likewise had the first books of the three divisions of the Buddhist Canon 
inscribed on scrolls of silver and gold, and these were enshrined in the same pagoda 
in the month of Nattaw 1125 (December 1763 A.D.), that is to say, after her second 
son had become King. 

II. 

The empire of Ava, w^hich was under the sway of the ten kings of the 
Nyaungyan dynasty, was overthrown in Tagu 1113 (April 1751 A.D. ), and Alompra 
became King in 1 1 15 (1753 A.D.), after founding a new capital called Ratanasingha 
at Moksobo. In 1121 (1759 A.D.) His Majesty invaded Siam, and, on his return, 
died at Kinywa in the district of Martaban. The eldest son, Sirisudhammaraja, who 
was heir apparent, succeeded to the throne in Nayon (June 1760 A.D.). The 
boundaries of the Burmese Empire are as follows: — 

South —Pegu, Syriam, and the sea ; 

— Khamti and the sea (?) ; 

H^est — The hill ranges separating Burma from Assam, Chittagong and Arakan ; 

Easf — China and Siam. 

White and red elephants were presented to the King, who then assumed the title 
of “ Siripavarasudhammarajadhipati ’k His Majesty built a large pagoda at Shwebaw- 
gyun, which is 500 tas (5,250 feet) to the north-east of the capital ; and each of the 
four queens built a smaller shrine at each corner of the pagoda platform. The small 
pagoda at the north-eastern corner was built by Queen Thayetmvoza Sirimahadevi. 
Relics of the Lord Buddha were placed in a bejewelled casket and enshrined in the 
pagoda. The following were also deposited in the relic-chamber : bejewxlled repre- 
sentations in gold, silver, and pinchbeck, of the Royal builder, of the seven Attitudes of 
Buddha around the Bodhi Tree, of Buddha preaching his first sermon to the Pahcaoa^- 
gtya monks at the entreaty of Sahampati Brahma under the Ajapdla Tree, and of 
the Tw^enty-eight Buddhas, who preceded Gautama Buddha, etc. ; models of umbrellas, 
banners, elephants, rafts and war-boats ; betel-boxes, flower vases, small beads, bunches 
of flowers, and lamps, made of gold, silver, brass, and iron, and ornamented with rubies, 
sapphires, amethysts, pearls, diamonds, cats’-eyes, coral, crystal, and glass. Her 
Majesty, who is imbued with great faith in the Religion, prays: 

“ Mav the guardian spirits of the Religion, of the World, of the earth, and trees 
and pagodas, keep watch and ward over my work of merit, in order that it may last for 
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5,000 years, that is to say, as long as Buddhism itself. May these good and noble 
spirits share in my merit. Should wicked and avaricious persons approach the pre- 
cincts of mv pagoda with the intention of robbing it of its valuable contents, mav the 
guardian spirits, through the glory of my Lord and Husband, and mv own merit, instil 
fear into them and succeed in thwarting their nefarious designs.'’ 

On Tuesday, the 13th day of the waning moon of Tha^nngynt 1125 (October 
1763 A.D.), great offerings were made to a large number of monks, and the relic- 
chamber was closed. The queen continues her asseveration ; “ Mav the god of earth 
bear witness to this my good deed. Till I enter Nirvana, mav all mv wishes be ful- 
filled. In virtue of the merit acquired by me, may His Majestv, the Dowager-Queen, 
and the members of the Royal Family live in mutual love, may their lives be prolonged 
over a hundred years, and may all their wishes be fullilled. Mav I share mv merit 
equally with my parents, to whom I am under a deep obligation. Mav mv eldi-st son, 
who would have shed lustre and glory on our Royal House, had his life been prolonged, 
also share in my merit, and may he while in the enjoyment of heavenly bliss, rejoice on 
hearing of this my good deed. May the Ministers and other officials, who supervised 
the building of my pagoda as well as all beings, who are in course of transmigration in 
the thirty-one forms of existence, participate in my merit. May the spirits of the 
pagodas, trees, the earth and the sk\ , together with the ogres, ghouls and ghosts, who 
inhabit the declivities of the earth, enjoy my merit, and keep constant watch and ward 
o\ er my pagoda. FinalU, by virtue of the merit acquired bv me through building this 
pagoda, in which the relics of Buddha are enshrined, may I enjoy such happines's and 
prosperity as cannot be disturbed and detracted in every form of existence counting 
from the present one till the attainment of Nirvana, and, like Visakhii and Queen 
Anoja, may I attain Nirvana, without the necessity of further transmigration, the 
feet of the coming Buddha Ari Mettevya. ” 


111 . 


In the month of Tagu of the 2295th year of the era of the Religion .and the 

ttigth year of the Burmese era Opril .751 A.D.), the empire of Ava, which had 

been under the sway of the ten kings of the Nyaungvan denasty, was subverted and 

Alompra, the Patron of Buddhism, revived the line of Burmese 1cm rs and re-established 

the eentre of Buddhist influence, by founding the citv of Rakinysinoha inth its 

palace, moat, and ivalB, at Moksobo, where the Shwetaza pagoda still commemorates 

the dwelling-place ot Buddha, when he was born as a white stag. His Majestv ascended 

the throne in the 2297 th year of the era of the Religion and the uisih year of 

theburmeseera(l753 AD.). The founder of the new dynastv i,,i;nKascn ,.2, 

(June i,o9). P""''. Sinsudhamraaraja. who was the heir-apparent, suc- 

ceeded ,0 he hrone WK.te and red elephants were presented to him, and he assumed 

the titles of Lord of White and Red Elenhantc cirGm-a u- n 

T,. , . - f u- binpavaramahasudhammara adhipati.” 

The boundaries of His Majesty’s Empire are as follows 
South — The sea ; 

and Assam , 

A »eC - 1 he tracts ,nh.abited by the Shans and the Kachins 

At Shwebawgyun, which is about 300 tas (5,250 feet) to the north-east of the royal 
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city, His Majesty built a pagoda in which the relics and images of Buddha were enshrined. 
The relics consisted of 3,001 large pieces, 3,001 small pieces and 5,003 smaller pieces, 
which were deposited in concentric bowls of brass, copper, pinchbeck, pewter, coral, 
gems, rubies and wood. In the relic-chambers, of which there were several, 
were deposited golden figures representing Alompra and his chief queen. His Majestv 
and his chief and other queens in an attitude of offering flowers, parched rice, lights and 
qanners to Buddha ; Alompra’s regalia and his turban, ruby ring, emerald bracelets, betel 
boxes, gold sword chains, girdle, and many crown jewels ; relics of Buddha placed in con- 
centric bowls of silver, gold and rubies ; figures of Buddha representing the principal inci- 
dents of his life and figures of the members of the royal family, and of soldiers, elephants, 
horses, boats, ships, rafts and of many kinds of weapons. His Majestv built a zayat 
(rest house) adorned with exquisite carving. The it on the pagoda was made of iron 
weighing 400 viss, and the bell was made of brass. Silver figures were made repre- 
senting the scenes in the 550 jdtaka stories. The entire Tripitaka was inscribed on 
gold scrolls. 

The above is an enumeration of the good works of His Majestv, the Lord of 
White and Red Elephants. 

The small pagoda at the north-eastern corner of the Centra! pagoda was built 
by Queen Sirimaharatanadevi on Sunday, the 4th day of the waxing moon of 
Tawthalin in the 2307th year of the era of the Religion and the 1125th year 
of the Burmese era (September 1763 A.D.). The following were deposited in the 
relic-chamber ; — 

Buddha’s relics placed in concentric bowls of brass, silver, pinchbeck, gold and 
amber; Buddha’s relics consisting of 3,001 large pieces, 3,001 small pieces and .... 
smaller pieces, placed in an amber bowl of great value, which was put inside a miniature 
pagoda, whose bejewelled pedestal was of silver, whose body was of glass, and whose 
pinnacle was of gold ; gold images of Buddha studded with jewels, representing him in 
the seven attitudes around the Bodhi Tree ; similar images in amber ; a gold figure studded 
with jewels representing Buddha preaching his first sermon in the Migaddya or Deer 
Park ; silver figures representing the Panr.avagglya Monks listening to the first sermon 
of Buddha ; silver figures of 80 disciples of Buddha ; an amber pagoda ; the teaching 
of Buddha inscribed on gold and silver scrolls ; the bejewelled shroud used in covering 
Alompra’s body when it was lying in state ; His Majesty’s turban and comb ; a gold 
ring of inestimable value ; Her Majesty’s head dress, hairpin, ear-ornament, ring . . . ; 
a pair of brass ships in miniature manned each by a Captain, steersman, and sailor, 
filled with gold, silver, and precious stones ; a brass boat filled with sapphires, emeralds, 
coral, crystal, and glass ; brass war-boats and rafts manned by sailing-masters, steers- 
men, and crews of rowers ; gold figures of queens in their full dresses adoring Buddha 
with offerings of gold, silver, and jewels ; . . . ; pagodas in miniature 

made of gold, rubies, and amber ; betel-boxes ; figures in gold, silver, and brass repre- 
senting the king, queens, ministers, and all officials and menials in an attitude of ador- 
ing Buddha’s relics and of offering them bunches of gold, silver, ruby, and pearl 
flowers ; bunches of gold, silver, ruby, and pearl flowers ; offerings of parched rice 
represented by beads of gold, silver, pearls and rubies ; gold and silver banners, gold and 
silver lamps, with and without stands ; fragrant essences of various kinds ; at the four 
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points of the compass as well as at the intermediate points, figures in silver and brass, 
of elephants, horses, and soldiers armed with swords, spears, guns, bows and arrows, 
and facing outwards for the purpose of safeguarding the dedicated treasures in the relic- 
chamber ; and figures of armed men and infantry soldiers were interspersed between 
those of elephants and horses. 

“ In the future, if my pagoda is destroyed by wicked persons or natural causes, may 
the guardian spirits of the Religion, of pagodas, of the universe, of trees and of the 
earth, safeguard, on my behalf, the holy relics and images of Buddha, the miniature 
pagodas, and the sacred figures mentioned above.” 


These scrolls describe the contents of relic-chambers constructed in 1763 A. D. 
Thirty-four years later, Hiram Cox, British Resident at Rangoon, visited the Mingun 
pagoda, which was in course of building by Bodawpaya, the third son of Alompra, 
and saw the relic-chamber and the treasures to be deposited in it. The following is 
his description : — • 

'• Upon the seventh terrace rises the exposed part of the base or plinth of the 
intended structure, the foundation of which is sunk of solid masonry still lower ; how 
much I have not been able to ascertain. Within the plinth a hollow chamber is left, 
forming a quadrangle whose extent is sixty-one feet six inches, its depth eleven feet, 
and the walls being twelve feet eleven inches thick, make the exterior surface of eightv- 
sevcn feet four inches. The interior of this chamber is plastered with white dnuiam 
.ind decorated with painted borders and panelled compartments with trees and flower- 
pots in them. There are also rows of columns twenty-nine inches square, and 
pilasters, to support the leaden beams and terrace with which the whole is to be 
covered when the dedicated treasures are deposited there ; with a number of quadran- 
gular compartments large and small, from ten feet to four feet five inches square to 
contain them : the smaller ones being lined with plates of lead three-fourths of an inch 
thick. The innermost quadrangles are intended for the preservation of the treasures 
dedicated bv His Majestv, while the span around them is devoted to the oblations of 
is courtiers. Opposite each of the smaller compartments, whose depth is equal to 
that o the larger ones, and which appeared like so many wells, was placed, on small 
Benga carpets, little hollow temples, three feet square, with pvramidal roofs orna- 
mented in the Bunn an style : the interior frame being of painted wood covered with 
hin plates of silver, alloyed to about fifty per cent, standard ; in height from the base 
to he mnacle seven teet,^t^^^^ strings of red coral, about six 

beaus in each ^---ated with heart-shaped pieces of common window-glass. Round 

I camT ibmt l x ' h " l-^en 

h h ^^fficient length to cover the respective 

chambtTs, with plates of lead of tho eu r . . 

fourths of in inch rhl L f ft. • ^ fourteen inches broad, and three- 

u- ; " coverings ; and besides these a number of slates of a 

there uns trtt.r'\roT'T"1 Tf '^at 

ca,„., d bv h. present Maje-s.v, who has great sktll in these IttT'irt tl dtl 
hae .0 d,v,„e sanco,, we had „.:„Ur de.ons.rat.on, three p.les of letden piateslu 
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with gold-leaf being shown us, which had been brought and arranged where we saw 
them at night by angels. 

A number were collected for our amusement ; we sat to see them for about half 
an hour, and then went to view the dedicated treasures. They were arranged on the 
platform of a bamboo shade, about seventy feet in length and thirty broad ; thev con- 
sisted of a great varietv of Burmhan temples and keouns (monasteries) in miniature, 
covered with plates of fifty per cent, silver, and filled with little images of their idols from 
three inches to a foot in height of the same materials. Besides those in the temples, etc., 
there were squadrons of others of the same kind and qualitv arranged on the Hour ; als:> 
manv which thev said were of solid gold, but on examination we found them less valu- 
able ; there were also two rows of about a dozen larger images of alabaster, from four 
to two feet in height, well gilt and burnished. These were of that remarkable kind 
which I have before noticed in this diary ; their cast of features and hair being prccisclv 
that of the Abvssinian negroes : all the others were of Indian origin (but 1 shall have 
occasion to discuss this subject more at large in another place). There were also 
sevtTal gilt metal flat caskets, said to contain gold and precious stones; Mr Burnett 
saw the contents of two or three, though I did not ; in them were several coloured 
stones, none above ten or fifteen carats weight, set in gilt foil. There were also several 
piles of bricks, slabs of coloured glass, and white chatfahs (umbrellas), such as are 
used by the roval familv ; and lastly, one of Dr. Priestley’s machines for impregnating 
water with fixed air. On the opposite side, in another shade, was an image of a deity in a 
portable temple, with poles fixed to it for four bearers, which, we were Informed, were 
sufficient when its godship was in good humour, but when displeased, not all the power of 
the Burmhan empire could move it. Many miraculous cures are ascribed to the power 
of this deltv ; in pitv to the multitude, it is, therefore, hoped that His Majesty will not 
immure it in the vaults of the new temple. In a separate shade, in a moveable wooden- 
house which travels on wheels, is a print of the foot of Gaudama, in a slab of marble, 
from the heel to the toe. It is about three feet in length and of a proportional breadth ; 
but the historv of this impression I did not learn, as my conductors were in haste to go 
home. " ^ 

««««««« 

Naun<7dawgyi, the king, who built the Shwebawgyuri Pagoda at Shwebo. reigned 
from 1760 to 1763 A.D. Being the eldest son of Alompra, he materially assisted Ins 
father in overthrowing the power of the Talaings, in uniting the whole of Burma under 
one rule, and in founding the last Burmese dynasty, which was subverted by the 
British in 1885 A.D. Ava was conquered by the Talaings in 1752 AD ; Alompra 
proclaimed himself king in the follow ing year ; and thus, for nearly ten y( a^s, 
Naungdaw^gyi was engaged in incessant fighting. In these w'ars, the belligerents were 
still armed with bow's and arrow’s, and fire-arms decided the fate of battles. These 
w’eapons w’ere supplied bv the agents of the English and French East India Companies, 
which, having made peace after an open W’ar of 5 years in the Carnatic, transferred 
their rival aspirations to Burmese soil. The French had a factory at Syriam, and the 

^ Journal of a Residence in the Bur man E'npire, pages tuj — i i i. 
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British established themselves at Xegrais and Bassein. The prescience of the latter 
in selecting the winning side in all disputes among native rulers in India and Burma, 
and in the East generally, is truly remarkable. They supported the pretensions of 
Alompra, who was an upstart of no royal lineage, against the claims of the king 
of Pegu, who had unlimited resources at his disposal: and, in the end, they wire 
quite justified in their choice. 

In 1755 A.D. the British East India Company presented Alompra with “ 4 pieces 
of Iron Cannon, one a 12, and the other three 9 pounders ; 80 shot and 4 chests of 
Powder and two years later the king was presented by the Company with more 
guns and powder. Moreover, in the Treaty of " Friendship and Alliance," concluded, 
in the same year, by the Company and the king, the 6th Article stipulates that — “In 
consideration whereof, the said Honourable Company do hereby promise and oblige 
themselves to present unto the king of Ava and Pegu, annually, one piece of Ordnance 
to carry a twelve pound shot, as likewise 200 viss of good gunpowder * * * * * " i 
Again, in 1760 A.D., Xaungdawgyi. the successor of Alompra, was still in need of 
fire-arms, and he sought the assistance of the Governor of Madras in procuring them. 

These historical circumstances explain the presence, so antagonistic to the spirit 
of peace inculcated by Buddhism, of figures representing fighting men, and of models 
of cannon and other paraphernalia of war. The figures were not placed there as mere 
historical mementoes : they were supposed to serve a practical purpose, namely, to 
safeguard the holy relics of Buddha and other treasures. The Burmans believed, as 
explained in the concluding part of the third scroll translated above, that these figures 
of elephants, horses, and armed soldiers, would become endowed with life and motion 
and that the soldiers would make use of the cannon, muskets, swords, spears, bows 
and arrows against any intruders, who might approach the sacred precincts of the 
pagoda with an evil intent. 


A representative selection was made from the relics found at the Shwebawgyun 
Pagoda, and was photographed in four groups. Plate LI shows the twenty-emht 
Buddhas including Gautama. The Buddhist Scriptures declare that Buddhas 'in the 
bygone ages were as numerous as the “ Sands of the Ganges," but recognize only the 
last twenty-eight. If time is computed by means of world-cycles, this number mav be 
reduced to four, namely, Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, and Gautama • and to 
this quartette may be added Metteyya, the future Messiah of Buddhism These five 
Buddhas belong to what is known as the “ Bhadda-kappa ” or the “Happy world- 
cycle." The Chinese Buddhists, with their practical common sense, have reduced the 
number still further. Thev adore only three Buddhas: the Past one, Kassapa- the 
Present one, Gautama: and the Future one, Mettevva ^ ' 

Like Conlunus^ Gautama never claimed a higher title than a “Transmitter of 
Tradition : an in his^ sermons, he delighted to call himself a “ Tathagata " which 
Childers has translated as “ one who goes in like manner," but which is understood bv 
^uddhists to nv,-an ■ one who follows in the foot-steps of his predecessors." The 

bod) u dot trine noit knovrn as Buddhism was not created by him, but merely redis- 
covered aiti-r the lapse of ages. ^ 
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It will be noticed that each Buddha sits cross-legged under a Bodhi Tree, or a 
''Tree of Knowledge, or Enlightenment." Gautama attained Buddhahood under a 
Ficus Religiosa, while each of his predecessors had a tree of a distinct denomination, 
as the sandal wood, bamboo, Sal {shorea robusta), etc., trees, The idea that a 
Buddha should attain to the state, practically of the highest type of humanity, under a 
tree of a particular denomination, is probably connected with the primitive form of Tree- 
Worship, according to which every tree of gigantic proportions was believed to be the 
abode of some spirit or Deity. 

Plate LI I portravs the events, which happened immediately after the attainment 
of Buddhahood bv Gautama. According to the Mahavagga {vide foot-note 2, pages 
74-^5, Sacred Books of the East. \'ol. XllI), the Sage remained for a period of four 
times seven davs jn the neighbourhood of the Bodhi Tree : but later tradition is 
unanimous in extending it to seven times seven days, and the Buddhists of Burma have 
accepted the latter authority. The first figure on the extreme left of the upper row 
represents Gautama Buddha as " enjoying the bliss of emancipation" under the Bodhi 
Tree. At the end of seven davs. he rose from his sitting posture, and contemplated 
the Tree of Knowledge i^figures 2 and 3V At the end of the second period of seven 
davs, he felt the effects of inaction, and took walking exercise for seven days (figure 4T 
Then the gods provided him with a golden house resplendent with precious gems, in 
which he sat for seven days, working out his laws of salvation ijfigure 5V After this, 
he sat down under the Ajapala banvan tree (^banyan tree of the goat-herds\ (figure 6). 
Here, he conversed with a Brahman of a haughty disposition, and successfully with- 
stood the assault bv the hosts of Mara, or the Tempter. The next attitude of Buddha 
(figure ’]') is best explained in the words of Rhys Davids (page 80, ibidf : 

“ Then the Blessed One, at the end of those seven days, arose from that state of 
meditation, and went from the foot of the Ajapala banyan tree to the Mucalinda tree. 
And when he had reached it, he sat cross-legged at the foot of the Mucalinda tree 
uninterruptedlv during seven davs, enjoying the bliss of emancipation. At that time, a 
great cloud appeared out of season, rainv weather which lasted seven davs, cold 
weather, storms, and darkness. And the Naga (or .Serpentl King Mucalinda came out 
from his abode, and seven times encircled the body of the Blessed One with his 
windinifs. and kept extending his large hood over the Blessed One's head, thinking to 
himself : ‘ Mav no coldness i^touchl the Blessed One I ’ May no heat (^touchl the 
Blessed One I Mav no vexation by gaddies and gnats, by storms, and sunheat and 
reptiles (touch') the Blessed One 1 ' " 

The first figure on the extreme left of the lower row represents the scene which 
took place under the Rajayatana tree. Here. Tapussa and Bhallika, two merchants 
from Ukkala (Orissa), presented Gautama with lotus-flowers, rice-cakes and lumps 
of honev. It is interesting to note that Burmese writers identify Ukkala with 
Ran'^mon. Fi<^ure 9 is a deer representing Migadava, the Deer Park near Benares, 
where Gautama Buddha preached his first sermon, which is described in Buddhist 
phraseology as " Turning the WheeJ of the Law;" and figures 10-14 represent his 
first audience of five hermits who were converted. The last three figures 15, 16 and 
1 7 represent three of the principal enemies of Buddha. Figure 15 is the six-armed 
Mara riding a fierce elephant, which is in the act of charging against Gautama with its 
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tusks. Figure g is Alavaka, an ogre, rvho attempted to harm Ruddha, but who was 
ultimately converted. Figure lo represents a woman, to wh(mi a curious history is 
attached, In the Buddhist Church, incontinence ipso facto invalidates monasiicism : 
and this woman, Cihcamanavika by name, who was set up bv the enemies of Buddha 
stuffed herself up with pieces of cloth and bark, and accused him of being the father 
of her unborn child. 

Plate LI II contains figures, which are thoroughly Burmese in their character. In 
the upper row are two inscribed scrolls, the first being made of silver, and the second of 
gold. Their translation has been set forth above. Thev are followed bv nine human 
figures in some form of attitude of adoration. Xo. 3 is a Burmest- official, the next a 
Manipurian lady, whose head dress is surmounted bv a serpent, the fifth and sixth 
are Ministers of the highest rank, the seventh and eighth are the Kino and his Chief 
Queen, and Xo, 9 is a Buddhist Monk, whose head dress resembles that of the 
Tibetan lamas of the present day. Such style of head dress was discarded in Burma 
during the reign of Bodawpaya (1781-1819). The tenth appears to be a Prince of 
^lanipur, AAhose body is entwined by two serpents, and tht* elc‘V(.aith to be a Burmesi" 
Prince of the Blood carrying a heap of golden flowers. The last two figures an* 
models of silver boxes. 

The miniature pagoda on the extreme left of the second row may be KK*ntirK‘d 
with the one referred to in the following extract from the translation of Scroll 
No. Ill : — 


“ Buddha's relics consisting of 3.001 large pieces, 3.001 small pieces, and * * 

smaller pieces, placed in an amber bowl of great value, which was put inside a 
miniature pagoda, whose bejewelled pedestal was of silver, whosi* bodv was of glass, 
and whose pinnacle was of gold/’ The pagoda is surrounded by 'the customarv 
paraphernalia. On the pedestal are two ^/^//-shaped flower vases, three smaller 
pagoda^5, leogr\phs. and streamers. Figure 15 is a gold flagstaff surmounted by a 
valuable ruby ; i6 is a silver streamer hanging from a silver flagstaff ; and I 7 is a gold 
ii or umbrella, which is one of the emblems of Sovereignty. The three bowls (figures 
18 -o) are relic bowls. The first is said to contain the relics of Gautama Buddha, 
and the second those of his disciples. The relics look like small pebbles and grains 
of iron pyrites rather than the calcined bones of human beings. The third is of gold 
and forms one of a series of concentric bowls. The above are follow'ed by a group 
of ornaments placed in two lines. In the first line a cylindrical gold ornament, which 
is the pinnacle of a Burmese Crown, is flanked by bunches of flow'er in gold. In the 
second line are arranged the following, commencing with the left : a gold ring for 
ktepin^ together on the crown of the head the hair of a young Burmese girl ; two 
pairs of j^old ear cylinders ornamented with rubies and pearls ; and tw’O gold finger- 
rin^s on one of which is engra\ed the effigy of a king of some European State. 

Plate Ll\ is a contribution to the military and naval history of a period, wffiich w'as 
una ecte b} steam, electricity, or Krupp guns. Fire-arms had been introduced into 
^ ^ Portuguese, French, and British ; but their use had not become 
’ and^eir happ\ possessors were the arbiters of the destiny of nascent 
a.itie^ ne supremac) of Alompra, wffio founded the last dynasty of Burma in 
7 o 3 j on \ be ascribed to his possession of several pieces of ordnance, tw'O of 
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»vhich he feli(‘itouslv named the “ Thunderer ” and the “ Conqueror of Pegu.'‘ The 
cannon owned by Naungdawgvi, his son and successor, was called the “ X’anquisher/* 
and its model with its name engraved on the barrel appears as figure 6. Figure 8 
is armed with a heavy wood-cutter’s knife, and appears to be a member of a corps of 
sappers and miners, while No. 7 is an artillery man in charge of two howitzers. The 
fifth is an infantry soldier armed with a blunderbuss, whose three-cornered hat be- 
speaks his European nationality. The fourth is a richlv caparisoned cavalrv horse and 
the third a war elephant, whose rider is armed with a spear : while the first two 
represent an officer of an elephant corps and a cavalrv officer. Before the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder, when bows and arrows had not been superseded hr fire-arms, 
elephants were extensively used as riding animals in warfare both in India and Indo- 
China. They were often made intoxicated, and directed to trample down one’s 
enemies or to batter down with their colossal head citv gates and other obstacles. 

In the lower row is a flotilla of five war vessels. The ninth is the flaof-boat of the 
King. Its prow is embellished with the head of a dragon, which is the national 
emblem of China. In its middle, rises the graceful spire of a gilt pavilion with five 
pvramidal roofs, under which the King sits ; and a hat-wearing officer is on sentrv-go 
behind the pavilion. The stern of the boat is bent like a bow, and is ornamented with 
rich carving. A pageant of a Burmese king, like that of other Oriental rulers, is rich 
in scenic effects, and words fail to produce the impression made upon one’s mind and 
imagination. The tenth is reserved for members of the Royal Family. Xo. 1 1 is a 
sentrv boat with a look-out man on the mast. Xo. 12 has a banner flving and 
musket rest. The last is manned by three Europeans; the Captain is looking through 
a telescope, a sailor is climbing the mast, and a musketeer at the stern, who wears a 
hat, is protecting the other two with his gun. 
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PREHISTORIC POTTERY FROM 
TINNEVELLY. 


T he great bulk of the deposits in the ancient burial sites in the Tinnevelly district 
consists of pottery. Most of it is in almost perfect condition, due to the nature 
of the soil, but in some sites, where a clay soil exists, it is almost all in a fragmentary 
condition. 

It seems to have been placed indiscriminately both inside and outside the urns, a 
fact to which I have already referred in a previous paper on the subject.^ For the 
most part the pottery is well made, the clay being of a thin texture, in some cases red, 
in others black, or with the two colours combined. Onlv a few instances of applied 
colour occur, and little or no ornament is used : such as there is, consisting of short 
dotted lines, is disposed diagonallv around the rim. 

The urns are of coarse thick red pottery, and their ordinary form is that of 
Plate LVHI, fig. 5. but in some sites the shape is that of fig. 6. Thev are seldom 
decorated, though in a fe^^ instances, simple devices — often mere thumb marks — 
appear. Examples of such are figs. 13 and 16. In some burials, great heaps of 
various kinds of pottery are placed in large bowls, of the shape shown in fig. 9, on one 
side of the urn. 


The various types include pots, large and small ; bowls : jars, long and small ; 
cups ; nngstands, both short and long, besides the urns above alluded to. Manv 
present very lifle variation from such as are in use at the present day. Figs, i to 8 of 
Plate L\ are ordinary examples of large pots, usually of red material, ptgs. 9 to 20 
and figs. 1 to 26 of the succeeding Plate are various kinds of small cups and bowls. 
Those of the shape of figs. 15. 21, 22, 23, and 26 of Plate LVI are usually black ; 
the others are red. Figs. 27, 28 of Plate LVI and figs. 4, 5 and 6 of Plate LVH are 
not verv numerous, particularly the last two. Examples of jars are figs, i, 2 and 3 of 
am .Vll. The latter is particularly interesting, in that it is the only example of its 

•m tound^ It is identical in shape with some bronze jars from the 'same sites illus- 
tratcd in the Annual Report for 1902-03. 

1 he differences in form of the various ringstands will be seen from the illustrations 
n nllaleLMI. .Wg them the egg-cup-sha ped stands are of rare occurrence. 
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Of the lids, the more unusual forms are those seen in Plate LVII, figs. 22, 24 and Plate 
LVIII, fig. 2. Figs 8 and 12 of the latter are examples of the hooks and spouts found 
on the urns and large basins, to which reference was made in the article in last year’s 
Report referred to above. Two other specimens, which deserve notice, are the 
standard cup and large bowl illustrated in figs. 10 and 17 of Plate L\'1II, the former 
being the only one of its kind found, and the latter being identical with a bronze one 
from the same site. 

It should be added that in addition to the specimens figured here, some other 
illustrations of the prehistoric pottery from Tinnevelly are published in the Madras 
Archaeological Reports for 1902-3 and 1903-4. 

The names given to the various vessels in the following plates are those bv which 
similarly shaped articles are now known in the local Tamil dialect ; but it should be 
understood that in other Tamil districts, and in the Kanarese and Telugu country, a 
variety of different names are applied to the same objects. 
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Plate LV. 


[The 7 }ieasu re merits refer to the diameter of the vase, unless otherwise stated.) 

Fig, (9'^). The body is brown; the rim dark. 

Fig, 2. — Kiidam ''9''^. It is black and has three parallel grooved lines in the middle. Now 
used for conveying water from a distance. 

The upper half is black ; the lower reddish. The vessel is used 
at the present day for preparing broths. 

big. 4 — hud a hi V Similar to fig. 2. This has a beaded rim and four parallel grooved 

lines around the middle. 

5' hiidiivai 1^42 ^ - It is black at the mouth and has a reddish body Similar to 
the vessels now used for toddv. 

Fig. 6. — Kudain (9^0- Similar to fig. 2, Colour reddish. 

^ 7-^Similar (yf Similar. It is black at mouth and has a red bodv’, with five parallel 
grooved lines below the neck, 

big. hx^Toudi (Ht. Colour red. Xow used for carrvincr water, 

big. (4^ j. It is a wide-mouthed vessel used for preparing broth or pepper 

water. 

Fig. 10.— Similar (4!"]. Similar, It is black at mouth and has a red body. 

big. II. Mondai (32 ], It has a Hat base and wide mouth and neck. Used for keeping 
water or kanji. 

Fig, 12 Somhii (2^ ). Mouth black; body red. It has a long and flat neck, with the 
bottom pointed. Used for drinking water. 

Fig. 13 —Somhu (Ht. 2\"). Similar. It ha.s a black mouth and red bodv but no beaded rim. 

The flat neck.s of this and the preceding vessel are probablv intended for holdinc. them in the 
band. 


Fig 14 . — Ennai Kalayam 
giugelly oil, etc. 

Fig Kahji Kuduvai. 
Fig. 16.— AU/yV Kudurai 
and smaM mouth 


(jt )• Colour red. It is a low wide vessel used for keeping 
— It is black and has a pointed base. 

(5 2 /» Similar. It is black and polished, and has a narrow neck 


Fig. .7. -.S,,///(iV- . Similar to fig. 9, Colour black. It has a wide mouth and pointed 
fiottom, and is probably used for boiling milk. 

1- ig. Colour black. It has a rounded bottom and long neck and 

U'^etl h>r keeping butter-milk. 

^ . \ ^ black-mouthed, red-bottomed, shallow vessel, generallv used 

tor \sa-hmg rue betore il is cooked. 

^ . 3 )• Similar to tig 9. Colour brown. Fsed for misctdlaneous purposes. 
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Plate LVI. 

Fig. I, — G'ah^alam (Ht. 6^'). X eck black ; body red. It is a long oval-shaped vessel, with 
•wide mouth and flat neck, used for storing water. 

Fig 2. — Kiindan (j""). Colour red. It is a wide mouthed, oval-shaped vessel. 

Fig 'x^—Sariivnsatfi Colour red. It is a semi-circular vessel with beaded inside rkn, 

used for roasting grain. 

Fig 4, — Similar (6V^). Similar. The upper portion black ; the lower red. It has a beaded 
outside rim. 

Fig, 5 . — Satfi (4?^'). Mouth and body black- bottom red. It has a flat body with curved 
wide moutlu 

Fig. 6. — Similar (4f^'). Similar, Mouth and body black ; bottom red. 

Fig 7. — Similar (4i'^). Similar. Mouth black; body red. It has two parallel grooved lines 
around the body below the rim, and is used for boiling broth or preparing vegetables. 

Fig. 8.— Similar (4-F'). Similar. 

Fig. g. — That tarn (4'^. Colour black. It is a fiat dish, used as a food plate. 

Fig. 10. — Kinnam (3'^). It is a flat cup with a round base, used for keeping sauce or ghee. 

F'ig. II. — Bogini (4i''). Top black ; bottom red. It is a vessel with pointed bottom, pro- 
bably used for keeping curds or prepared vegetables. 

Fig. 12. — Similar (4 yV"')- 

^ 'to* * 3 * — Miikkii Kinnam ,(3" ). Colour black. It is a flat, round cup with a small tube ou 
one side, and is used for suckling children. 

Fig. 14. — Mudi (3^"^). Colour black. A lid. 

Fig. 15. — Kanappu (3") Mouth black ; body red. It is a pot for keeping fire. 

Fig. 16. — Mudi Similar to fig. 14. Base pointed. 

Fig. 17. — -Similar ( 3 ' 0 - Colour red. There are two parallel grooved lines around the neck. 

Fig 18. — Similar (3^'Q. Bottom curved. 

Fig. 19. — Mai Ktnna?n (-^ 0 - Colour black. It is a small cup with flat base, and is 
utilized for keeping black dye generaUv used by women for colouring the tips of their eyelids. 

Fig. 20. — Similar It has a lid over it, and is utilized for keeping red powder, used 

by women for marking their foreheads with either a dot in the middle of the forehead or a long 
perpendicular line between the eyebrows. 

Fig. 21 — Gundii Bogini (6"). Upper part black ; body red. It is a semi-circular vessel 
having one line around the bodv near the tip. 

Fig. 22. — Similar (6;^"). It has two parallel grooved lines around the body- 

Fig. 23. — Vaffil Mouth black ; body red. It is a semi-oval shaped vessel with two 

parallel grooved lines around the top and is probably used for serving food during meals. 

Fig. 24. — Kin>iam ( 4 j^ 0 * Another kind. Mouth black ; body red, 

f'ig- 25.— Similar (4 t'o")- 

Fig. 26. — Vat til (5"). Colour black. It is used in temples for keeping sacred water 
[tlrtham]! and in houses for preserving milk. 

Fig. 27. — Maravat i(Ht. ^ P^^^ black ; lower red. It is used for keeping butter- 

Jiiilk, etc, 

Fig. 28. — Similar -(Ht 4?^'). It has two parallel lines around the body. 
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Plate LVII. 


lig. I . — Jcidi (Ht. Colour red. It has two parallel groo\ed lines around the top 

be^ow the neck. Used for keeping oil, etc. 

Fig. 2 —Similar (Ht, 8 ^ 0 - Similar, except that this has a concave neck. Colour red. It 
lias a flat base and is probably used for storage of drinking water. 

3'— Similar (Ht. 6|"). Another kind having a lid. Colour black. It has a flat ba^e 
and an ornamental line on the lid. It is probably used for preserving anv lood-stuft, pickles, etc., 
and is interesting in that it is identiced in shape with manv of the ])ronze jars. The bead below 

the neck in this case Is, in the bronzes, made of a separate ring of metal. 

^ 4 ' Miisai (lit. 4I Body red: upper part black. It is an egg-shaped cup, used by 

goldsmiths to melt gold, etc. It has two parallel grooved lines around tin* toj). 

^ 5 * Similar (fit. 6 ). Colour red. 1 he bottom is pointed and there are tuo parallel 

lines around the top. 

Fig. 6. — Similar (Ht 6'"). Colour grevish. 

Figs, 7 fo 9 hin^-stands , 4^ ^5 dtO* They are proijablv used for holding small pots 
with rounded bottoms. 


bigs, 10 and ii. Long stands (Ht. 3!'', 3 {")y serving as tigs. 7 to 9. Probably these long 
stands and small ring-stands \\ere placed before some image of worship, and on them would 
set small cups or pots ith water for use during the ceremony. 

^ diikkai ( j j Lsed probably to form a part of a drum, when the openings on 

both sides are covered with skin ; or as a stand. 

big. 13. Mnnjal Kunn (fit. 4J"). It has a circular flat base, and broad mouth with 
a fiat nm around the top. It is used for keeping ground or powdered saffron. 

Figs. 14 to IQ.— Long cups (Ht. 5^, 3Vr/', Cr, 6", 4T', 4-^^). Used for keeping sacred 
water, burning aromatic gum, or keeping ground sandal [sandanam], etc. 

b igs. -o to 24.— (^^ ^ 3^', 2 4^', Ht. 4!'''). These are different forms of 

lid. u^c d for co\ering small pots, and are all black, bigs, 22 and 24 are of very rare occurrence. 
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Plate LVIll. 

Fig. I. — A kind of lid (/yVO* Colour black. The knob is rounded, instead of pointed as 
in oth<T examples. 

Pig 2 , — A kind of lid (5'^). The knob is hollowed like a cup, the hollow portion being 
probably intended for burning camphor. 

Figs. 3 and 4 . — Kiimba f/i" and 6'"). Colour black. These are vases or small basins resting 
on a stand, used generally in worship in temples. 

Figs. 5 and 6 . — Madamadakkant ali [\\u and T-io'"). Urns used for the burial of 

tlie dead. They vary in size from a foot and a half to about three feet in diameter. Of the 
former, the inside is black and the outside red. The latter is ot unusual occurrence at the 
Tinnevellv sites. Colour red. 

Fig. 7 . — Sal Madi Colour black. It is a covering for a vessel and has two thick 

lines around the mouth. 

Fig. 8 . — Madamadakkantali komhuy or urn horn (Ht. 2"). Colour red. It is occasionally 
found inside the urns at the top, just l)elow the mouth. It is probably intended tor suspending 
iron saucer lamps having chains lixed to them. Ihese lamps are also often found inside the 
urns. 

Fig. 9 . — Sal Mudi (C-4V^). Similar to hg. 7, but of flatter form. Colour black. 

Fig. 10 . — Sandana Kianani (Ht, 5^"''). Colour black. It is a curious shaped vessel used for 
pri^serving sandal paste. 

Fig. II . — Mudi (^2^"). It has a flat rim around the base and a pointed knob. 

Fig. 12. — A piece of a big bowl with a spout (Ht. Colour black. 

Fig. 13. — Rim of an urn (10"). Colour red. It is ornamented ^\ ith figures ot the sun and 
crescent. This type of urn is generally unornamented, only some having thumb-nail indentations 
around tlie rim. 

Figs. 14 and 15. — Stands, similar to figs. 7 to 9 (Plate LVII). 

Pig, 1 5^ — Part of the rim of an urn (Ht. 3|'^) with another form of ornament, which is not 
repeated around the neck. 

Fig. 17 — Tdlam (u'O* vessel which probably served the purpose of a porringer 
Another of exactly similar shape was found in bronze. 
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THE AGRA FORT AND ITS BUILDINGS. 




T he origin of the Agra Fort is uncertain, but we find mention of its existence as carlv 
as the time of Mahmud, the son of Sultan Ibrahim {ob. A.H. 481, A.D, 1088). 
the grandson of Mas‘ud, and the great-grandson of Sultan Mahmud of Gh azni, for a 
contemporary poet Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman eulogizes that prince for his conquest of 
this fort ; there appears to be no mention of it pfior to the above date, nor again after- 
guards, until the supremacy of the Lodis. It was conquered bv the amir^ of Sikandar 
Lodi in A.H. 897 (A.D. 1491)/'^ After the defeat of SultSn Ibrahim at Panipat the 
Emperor Babar wrested it from Daud Karani, hiroz Khan Sur and the mother of the 
last Lodi king in Rajab, A.H. 932 (February A.D. 1526).^ In Agra Fort the crafty 
Salim Shah, son of Sher Shah, was enthroned by his elder brother ‘Adil Kh an in Rabi - 
u-l-a\^\\al, (A.H. 952, October A.D. 1544).^ The old fort, known as the Badalgarh. 
was demolished by the Emperor Akbar and rebuilt in stone. The work is thus referred 
to by his court chronicler in the Akbar Xamah ® : 


“ One of the early events of this auspicious year (A.H. 972, A.D. 1564-5) is the 
erection of the exalted fort of the capital of Agra with the help of the mason of pros- 
perity. Let it be known to the minds of those who are skilled in measuring the fields of 
thoUj^ht and who are \ersed in the astronomical tables of exalted heavens that (as the 
w odd embellishing God creates a blessed emperor for the accomplishment of the orders 
nature and thus adorm? the universe) the critical (royal) mind is alw^avs anxious to 
indi\idual of the unherse appear from the ambush of potentialitv upon the 
. ^ ^^'ttiality to decorate the empire. Sometimes he fertilizes land to the utmost 

^ ^ ^ animals b\ agricultural improvement, seed-sowing and irrigation, and thus 


trditedby 5 a>>id .\hmad Alhgarh, 1864) 2 ; E\\\oi, History of hid i a (London 1867- 

Ibrahim 18S4. p. 578) confounds Mahmud, the son of Sult.in 

-ubn.tutcdmthat noet--’''''’'^ Ghazni, and is hence led to conjecture that some later hand has 

..»b Ututed .n that poet s account the name ot Agra for that of another torvn. 

larikk i-tanshtah ,(.a«npur, 1S84', Vd I, p. i8u 
^ Fari<htali.\o\.\.f.2cz. 

'' Farislitali.\o\. I. p. 223. 

‘ Akbar xr,mah (Bib. Ind.), Vol, H. p. ;f,. 

d.rr!;:::;'7:;;::‘a7Sp“ Calcutta .8:4, P. 26; Latlfs n^foncal an, 

It> for IMS behet. but. on the contrarv n cofistructed by Salim Shah Sur. There is no author- 

brother ut R.ua Kalvm Mull nt; ^ rh ’ ' A* ot Gwaliar and not bv Badal or Badar Singh, the 
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provides mc^ns for our welfare ; while at other times he acquires the substance of 
material and physical wealth by erecting strong forts for the protection of property, 
provisions and reputation, and the security of the individuals of mankind. Accordingly 
the Emperor pointed out at this time that in the capital of Agra (which is, as it were, 
the centre of India) an exalted fort (worthy of that citv and the glorv of this empire) 
should be founded for political and financial reasons, and an inevitable mandate was 
issued that the old fort ( which was situated on the bank of the river Jamna to the east 
of the city, and the principal parts of which had become dilapidated owing to the recur- 
ring accidents of age and the numerous calamities of time) should be removed, and in 
that place should be founded an impregnable palace, a fortified citadel and a str(mg fort 
of hewn stones which should be firm like the fabric of the empire of this exalted dynasty 
and durable like the sublime basis of its victorious fortune : wherefore mathematicians 
of sublime thought and masons of sound intelligence prepared a design of this large 
edifice, digged foundations lower than the seven strata of the earth, and laid its founda- 
tion in an hour which was favourable for such a work and its durability. The width of 
its wall was appointed to be three ^ imperial yards and the height amounted to sixty. It 
consists of four gates, by the blessings of which the doors of fortune are open to the 
four corners of the earth. Three or four thousand clever masons, strong workmen and 
other labourers in building worked daily. From top to bottom the fire-red hewn stones 
(each of which might in respect of purity be a world-reflecting mirror and in respect of 
colour the cosmetic of the cheek of prosperity) are joined so closely that even a hair 
cannot find its wav into their joints. This exalted fort [the like of which even he that 
measures the fields of imagination has not seen) was erected and finished happily and 
successfully, including wall, battlement and embrasures, in the course of eight years 
Under the superintendence of the sincere and true Qasim Khan, the overseer of build- 
ings and ships. 

Another contemporary historian, Albadaonl, thus speaks on the subject : — 

“ In this year (A.H. 072) the project of building the fortress of Agrah was con- 
ceived, and its citadel, which had before been of bricks, he had built of hewn stone. And 
he ordered a tax of the value of three sers of corn on every jd/^ib of land in the district, 
and appointed ^ collectors and officers from the Amfrs who held jagfrs to collect it. 
In the course of five ^ years it was completed. (The dimensions of the fortress are as 
follows:) breadth of wall, 10 gnjj, height 40 gitj : with a deep trench ^ both sides of 
which were built up with stone and lime, its width 20 its depth to the surface of 

the water 10 and it was filled with water from the river Jamna. And the like of 
that fortress can scarcely be shown in any other district. And the date of the gate 
thereof was found bv Shaikh Faizi to be Bina-f-dar-i Bihisht ‘The building of the 
gate of Paradise. ^ And cost of the building of the fortress was about three karors. 


1 ^ three, which is evidently meant for , thirty. 

- Akbar Xinnah, IL p. 

^ The correct translation is, ‘and the appointed collectors and commanders collected it from the amirs who 
held jdgirs! 

^ MS five, is evidently meant for soyb , fifteen, because the chronogram at the end of this passage 


gives A. H. 9 '6. 

» The X.-W. P. Gazetteer (Vol. VII, p. 
® It gives A H. 974. 


690) erroneously ascribes this ditch to .\urapgzeb. 
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After it was completed it became the depositorv and store house of all the eold of 
Hindustan, and this iniieinosytioii was found for the date. Shud bina-i-qil'ah bahr-zar. 
‘ The fortress was built for the sake of gold. ’ ^ 

Of the four gates mentioned above two on the west and south, now called respec- 
tively the Dehli and the Amarsingh Darwazah. are open and the rest closed. Leaving 
aside the small differences in the contemporary accounts, we begin with the Dehli Gate 
which may possibly be identical with Albadaoni’s gate finished in A H. 974 
1566). On our entry we find in the ground floor chamber to the right two Persian 
inscriptions one abo\e the other. The upper one has now almost entirelv peeled off, 
but fortunately a considerable part of the text has been preserved in the Transamions 
of the Archteological Society of Agra. The following is the reading of the Transai'- 
tions ; 

... I ♦♦A aUIJIo j'Aj jLi-iaLg; 

<^U ij] j g ^ 

■■ His Majestv, the Emperor, a JamTied in dignitv. tim asvliim of caliphate, the 
shadow of God, Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Pad^ah, set out’ in the vear ,008 

gloriously ,vhen he took his seat in 

the garden of Agra."“ 

_ This inscription evidentlv refers to Akbar’s march to the Dekhan and Kiiand..sh 
in A.H. 1008 (AT). 1599-1600) and his return to Agra in A.H. 1010 (\ D 1601-21 
and notto the building ot the gateway as is .supposed bv some writers.^ The sa.m- 
subject IS found in the Persian inscription on the P, aland Darwazah at Fathpur .Sjkri 
which clearly .savs that .Akbar on his return from the connnest ..f th,. I in 


u Ta — y- -K-ir on nis return from the conquest of the Dekhan m 

A.H. 1010 halted at h athpur on his wav to Aot'i * 'PR i ... , 

follows ^ 1 he lower inscription reads as 


h: y tlii jl Oli otif to 

( ‘‘O ) Jy 0,, ^.,U 

( l- ) o... J,. 


S Tfr 'l'"® ®" ‘I"-' throi".' nf dig'iitv 

= |i '1’™“ pkerf its f„„, ,h,. skv ' 

1 1; TW old Itoavon from joy strotched forth tho hand of benodiction, 

I (Audi said, ' may thy rule last for ever.’ 

I- 1 the year of his accession. 

- ; _ A.'!. hme full of praise and prayer. 

I ^^luntakkabii-t^taii'dri'di^ Fn^lish transhtioVhvTuTTrT^” ~ " — ' ' — 

y\ide '{'ranmctious of the Archadoirical ‘sn- -t ' -'‘-A. (Calcutta 1884), Vol. I. pp. 74.5. 

some .n^coptfcn. in the Agra Port bv Lai A' B::haf K 1 "p ‘‘VJ-e 1874. Agra 1874) : -Notes on 

November 1874). Nol. 43, p. 209. Mr. C.arllekles reading fV/rT .T.' 'Ae AeoWv «/ Bengal (for 
less (lues th.it of .Na\>id Muh.inimad Latif f ,V,.r n t V ol. I\ , p. 1 14 pp-il^esj i^jg 

A.A. f?., Vol. IV, p. ii.. t „lf . P- 75). 

( . 4 . .V B. Proceeding,. for’-Vugust' ,'874' p 'ml Gazetteer, Vol. VII, p. 690. 

• Properly Bhakk.ar. m hieh is ' a ton n o',uh m' 4 - M r- 

understand It because they read ai-Bukra and Vl Bii? ^ Muhammad Latif do not seem to 

r/hftac N,-.mi see J/a, D^Btc mrnnV7T"’" '■'biographical sketch cf thL poet a Iw.e 
Vol HI, pp, .04.73, translation, Vol. I, pp. 51...5 . Mnnta^Biabn-t-ia':,ulr}kh , 
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He made one alif of it a rod to blind the eye of the envious and said, 

May our king Jahangir be the king of the world.” ^ 

This Inscription commemorates Jahangir’s accession. The idea expressed in 
the last couplet, though not new. is very beautiful. The chronogram had jalian 
pdiishdli sJidh-i-^ ahdngir’i-md gives A.H. 1015. The poet therefore wanted to 
extract one alif from it to obtain A.H. 1014 which is the veaf of Jahangir’s acces- 
sion. Accordingly he resorts to a clever device by which he disposes of the redundant 
letter, since he says that we should take off from the chronogram an alif which in 
writing resembles a rod, and blind therewith the envious to prevent the effect of their 
evil eve. 



ft 


Passing through the Dehli Gate and up a paved ascent we come to the inner 

^ a. S, A, TransacnoJis (January to June 1874^ p. XX ; Proceedings A. S. B,, November 1874. p. 209. In 
the text after Transactions have, » the frag'ment of a word, which is written as by Dr. 

Blochniann in the Proceedings. But this improvement is nut warranted b\ the hatlipur SiUri in^^cription on the 
Balnnd Darwazah by the same poet, which has instead [Pt oceedi ngs, A. S, B, for August 1874, p. 174^ 

1 he word refers to the original home of his ancestors which was Tirmiz, and tiX^ to hi^ present residence 

which was Bhakkar ; hence the word after cannot be correct. Mr. Carlleyle (d. S’ IV, pp. n4'5) is 

wrung in ascribing this inscription to Shah Jahan’s reign. His reading and tran''IaLion are v^ry incorrect and those 
of [.atit {Agra, p, 75j are nut much better. Some authors who do not understand the last couplet give the date as 
A.H. 1015 (T. S, R.y I\’, p. 115, note ; A’.- IF. P. Gazetteer, \’ol. \TI, p. 690}, 
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entrance called the Hatva Paul (Elephant Gate\^ because formerly two stone elephants 
with their riders stood on the two sides of it.^ Albadaoni informs us that this gateway 
was built in A.H. 976 (A.D. 1568), and the following are his words : — 

And in this rear (A.H. 976) was finished the Hatya Paul which is the name of 
the gate of the new fort of Agra, and its date is this, 

The pen of Shlrl wrote for its date, 

Be mithl amadah darieaza-{~fil 
(Incomparable is the Elephant Gate),”* 

The elephants^ were broken to pieces by the Emperor Aurangzeb in the eleventh 
year of his reign, their pedestals with foot-holes being still extant. This act of the 
Emperor is thus referred to by the author of the Maathir-i- Alamgirl : — 

According to the requisition of the Muhammadan law and in pursuance of the 
institution of abolishing heresy the Emperor ordered that the statues of the two stone 
elephants of full size made by masters of exquisite skill and set on the two sides of the 
gate of the fort, hence called the Hatya Paul, should be removed.” " 

From the Hatya Paul the passage formerly led through the Mina Bazar, now used 
for the Commissariat godowns, to the Diwan-i-‘Amm of ^ah Jahan, but before 
describing this it will be well to notice the earlier buildings in the fort. “ The baradarl 
known as the Salimgarh (hort of Salim) stands near the modern military barracks 
to the north-west of the Jahangiri mahall, and on the highest point within the fort. 
It consists of a single room, 34 feet 10 inches square, with arched openings on 
all sides. The name Salimgarh is applied also, according to Mr. Carllevle, to the 
irregular four-sided plateau on which the baradarl stands, and which in his opinion 
marks the site of the Palace of Prince Salim, ^ afterwards Jahangir. He doubtless 
believed that the baradarl formed part of that Palace. But more usually the name 
Salimgarh has been connected with Salim Shah, son of Sher Shah, he who built a fort 
of the same name on an island in the Jumna at Delhi. ^ This was the opinion of 
hergusson, who appears to have concluded on stylistic grounds also that the baradarl 
should be referred to the reign of Sher Shah. “ In the citadel at Agra this authority 
sa)s, there stands or at least stood w'hen I was there — a fragment of a palace built 
b\ Sher Shah, or his son Selim, w'hich w'as as exquisite a piece of decorativ'e art as 
an} thing of its class in India. Being one of the first to occupy the ground this palace 
was erected on the highest spot wfithin the Fort, hence the present Government, 
fancying this a favourable site for the erection of a barrack, pulled it down and replaced 
It by a more than usually hideous brick erection of their own. * * Judging from the 

fragment that remains, and the accounts received on the spot, this palace must have 


^ Latu I Agra^ p 76) supposes tliat Uie Hatya Paul is the same as the Darshan Darwaza ” of William Finch, 
Keene s p. ; E. B. Havell, A a../ /A. Taj, London, 

- Ahi, Translation. Vo!. II. by H. S. Jarret. p. i8o. 

by \V. H. Lowe, M..\., Vol. I, p. 112. 
■io]. 111 . pp '■74S-53 ' ’ P'-’*- " ‘ '■'•‘ign of Akbar. b or a detailed account see the .I/riwbjyAairt-f.raa’aVrtA. 

' * ’P'/b) seem- .0 confound these elephants with those standing at the Dehli Gate of the Dehli 


Manthir-i-Alamgiri (Bib. Ind.', p. 7-, 
'luztik-^-Jatuwgin (Allygurh, 1804), p. 65. 


A. S. VoL IV, p. 124. 
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gone far to justify the eulogium more than once passed on the works of these Pathans 
— that ‘ they built like giants, and finished like goldsmiths ; ^ for the stones seem to 
have been of enormous size, and the details of most exquisite finish.” ^ 

If the fragment to which Fergusson refers is the same as the baradan now called 
the Salimgarh —and there is no reason to suppose otherwise, nor can anv trace be found 
of another building having existed here, which would answer to his description— then it 
must be said that the terms of admiration in which he speaks of it are somewhat over- 
strained and misleading. The eaves or chajjas are. it is true, unusually large and 
elaborately carved, but the general design and massiveness of its architecture, and the 
finish of its sculptured decoration, find close parallels among the monuments known to 
have been erected by Akbar, while the patterns employed are strikingly in the stvle that 
found favour during that Emperor’s reign. The elaborate paintings, for instance, with 
which the interior is covered, are very like those in the Jami* Masjid at Fathpur Sikri, 
and the clumsily drawn geometric figures, which ornament the quarter-dome-shaped 
recesses in the four corners of the hall, are found repeated in other buildings both at 
Agra and Fathpur Sikri. These resemblances were noticed bv Mr. Keene," who 
remarks also that the Salimgarh was considered bv the natives “as having formed 
the Noiibat-^ana or drumstand of Akbar’s Palace,” This last statement is probabh 
inaccurate, since at the present dav the natives know the Salimgarh as distinct from 
Akbar’s !\'ouhat'^a7ta ; nor does Mr. Keene seem to be correct in stating, as he does 
in the following sentence, that “ Suleem’s fort was called Badalgarh, and is generally 
stated to have been entirely demolished by Akbar in founding the existing Fort.’’ At 
least there are good reasons for believing with General Cunningham^ that the Badalgarh 
was built bv Hindus, while on the other hand there is no authority for assigning to it 
an Afghan origin. 

Yet another suggestion made by Mr. Benson in the Provincial Gazetteer^ is that 
the Salimgarh mav be the baradan of Birbal, Akbar’s favourite Hindu courtier, which 
“ according to some native authorities exists in the Fort.” What authorities these are 
that Mr. Benson refers to, has not yet been discovered^ but the identification would 
accord well with the stvle of the pavilion.'' 

To the south-east of the Salimgarh stands the so-called Jahangir! Mahall. ” This 
palace has been fairly fully described by several writers, and particularly bv General 
Cunningham’s assistant, Mr. A. C. Carlleyle.® Fergusson has not much to say of it, but 
his brief description is well worth quoting : ‘ One,’ he says, ‘ of the most remarkable 
and characteristic of Akbar’s buildings is the old or Red Palace in the Fort, so called 
from being constructed entirely of red sandstone, unfortunately not of a very good 
quality, and consequently much of its ornament has peeled off. It is a square building, 
measuring 249 feet bv 260 feet. In the centre is a courtyard 71 feet bv 72 feet, on 
either side of which are two walls facing one another. The largest, 62 feet by 37 fet‘t, 
has a flat ceiling of stone, divided into panels, and supported by struts of purely Hindu 
desi^m very similar to those used in the palaces of Man Sing and \ficramaditva at 

1 Historv of Indian and Eastern Archiieitxire (London 1899), pp. 572-/3. 

- A handbook for Visitors to Atj^ra and its neighbourhood, by H. G. Keone (Calcutta, 1874s p. 26. 

3 A, 5 . /?., Vol, iV, p. 98, and note. 

4 I<'orfh‘\Vester?i Provnices Gazetteer (Allahabad, 1S84L Vol. VII, p. 690. 

3 A. 1902-3, pp. 67-8. ' A, S, A'., \ Ol. IV, pp. 124 sqq. 
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Gwalior. Every feature around this court is indeed of pure Hindu architecture. ^ No 
arches appear anywhere, but the horizontal style of construction everywhere. The 
ornamentation too. which is carved on all the flat surfaces, is of a class used by Akbar. 
but not found in the buildings of others. Indeed, throughout this palace arches are used 
so sparingly, and Hindu forms and Hindu construction prevail to such an extent, that it 
would hardlv be out of place at Chittore or Gwalior, though it still bears that impress 
of vigour and originality that he and he only knew how to impress on all his works.’ ^ 

“ There has been much argument about the date of this palace. Mr. Carllevle," 
on the evidence, 1 think, of its name alone, assigned it to the reign of Jahangir. He 
is followed bv \V. Hunter and Syad Muhammad Latif.^ Their opinion is not shared 
bv General Cunningham, who concluded from Jahangir’s own account that his palace 
must have been quite close to the water gate, between it and the Muthamman Burj. 
His argument, it mav be noted, finds additional support in the statement of the court 
chronicler of the Emperor Shah Jahan to the effect that Jahangir haa erected marble 
halls (arti’an) on three sides of the Shah Burj (Regal tower), now called the 
Muthamman Burj.® The Red Palace itself is attributed by the General to Ibrahim 
Lodi.*' Fergusson, as we have already seen, believed it to have been built by .\kbar,' 
and in this view he is followed by Mr. Keene.’ Professor Blochmann utilized the 
authority of native historians to show that it was not at anv rate a frc- 
building, since the fort and palace, which existed before the time of Akbar, wa re brick 
buildings and entirely demolished by that Emperor ; but the authorities he cites are not 
conclusive on this point.^ 

“ On the whole the authority and evidence — both historical and architec'tural — 
favour its assignment to Akbar, and we may perhaps assume that it was used as the 
residence of the heir-apparent— afterwards Jahangir — and his Hindu wives, though 
it may not have been intended for him in the first instance.” 

The name Jahangiri Mahall does not appear to be found in anv Muhammadan 
history. My own impression is that its original name was the Bengali Mahall — the 
term Bengali being still applied to the bastion tower at the south-east corner of this 
palace which is mentioned by Abu- 1 -Fazl in connection with Akbar’s return to Agra 
in the fourteenth year of his reign. The passage runs, “In short, travelling by 
marches, on the 31st ofLrdi Bahisht of the llahi era, corresponding with Thursdav 
the 24th Dhu-l-qa'dah (A.H. 977), the Emperor spread the shadow of his glorv 
on the capital of Agra, and lodged in the centre of the palace of the city' in the 
Bengali Mahall, whose fabric had recently' reared its head to the sky. ” The palace of 


^ Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 578. 

3 Imperial Gazetteer of India (London 1885), Vol. I, p. 73, 

^ Agra, historical and descriptive (Calcutta 1896), p. 31, 

* Badihah Namah, Bibl. Ind., VoK I, part II, p. 230 

* A. S, R., Vol. W, Preface, p. 12. 

' O/’.nC. p 578. In the foot-note Mr. Fergusson speaks erroneouslv 
snared by liencral Cunningham. 

‘ (January to June 1874). “Note on General Cr 

* of 2 . pp xxx^xxT " ^ Society, pp. 27-28. 

palaltfrf^reTe^^ in 

A. H. 0/0 .md 969. Muniakhahu-iMn^i (Eng, trans.), Vol. I, p. 74. - R > 

Af^bar hamah^ \ ol. P- 34 o. ^ 


' id. 5. /?., loc. cit, 

of Mr. Carlleyle's theory as being 
Cunning- 
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Akbar seems to have extended between the Bengali Burj and the Muthamman Burj, 
and the so-called Jahangiri Mahall really occupies the central part of it. Moreover, 
no other building of Akbar in the fort appears to deserve the above encomium. The 
reason for the name Bengali Mahall may be found in the statement made in the Am 
to the effect that Akbar’s fort in Agra contains more than five hundred stone edifices 
in the fine stvles of Bengal and Gujrat.^ 

The rest of Akbar’s buildings in the fort were demolished bv the Emperor Shah 
Jahan as we shall presentlv learn. 

The Emperor Jahangir continued the work commenced by Akbar. He speaks of 
the fort in the following words : — 

“ Agra is one of the large ancient cities of India on the banks of the river Jumna. 
It had an old fort which was demolished before my birth bv mv father, who rebuilt it 
with red hewn stones, the like of which is not pointed out bv the travellers of the world. 
It was finished in the course of fifteen or sixteen years. It possesses four gates 
and two windows, and cost thirtv-five lahks of rupees, which is equal to one hundred 
and fifteen thousand tiimans as current in Persia or one karor and five lakhs of Khdms 
as current in Turan.”‘ 

Jahangir’s palace, which has already been referred to, was finished about the 
fourteenth year of his reign. The following description of it is from the Emperor’s 
own pen : — “ I then mounted mv horse and proceeded into the castle of Agra, to 
the saloon, or palace, which I had ordered to be there built for my own residence. 

“This pavilion, or, rather, saloon, rtsts upon the gate which opens on the river 
Jamna, and is supported by twenty-five pillars, all covered with plates of gold, and 
all over inlaid with rubies, turquoises, and pearl. The roof on the outside is 
formed into the shape of a dome, and is also covered with squares of solid gold, the 
ceiling of the dome within being decorated with the most elaborate figures 
of the richest materials and most exquisite workmanship. The adjoining tower is 
a structure of four storevs all decorated in the same costly manner as I have just 
described, and is from top to bottom of an octagonal shape. Annexed to this latter 
structure is a small gallerv overlooking the Jamna, from whence, when so disposed, 

I have been accustomed to view the combats of elephants, neilahgaos, antelopes and 
other wild animals. In another storey in this building, more on a level with the river, 

I occasionallv distribute to the Ameirs of my court, in social communion, wine from 
mv own goblet ; and in this same gallery it is that those entitled to particular privileges 
are admitted to a seat in my presence. 

“There is, however, another saloon of general audience, to which all classes of the 
people, high and low, without exception, are admitted to my presence ; but in this a 
recess is parted off bv a lattice work of gold ; and at the foot of the hall is formed 
an area, in which is erected a mohidger (or balustraded stage perhaps) of the height 
of a man from the ground, also of gold, where the most distinguished members of my 
court, princes of the blood, and nobility from the rank of one thousand to that of five 
thousand, are appointed to take their stand on occasions of state and ceremony. The 
area is covered all over with carpets of thirty and forty cubits, and above is a triple 


* Ain (Translation), Vol, I!, p. i8o. 

* Tuzuh^i‘yahdngiri, p. 2. 
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canopy of velvet wrought with gold, as a protection against the rays of a meridian 
sun. The lattice-work and platform are both of solid gold, and so contrived as to 
be easily taken to pieces, for removal from place to place, always forming a part of 
the Imperial equipage, ready to be set up whenever necessary. I should onlv add 
that the quantity of three thousand maunns of gold was expended in the fabrication 
of this article of the imperial appointments.’ ^ 

The octagonal tower mentioned above is the Shah Bur], now called the Mutham- 
man Burj, to the pinnacle of which was tied the Chain of Justice. The Emperor 
thus refers to it in his Memoirs : — 

On ascending the throne the very first ordinance which issued from me was 
the fastening of the Chain of Justice for this purpose that, when the administrators 
of justice delay or neglect hearing and redressing the grievances of the injured and 
oppressed, the latter should come to the chain and shake it so that its sound might 
alarm me. Its arrangement was in this way that 1 ordered that a chain of pure gold 
should be made, thirty \ards long, consisting of sixtv small bells and weighing four 
manns of Hindostan, which is equal to thirty-two maunds of ‘ Iraq. They fastened 
one end of it to the pinnacle of the Shah Burj of the Agra fort, and the other to a 
stone pillar which was erected at the bank of thejumna.”^ 

Somewhere near the Shah Burj must have been the Jharoka-t-darshan of the 
Emperor Jahangir, which has been thus referred to by Edward Terrv, then chaplain 
to the Right Hon’ble Sir Thomas Roe First, earlv in the morning, at that very 
time the sun begins to appear above the horizon, he appears unto his pmple in a place 
very like unto one of our balconies, made in his houses, or pavilions for his morning 
appearance, directly opposite to the east, about seven or eight feet high from the ground" 
against which time a very great number of his people, especiallv of the greater sort, 

who desire as often as they can to appear in his eve. assemble there together to give 

him the Salam, or good morning, erving all out, as soon as thev see their king, with 

a oud ^olce, Padsha Salamat, which signifies. Live O great king, or O great king 

health and life, (as all the people cried , Kings, 1,39. God save King Solomon; and 
hus they clapped their^ hands for joy, when Jehoash was made King, or let the King 

Ine, 2 Kings^ 1 i-i2k • It was at the foot of this Jharcka-t-darsha., in the garden 
below, that the statue or the Rnn;i anrl ^ t , ^ ^ 

• .L r 11 • ^ ^ placed. Mention of the statue 

occurs in the followin<^ Dassacre . j i i , , 

^ K1 ^ "r 1 ^ ^ Ordered the clever sculptors that thev 

should hew a marble statue of the Rana u*. ir ^ 

f-irm’ n fti" a f /o L CL and his son Kama true to their statures and 

torms. On this date (8th Shahrfmar t rfh r \ • 

T a j L — I'th year of the reign) it was finished and 

below the erected in the garden 

‘Amm of Jahangir ^Mdlltn^HluLin-'^'^^^ has been mentioned above, is the Dlwan-i- 
.609, and left on the end ol N'oventber .^“d Tftn T 

uf it ■■ Then he t- ei, • i6ii, has gi\en an interesting account 

the clocke all the Nobles in general (that be in 


' '’'Tpdud'" •'•"■lend i„„ t, j,. 


‘ Tuziik, pp. 3.4. 
’ .1 TV' 


•jor David Price (Calcutta 1904), 
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Agra, and are well) resort unto the Court, the King coming forth in open audience, 
sitting in his Seat Royall, and every man standing within a red Ravle, and the rest 
without. They are all placed by his Lieutenant General. This red Ravle is three 
steppes higher than the place where the rest stand ; and within this red Ravle I was 
placed, amongst the chiefest of all. The rest are placed bv Officers, and thev like- 
wise be within another very spacious place rayled : and without that Rayle, stand 
all sorts of horsemen and souldiers that belong unto his Captaines and all other 
commers. At these Ravles there are many doors kept bv manv Porters, who have 
white rods to keepe men in order. In the middest of the place, right before the King, 
standeth one of his Sheriffes, together with his Master Hangman, who is accompanied 
with fortv hangmen, wearing on their heads a certaine quilted cap, different from all 
others, with an Hatchet on their shouldiers : and others with all sorts of Whips, being 
there readie to do what the King commandeth. The King heareth all causes, in 
this place, and stayeth some two hours everv dav (these Kings of India sit dailv in 
Justice everv day, and on the Tuesdays doe their executions).” ‘ 

The two balustrades mentioned by Hawkins were evidentlv of wood coloured red, 
and so they remained till the 8th year of Jahangir's reign, when he made some altera- 
tions referred to in the following passage : — 

“In the Dlwan Khana-i-Khass-o-‘Amm - two balustrades of wood are set up. 
Within the first balustrade are amirs, ambassadors and men of honour. No one is 
allowed in this circuit without permission. In the second balustrade which is larger 
than the first are allowed all maiisabddrs. A //ad I s and those who mav be called 
servants ; and outside this balustrade stand servants of amirs and other people who 
come to the said Dlwan Khana. As there was no difference between the first and 
second balustrades, it struck my mind that the first should be covered with silver. I 
ordered that the said balustrade, the ladder leading from it to the gallerv of the J/iaroka, 
and the two elephants which the skilful workmen have made of wood on the two sides 
of the room of J/iaroka should ail be cased in silver. After the completion of the work 
it was represented to me that one hundred and twenty-five maunds of silver bv Indian 
weight which is equal to eight hundred and eightv seers of Europe was spent 
on it. Verily it has produced a fresh purity and glitter as if it ought to have been 
so.” * 

Edward Terry, speaking of the throne in the J/iaroka of the Dlwan-i-'Amm, says : — 
” And further they (English merchants) told me that he (the Mogul) hath a most glori- 
ous throne within that his palace, ascended by divers steps, which are covered with 
plate of silver, upon the top of which ascent stand four lions upon pedestals of curiouslv 
coloured marble ; which lions are all made of massy silver, some part of them gilded 
with gold, and beset with precious stones. Those lions support a canopv of 
pure gold, under which the Mogul sits, when he appears in his greatest state and 
glory.” * 

1 edited by Clements R. Markham. C.B.. F R.S. (London 1S7S), pp. ; see alto 

Travels in India in the seventeenth century, by Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer (London 1873). P- 

- Now called the Diwan-i-' Amni. 

3 Vide A'ln, Translation, Vol. I, pp. 231 and 249. 

Tnziik, p. 118. 

3 A voyage to East India, p. 372. 
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It was in the courtyard of this Diwan-i-'Amm that a riot took place in the first 
year of Jahangir's reign, wherein some persons of note took part. The following 
account of it is from the Emperor's own pen ; — 

“On the twenty-seventh of Sha'ban (A. H. 1014) a strange conduct was evinced 
by the sons of Akhairaj, son of Bhagwan Das, the uncle of Raja Man Singh. These 
ill-starred (fellows) who were named Abhai Ram, Bijai Ram and Svarn Ram hap- 
pened to be in a very bad humour. The said Abhai Ram had shown incivilities, but 
I had for all that forborne his faults. When on this date it was represented that the 
ill-starred (Abhai Ram) wanted to send home without permission his women and child- 
ren and then flee a\\a\ himself to take refuge with the Rana who is one of the ill- 
wishers of our dynasty, I told Ram Das and other Rajput amirs that if any one of 
them were a surety, I would retain the mansah and jagir of the unfortunate and pardon 
their past faults. Owing to their extreme misfortune and ill-nature no one became a 
security for them. I ordered the Amiru-l-umara^ that, as no one became a suretv for 
the good behaviour and conduct of the unfortunate persons, thev should be put under 
the custody of one of the servants of the court till relea,sed on 'bail The Imlnc-l- 
umara put them under the charge of Ibrahim Khan Kakar, who was afu-rwards 
honoured with the title of Dilawar Khan, and Hatim, the second son of Man.di who 
wms entitled the ^ahnawaz Khan. When they wanted to dispossess these ‘fimls of 
their arms, the latter opposed, not heeding the position (of the officials) and in accord 
with their servants began to fight and riot. The Amlru-l-umara informed me of this 
{act. 1 ordered that the unfortunate persons should receive punishment for their action. 

e A^,a-/-umara set out to repel them, and after this I also sent ^aikh Farid. 
From the opposing party two Rajputs, one with a sword and the other with a dao.er 
confronted the A.. .- A servant of the latter, named Outb, grappled with 

t ^tcTTitT tr^ ^ ^he; ;ol"him even 

to piects. With the swordsman one of the AfD'hAn f i - / 

grappled and killed him The DiHwar Khan x ^ Amnm-/-amara 

R.m who had stood firm with twroThe^T "a 

he himself fell there aft r r ' ' • bounding one of them with the dagger 

L T h , T : "T "’-e. Several TL 

latter advanced and knocked down that R^jpot 'ThiM 

yard of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass-o-‘Amm L'th^ T T ^ 

many of the imprudent. ‘Abdu-n-nabi Uzbak r "" P^"'^hment became a w arning to 

under the Uzbeks, they would ~ 

I answered that, as these people were favour H a n u 

would observe the same favour, and iustic T ^ 

accountable for the fault and crime of one ’’uquires that many should not be 

his court chronicler; — ’ work is thus referred to by 

' By orders of His departed Maiesfv 3 /r^., n j 

. (ma\ God enlighten his reason), a Jamshed 


' Lit. “ I hiff of the nobles ” was the title nf SK -f L-k - , ~~ 


^ Tuzuk, pp. I j- 
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in dignity, at the place of the old citadel which had been built of brick and mud and 
had become ruinous from age, the experienced masons and magical mathematicians 
laid in the year 9^2 of the lunar era, and in an hour favourable for the success of such 
work and its durability, the foundations of an exalted fort, which will until the Resurrec- 
tion tell of the sublimity of the pillars of the late Akbar's power, and the height of the 
foundation of its founder's fortune. In A.H. 9S0 (A.D. 1572) was finished this heaven- 
like building — circuit 3,000 imperial vards, breadth of wall at the bottom thirty and near 
the battlement fifteen, height from bottom to top sixty, consisting of twenty bastions 
“ Its bastions are all celestial constellations.' 

“■ You would say it is the second sphere of Zodiac signs” 
and of four gates, each of which has reared its top to the skv and opened the door of 
fortune to the world. From the bottom of the wall to the top the red hewn stones have 
been joined so closely that a keen eye cannot discern its joints.' Bv the command of 
His Majesty (Akbar) were built in that heaven-like fort lofty buildings of red stone for 
royal residence. As in this everlasting reign the demand for arts has a different market 
and the Divine care has adopted a new method of embellishing the world, at the place 
of the old have been built sky-touching mansions of marble which reflect like the mirror 
of Alexander ® and are pure like the heart of the austere, and which are so well 
furnished, that they astonish the travellers of the world, as we shall describe later on. 
Although the cost of the building has not been mentioned in the Akbar Ndniah, in 
Jahangir's Memoirs it is written that 35 lakhs of rupees was spent on it. It is very 
probable that this amount was spent on the fort and those buildings alone which were 
finished inside the fort during the reign of His departed Majesty Akbar.” * 

It was in the first year of his reign that Shah Jahan ordered the erection of the 
Chlhl SutOn. or a halH supported on 40 pillars, in front of the J haroka of the Daulat- 
Kh ana-i-Khass-o-'Amm. 

Muhammad Salih of Lahore, a contemporary historian, eulogizing it, says ; — 

” In short this hall of dignity and exalted assembly, which has actually been built 
by His Majesty (Shah Jahan), is supported on 40 pillars extremely lofty and ornamental. 
Its ceiling and wall are painted with a variety of figures and pictures. On the three 
sides of it is a balustrade, with three passages, of pure silver and of the height of a 
man of middle stature called in the Hindi language a kafahra. At each entrance 
stand door-keepers, personifications of awe, and no one can venture to conceive in one's 
mind admittance without permission. In this hall none are admitted except the great 
A)nlrs, servants and those whose mansab is not less than two hundred. Outside this 
hall there is an extremely large square enclosed by a red stone kafahra, which is so 
coloured that the verses of the eloquent poets, compared with it, possess no elegance. 

” Over it are stretched canopies of brocaded velvet and silk interwoven with gold. 
At the three entrances of it also stand door-keepers. Inside stand, according to their 
ranks, the quiver-wearing Ahadls, musketeers, some prominent attendants of Amirs and 

• Here is a pun on ttie word hurj wtiich means a b.a^tion as well .as a constellation or Zodiac siyn. 

- Cf. Htstoire Goiwyah de I’Empire dti Mogol deputs sa fondation, par le Pere Franjois Catrou (Pans 
*705). PP’ 72-3- 

® A mirror of polished steel, the origin of which is attributed to Alexander. 

‘ Badshdh Ndmah, Vol. II, Pt I. pp. I54-5- 

‘ Latif i,Agra, p. 51 ) erroneously ascrib.s this h.all to .-Vurangzeb. 
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those whose mansab is less than two hundred, and outside (stand) all the troops, 
infantry and servants of Amirs." ^ 

The court chronicler of Shah Jahan speaks of this hall in the following words: — 
“ This hall {ard'an). seventy-six yards long and twenty-five and a half broad, has been 
erected in the place of the cloth canopy which used to be stretched in front of the 
Jharoka of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass-o-‘Amm in former davs and even for a time in 
this everlasting reign, and on the spot of the wooden hall which also, though built 
under this very heavenly rule for the protection of the circle of this exalted assembly, 
was removed because it was not in keeping with these loftv buildings. It has been so 
well built of red stone, covered with shell-plaster by the labour of wonder-working 
mathematicians, that it excites the emulation of the dawn of morning and its other 
elaborate ornaments baffle description. It has raised its head to the mrdle of the 
Gemini and the arch of the Pleiades. 

The curve of its lofty arch, like the new moon, 

Owing to its height touches the skv. 

When its roof raised up its head 


h or the earth it became another heaven.” ' 

The arcade round the court of the Dlwan-i-‘Amm here is extant, while that at 
I.ahore and Dehli has disappeared. Such arcades were lent on occasions of fotival 
by the Emperor to his nobles who vied with each other in their decoration. I^ernier, 
speaking of the arcade in the Dehli fort, savs : — 


” As to the arcade galleries round the court, every omrah had received orders to 
decorate one of them at his own expense, and there appeared a spirit of emulation who 
should best equip himself to the monarch's satisfaction. Consequently all the arcades 

and galleries were covered from top to bottom with brocade, and the pavement with 
rich carpets/’ 

Ck- "■•'''-■li 'ras built by .^kbar.' was rebuilt by 
^a Jaban. ‘'The Jharoka". says his court chroniclor. ■' of the Daulat-Khana-i- 
Kiass-o-yA,mm was not previously so elaborately ornamented. In this august reign, 
ti hen all the abom, nations have escaped into non-existence, and lovelv things reached 
the zenith of perfection, 1, was built of white marble, its four* walls being inlaid with 
precious stones of various colours and the ceiling embossed with gold .and made a 
coun.erpar, of the roof of heaven. The Chm Ooaaa (niches) of this embellished 
baleonv. wherein are laid vessels set with precious stones, is the embodiment of the 

Kh t '"“"’ber lacing the Dauiat- 

nnliskEt H i;i- ■ ■ u L ""i stone, the whole of this part being 

p:l,:^and t;oTn:.s:':“t ‘b- ^be/p,as.er m 


0 public library at Lahore), fols. 1 12.13 

- baM.r, .\ ,lmah Vol. 1, Pt. II. pp. 235.36 ; see also ib.dem, Vol. I Pt I pn 222 2, ■ 4 y 1? VITV 

(London 1826). Vol. I, pp. 

Bfhhhak Xaniah, Vol. Ij p. 221. 

‘ More properly three, on the «est being only two pillars. 

Now (allot! the I)iwan»i-Kha>s. 

■ BuJsJhui .\dmah, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 236. 
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The Daulat'Khana-i-Khass referred to in the above passage is thus spoken of bv 
the court chronicler in connection with Shah Jahan’s visit to the Agra Palace in the 
tenth year of his reign : — 

“ From the Daulat-Khana-l-Khass-o-‘Amm the Emperor went to the Daulat-Khana- 
i'Khass and enlightened its buildings, which had been erected according to the roval 
order at the time (A.H. 1045, A.D. 1635) when the land of the Dakkan was illumi- 
nated with the mtxhchah ^ of the country-conquering flags. After a moment he honoured 
with his presence the exalted Harem, the majority of whose buildings were recentlv 
finished. One of the edifices of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass is a tamhl-^dnaoi marble, 
in length 15 gaz and breadth 9 by the imperial yard which is 40 fingers (put breadth- 
ways) long. The wall of this chamber was decorated with various paintings and 
adorned with gold. On the two sides of it are situated in extreme beautv two roval 
seats, each with a semi-globular ceiling, which has been decorated with various pictures 
and other ornaments. Although the ceiling of this chamber has, with a view of light- 
ness, been covered with wood, vet on the face of the wood have been placed silver 
leaves, and the relief in gold executed in such a way that one would say that these are 
the rays of the sun emitting from the morning-light or the rays of the cup of Jamshed ’ 
glittering on a bed of camphor. In front of it is a hall, raising its head to Saturn, which 
has been built in entire marble with double pillars, in length 26 vards and breadth 1 1. 
in the place of the old hall in a new style which astonishes the critics {lit. the fas- 
tidious), The middle of the dado of this hall is embossed, the borders are inlaid with 
cornelians and corals, and the ceiling^ is like that of its tamhi-^dna. 

What a happy palace that for its elegance 

Is to the world the prototype of the exalted Paradise. 

In gracefulness and decoration 

You would sav it is a heaven on earth/’^ 

The double-pillared hall or Diwan-i-Khass mentioned above has the following 


Persian inscription 

on its south wall ; — 



Lww otjJ 1 

tu LiLXJj 





I.AJ 

jjir tt/-* r 

( ) 





O'...! J jj $J 


J J J V V 

jl; jac y 

( jJJI ) 

uLkw ajx Ju|j iS 







--l;T ^ 


^ Afdhckah, lit, little moon, a small gilded globe or crescent on the top of a flag-spear. 

* MS. (also called and jdm't-getl-numd), the cup of Jamshed with geomet- 

rical lines on it, by means of which he foretold the future events of the whole w'orld. 

^ The date of the present marble ceiling is unknown. 

^ BddsJidh Ndmah^ \ oh I, Pt. II, pp. 236-3. 
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” The erection of this delightful lofty palace 



Has exalted Akbarabad to the ‘ ar^ (ninth heaven). 

Its pinnacle against the face of the sky 
Appears like the indentations of the (letter) sin of 
Prostration on the threshold of this abode of pleasure 
Effaces evil destiny from the forehead. 

Nobility is but one verse in his praise. 

Fortune is a companion of his palace. 

The path of tyranny, great or small, he has closed. 

With his ^ chain of justice he has tied oppression. 

1 am proud of the chain which for the justice of the king 
Has become a watchful eye in the path of the oppressed. 

So well aware is he of people’s circumstances 
That he knows what they see in a dream. 

In the palace of sovereignty in manifold splendours 
May he continue for ever like the sun in the skv. 

When his palace adorned the world, 

The face of earth with it was exalted to heaven. 

Shah Jahan is the Emperor of the world. 

With whom the soul of the Sahib-qiran (Timur) is well pleased. 
A building thus embellished and adorned 
The sky has not seen on the face of earth. 

The court of its roof is like the face of the moon. 

The sky lies beneath it like a shadow. 

My thought turned to devise a date for it. 

The gate of inspiration opened (on me) from all sides. 

Thus said my penetrating genius : 

Sa'adat sarai wa hti>?iayun asds 

(a happy abode and an auspicious foundation).”* 


. this Diwan-.-Khass that Shah Jahan’s mortal remains were shrouded and 

put >n a coffin. The event is thus related by Muhammad Saqi Musta'idd Khan 

Early on the night of Monday, the 26th of Rajab (A.H. 10 76, October, A.D. 

Kh.Ws Mai, all, on th^IallfofThTcf he «ronel"sh' sa 

• C/. n,.„saeUo>,s of ihe these -uplets were .nscribed pp. 83 & 84). 

ah, il "r.SZ*. 


PP . 

‘ L’thmrm, Abfi Bakr, AlUh Muhammad, 
by Latir {Agra, p. 85, note). 


‘ Umr & All. 


3th couplets are inscribed respectively the names 
The chronogram gives A.H. 1045 and not 104635 given 
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1665), His Majesty’s disease (strangury) went from bad to worse and the enlightened 
soul of that exalted Emperor flew away to the garden of Paradise. 

“ After this inevitable event Ra‘d Andaz Khan, Khwajah Buhlul, Sayyid Muham- 
mad Qinnauji and Qadi Qurban came by orders of Her chaste Majesty, the Begum 
Sahib Jahanara, to the Ghusl-Khana, set themselves to shroud and furnish (the dead 
body), and carried out the coffin from the gate of the Burj-i-Muthamman (octagonal 
tower) of the Fort. Ho.shdar Khan, the Subahdar, accompanied them. Thev passed 
the coffin from the water of the Jamna and carried it to the mausoleum of the threat 
Mumtazu-z-zamani, which had been erected by the mason of His Majesty’s magnani- 
mity. After saying prayers they laid him inside the dome by the mercv of God.”' 

The court chronicler continues his description of the buildings of Shah Jahan's 
Palace in the Agra Fort and says : — ■ 

‘‘Under this building (Diwan-i-Khass) there is a delightful, exalted and strong- 
chamber,- the door and wall of which are in some places adorned with glass-mosaics 
and in others with gold and a variety of colours. This chamber has two reservoirs, one 
is filled by a falling sheet of water which flows by a canal, 10 yards long and one 
broad, into the other reservoir larger than the first. The court of the said 
hall (Daulat-Khana-i-Khass) is 41 yards long and 29 yards broad, and has under it 
chambers wherein is the treasure of Ashrafis (gold mohurs). In the west of the 
said court is a platform of white marble, on which the Emperor sits in the evening 
and night time. It overlooks the ground court ^ which is 66 yards long and 55 broad. 
In the east of it (the court of the Diwan-i-Khass) is the throne of touchstone ^ over- 
looking the river Jamna. On the three sides of the lower court have been built 
lofty stone edifices and offices, wherein is chiefly the treasure of precious gems 
and fine instruments set with precious stones. To the south of this (lower) court 
is an umbrella-like embossed pavilion of white marble on four pillars in extreme elabora- 
tion and purity. In this pavilion the golden throne, exalted like the seventh 
heaven, is honoured by His Majesty’s seat on it. Opposite to the hall of the Daulat- 
Khan-l-Khass there is a hall, i^gaz by 5^ gaz, adjacent to which is a hammam (baih) 
consisting of several buildings, which overlooks the river Jamna, the garden at the foot 
of the y haroka-t-darshati, and all other gardens on the other side of the water. The 
magical workmen and wonder-working artists have so w'ell executed, on its interior and 
exterior, inlay, relief, glass-mosaics and other wonderful works, that it is a stumbling- 
block for the sight of the far-seeing fastidious persons. In the centre of the large cham- 
ber there is an intricate reservoir like the mirror of the pure heart of the enlightened, 


^ Mcidfhir-i’*Alomgirt (Bib. !nd.), p. 53, 

* Now called the 5 b Mahall. 

^ Now called the Macchi Bhawan. 

* It was made at Allahabad and brought to Agra by orders of the Emperor Jahangir, as will be seen from 
the following passage from the Tuzuk ; — “ Daulat Khan, who had been already sent to Allahabad to fetch the 
black stone throne, paid homage to the Emperor on Wednesday the 4th of the month of \ 1 ihr (A.H. 1019, A.D. 
i6io\ and brought the throne safe and sound. Verily it is a curious slab of stone. Owing to its extreme black- 
ness and brilliancy many are of opinion that it must be a kind of touchstone. Its length is 3 J yards {dar^ah)^ 
breadth 2\ yards and one tas^iiy and thickness three iassus yard). I ordered the proficient sculptors to engrave 
suitable verses upon its four sides. They have also made feet for it of the same stone. I often sit on this throne." 
Ttizuk, p. 85. For the inscription and other details see the Transactions of the Archce'-dogicnl Society of Agra 
(January to June I S74), p. 21 ; A.S.R., Vol. IV, pp. 132-5; A, S. B. Proceedings (Nov. 1874), pp. 2io-i2; 
Keene’s Handbook to Agra, p. 18 ; N P. Gizetteer^ Vol, VII, p. 694, and Latifs Agra, pp. S7-9. 
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with fountains plaving on all sides. On the river side of the dressing rooms, and the 
cold and hot bathrooms, the Aleppo glasses have been so disposed that the river and 
the said gardens are all in view. The arches and doors of the hammarn have with 
Aleppo glasses added to the beauty of other wonders. 

“ In the reign of His departed Majesty (Akbar), on the Shah Burj which is adjacent 
to the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass there was a small marble pavilion with a chamber of the 
same stone in front, excepting which no other building had been built of marble. In 
the reign of His departed Majesty' (Jahangir) marble halls were built on the three sides 
of it. As the said buildings were not liked by the critical disposition of the world- 
maintaining and art-spreading Emperor (Shah Jahan), who by the blessing of his world- 
embellishing intention 


Painted anew this old vault 
And built the world, 

they were demolished in this august reign, and a new marble building, extremely delight- 
ful, was made, consisting of an octagonal chamber “ w ith a diameter of eight yards, the 
fi\ e sides of which overlook the river and are adorned, well-painted and delightful. In 
the three west sides of it are three recesses {lit. royal seats) of extreme beaut v. 
and in front of it is a hall with three archways. The whole of this building in and out 
is inlaid with various stones. Between the palace and the Shah Burj are situated 
two tamhi-hhanas adorned with a variety of gold paintings, and separated bv a marble 
chamber open on two sides, which has also been painted with gold. The blessed 
bed-chamber {Aramgali). which is the source of prosperitv and object of blessings, is 
a marble chamber 26 yards in length and lo^ in breadth. Its walls up to dado 
and pillars are covered with reliefs, and the marginal lines inlaid with a varietv of 
stones ; Its ceding, delightful like the rmifarrzMahra.rani has also work in relief 
covered with gold. At the back of the exalted Aramgah is a marble tambl-khdna, ^ S 
yards in length and 81 in breadth, whose ceiling and wall are in colour like the wall 
of the bed-chamber, and with figures and pictures are a model of the celestial constel- 
lations. On two sides of this tambl-khdna are two roval seats. Midway between this 
auspicious building and the Shah Burj is the blessed Bangla-i-Darshan » of marble. 

which IS the n-ng place of the sun of caliphate, adorned with paintings in gold. On 
US roof the gold plates ' have been so used 

■ That the people are misled to think of two suns.’ 

fift^eli" Aramgah, which is eightv vards square, is a tank 

fifteen yards m length and nine in breadth, with five fountains plaving in it ■ 

A resplendent tank like the table of mind, - s 

Impression-receiving like the mirror of intellect. 

Its water is in puritv like an eve 

In each drop of it is the brilliancy of hundreds of (rems. 

Before it is a water-fall and in front a p'arden ^ p a’ ^ 

^ ; ^ Paradise, whose four plots are 

^ MS. *7(innaf-rnaktini {lit Paradise-Dlicprl'i ^ — 

^ Now called the Muthamman Burj. ^ ffi'en to t e h.mperor Jahangir after his death. 

This bed-chamber with its Tatubi-khnnn ...... n * i 

* -V species of exhilarating medicine m which r it ^^ahaIh 

ut. the Pavihon of appearance, h was so mrts' H ingredient, 

e.-.ch^morning. ‘ ® ecause the Emperor showed himself from it to the public 

^ ttirrectly speaking gilt copper plates. - 

Now called the Angrri Bagji. 
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full of various kinds of flowers and odoriferous herbs. Its centre platform and parterres 
have all been made of marble. Now 1 describe the Paradise-like buildings of Her 
exalted chaste Majesty, the Queen of the world, the Begum Sahib. Bv the side of 
the heaven-exalted Aramgah there is a hall {aiu'an) with a varietv of painting and of 
extreme beauty and elaboration, the counterpart of the building which is situated 
between the ^ah Burj and the blessed Aramgah. Behind this hall is the tambi- 
^laua. which is painted like the east hall. In the court of these buildings is a Bangla 
overlooking the river Jamna, the counterpart of the blessed Bangla (mentioned above). 
On two sides of this Bangla are two beauty-imparting rooms. The walls, ceiling and 
pillars of the Bangla and both rooms are gilt with gold and painted. The roof of these 
three buildings is adorned with gold-plates. 

So long as the natural law for the earth is to be at rest, 

So long as the institute for Time is to roll on, 

May the latter invoke blessing on him, 

And the former kindly say, amen I 
May the world and iige be his slave ! 

May God be his support and the heaven his helper."' 

The mosques in the Fort still remain to be described. The Jami' Masjid of Shah 
Jahan, popularly known as the Motl Masjid or Pearl Mosque, stands outside the north 
gate of the Diwan-i-‘Amm courtyard. It was built in the 26th vear of his reign at a 
cost of three lakhs of rupees. It has been fully described bv several writers. - The 
Masjid, says Fergusson, " must be seen to be appreciated -, but I hardlv know, anv- 
where, of a building so perfectly pure and elegant, or one that forms such a wonderful 
contrast with the buildings of Akbar in the same palace.”" 

It was this Motl Masjid which the Emperor Shah Jahan came to see from Delhi 
in the beginning of A.H. 1064. The following full account of His Majestv's visit is 
given by Muhammad Salih of Lahore. 

“ As the capital of Akbarabad had not for a long time gained the fortune of 
prosperity and purity by the blessing of the favour-bestowing visit. His Majestv 
started in a boat in that happy direction in an auspicious hour on Fridav the 29th of 
Dhu-l-hijjah after the lapse of two pahars* and four gharls {i.e., in the afternoon), in 
order to see the Jami' Masjid, which had been by the exalted order finished entirelv in 
marble in the fort of that city in the course of seven years, at the cost of three lakhs of 
rupees, towards the end of the 26th year of the august reign corresponding with A.H. 
io?3, and after performing his journey by stages he made the Palace of the capital a 
source of blessings and centre of eternal prosperity on the 16th of the sacred month " of 
Muharram, A.H. 1064. Towards the close of that day he went to the said mosque. 
That sacred building which is the most useful of lasting gifts, and is, according to the 
explicit texts of the Quran and the Muhammadan law, the cause of the firmness of the 

* Bddsjidh Xthnah, Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 238-41. 

2 The Oriental Annua by Tbomns Bacon, F,S.A. (London 1839), pp. 131-6 ; * 4 . S'. /?., Vob I V., pp. 147-54 ; 
Handbook for visitors to Agra, pp. 22-3 ; .V.-IP P. Gazetteer, Vol. VII, pp. 690-91 ; Latif, Agra, pp. 90-94. 

® History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (London, 1876), p. 600. 

^ One pahar is equal to 3 hours, and one gharl to 24 minutes, 

^ The months of Muharram, Rajab, TThu-l-qa‘dah and Dhu-l-hijjah were railed hardm .(unlawful), because 
fighting was prohibited during them. 
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basis of Faith, and of securing palaces and edifices in Paradise, consists of three domes, 
each 9 yards in diameter, 21 archways in three rows and six towers surmounted bv 
octagonal kiosks each four yards in diameter. This is a building raised on a base- 
ment, the cause of whose foundation is the sacred verse, ‘‘ He alone builds mosques of 
Allah, who believes in God and the Last Day.”' Its length is 56 yards, breadth 21 
(yards), and the height of its plinth from the marble court is one yard. On the north 
and south of it are two tamhl-^dnas (parlours), each 17 vards in length and 3I in 
breadth. On the bright front of this sacred edifice, which has opened the gates of 
prosperity on the people of the world like the bright forehead of morning, and which, 
in elegance being like the concave curve of the face of the crescent of the 'Id,- presents 
itself to our eyes in extreme beauty and delightfulness, is an inscription composed of 
mosaics of black marble, as if the hisrni-l-ldh of the Fdtihah^ of righteousness were 
written on the margin of the sun with the musk-coloured ink of the pen of art. Emulous 
of its brightness which glitters with the light of grace on the elegant forehead of men 
of sanctity and purity, the eyes of the sun and the moon have become affected with the 
disease of cataract and flux of water by the nail of the crescent and the pencils of the rays 
(of the sun). The pious, whose forehead becomes bright by bowing on this heaven- 
exalted threshold, will, like the open countenance of the sun, never see (even, in a dream 
the wrinkle of sorrow and dust of gloom, and the needy one, whose hands are lifted 
towards heaven, will have in that august building his present and future hopes realized 
on tho (mere) movement of the lip of his mouth. Without exaggeration mav sav 
that the silvery cup of its graceful dome, from the excess of its brightness and olittjr 
resembling the fountain of the sun, has added to the grandeur of the nine gilt Lults 
(heavens). The purity of its doors and , vails, ivhich are spotless like a polished 
mirror, leads the pupil of the eye a, the moment of beholding to astonishment, 
ts strong columns each of which may serve for a base of the nine gilt domes 

Dillar'""t' r f’ ! "i! '■"''gion (Islam), and its strong 

pilla s, ii hich are from top to bottom heart-alluring like the fair, are throughout firm an3 

urable like the principles of the religion of the head of apostles In 

e centre of its courtyard, ivh ch is eleven yards high from the level of the ground and 
the floor of which, paved with marble is 6n e grouna, ana 

loxioxai yards\as spread like tl di- of 

height of heaven above. In the centre of the I 1 " ® of Ms light to the 

reared its head to the skv like an^eL p alrrf o' 

AVJa/t of eternal blessings is the world-seeing eve oTthe face“of"”"l ' 

MS spotlessness and puritv, and this delightful tank tor dff ^ 

is the eye of that place of eternal bliss. The pupil of the ch r f 

has learnt the prescription for the happiness of soul from ,h f"' 

courtyard, and the spiritual mvsteries are reveal ^ ^ delightful 

I’aradise-like ground which, paved with marble b ores from the face of Ms 

stars. On the three side of ths, ’ 

^ Q'irJn,c\\np. IX, i8. — — . 

lively the ‘Idifl-fitr .ind ‘ir-jS". and the loth of Dhu-I-hijiah, called respec- 




name of God 
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marble. Beneath it is situated a two-storeyed building of red stone facing outwards. 
The height of the plinth of the cloisters from the courtyard of the mosque is f yard. 
In the north and south there are two lofty gates, each measuring internally four yards 
square and covered with a vaulted roof, which has a dome of marble surmounted by 
three marble turrets with gilt pinnacles. The east gate, the interior of which as far 
as the dome is of marble, measures 6 yards square and has two-storeyed delightful 
chambers surmounted by ornamental guldastahs (flower-pinnacled shafts) with gilt 
pinnacles. In front of the three gates are situated two seats {atwan) of extreme 
beauty and diligence. It is hoped that the reward for this place of worship, which is 
the means of imploring gratification of our desires and wishes from the court of the 
Bestower of bounties, will revert to the auspicious reign of His exalted Majesty.’’ ‘ 

The inscription in black marble referred to in the above passage reads as 
follows ; — 










cpjRjj ljLGI j| ‘jiy b jly tj| Ti-o ,^1 <A-.»xb 

AitJU y. ^ c;^) ;y ^ 

^ *JtA o|tX.w ^ 

iJjui ^ yy iS jyl <ij c:— I »y)>i b ujlar-* y 

jl ^ jti)^ j] if S3 t-X) jl CU— | 

j iln'i b.lj-" ^ |»JLc J ^ / J Jij y* y> u,^iu« 

j;y I J ^L-JL=kl 

^ J^Ar ^Ui> K^9)kk. dUj J^lLx *L’lJ.Jo 6€jb 

^-y j ^ I; jy ; J’ j b v:/^ 

<s— ijLftAtj JI viJi-i *1^0 






L.I 




.[L( i — jUjo a — ii' 




^j}y^} jj !; -i-fb 


J J‘** \j^jd yy* '^iy‘ J t-Mu 

eJi-b*, Jb*> j jLiob ^jtj 

(•I*'*) 4i|^. 07?* J jlyA 4i*M JpUsy* j vsi-— X? Jb" 

»3^,y VI/"** Vi^l iS^ Vir’*^^ Jb»T^t ilijf JAM y (•liii.l j y y 

‘ b obl^X Jjfc i€l 1,::^^^ ^,jS 


' This bright Ka'bah is the rival of the heavenly tabernacle compared with its 


i •Amal-t'Sdlih. (MS.), fol. 540. _ ^ .. 

’ MS Baitu-l-ma'miir, lit. the crowded house, so called because of its being full of visiting angels at ever) 

moment, is the Ka‘bah of angels in the heaven built over against the Ka'bah of Mecca. 
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brightness morning is like a dark evening, and the sun owing to its brilliancy is like a 
dazzled eye. Its durable plinth is as high as the leg of the Divine throne, and its 
benefit-showering dome is arm-in-arm with the portico of Paradise. Its sublime 
foundation is the expounder of the verse, ‘ verily a mosque founded on piety,’ ^ and 
its skv-touching top is the interpreter of the verse, ‘ And he appeared and he was in 
the highest horizon.’ ^ Each of its guldastahs is like a brilliant cluster made of the 
lights of stars, or like a benificent fountain fed by the spring of the sun. Each of its 
gilt pinnacles is like a candle imparting light to the heavenly chandeliers. Each of its 
brio-ht arches is like a crescent which conveys tidings of an eternal ‘Id. Around it lies 
the red fort of the capital of Akbarabad, which reaches to the emerald-coloured castle 
of seven heavens. You would say it (the fort) is a halo round the shining moon, which 
is a conspicuous sign of the rain-fall from the cloud of mercy, or is a circle round the 
brio-ht sun which is a sure mark of the fall of rains of munificence. Verily it is an 
exalted palace of Paradise made of a single resplendent pearl, ^ because, since the 
beginning of the population of this world, no mosque, pure and entirely of marble, has 
appeared as its equal, nor, since the creation of the universe, any place of worship, wholly 
bright and polished, has come to view to rival it. It is built by the order of the 
Emperor (Shah Jahan), a Solomon in state, a Khalil ‘ in reverence, the face-brightener 
of Islam, the founder of kingdom, king of kings with an ‘ac^/i-exalted court, the solder 
of the foundation of justice and mercy. By the blessing of his footstep the earth 
indulges itself in thousands of boastings over the heaven, and owing to the pleiitv of 
his favours the heaven is subordinated unto the earth. Prosperity and wealth are 
always vigilant for love of his service. Religion and state are in a fast friendship 
with the beauty of his countenance. The breeze of Paradise craves the dust of his 
heaven-exalted court. The fire of hell is fed with the glitter of his enemy-destroving 
sword. 


To him owes the fabric of kingdom its strength. 

To him owes the foundation of justice its durabilitv. 

Ever from the fountain of his victorious sword 

He fills the measure of infidels (re., terminates their lives). 

Heaven is a servant of his court. 

Morning is a mirror-holder to his face. 

■■ He is the pole of the heaven of the defence of religion and faith, the pivot of 
justice and sovereignty, Abu-l-muzaffar Shihabu-d-din Muhammad Sahibqiran-i-Thani 
Sh.vh Jah,an Padshah Ghazi. This building wore the dress and crown of completion 
m the course of seven years, at a cost of three lakhs of rupees, towards the end of the 
iwentysmh year of the prosperous reign corresponding with the vear of the Hiira one- 
thousand and sixty-three, God grant us all daily-increasing fadlities for prav'ers and 
.acquttatton o vtrtues by the blessings of the sincere intentions of this King, the defender 
of fatth : God revert the reward for guidance to the auspicious reign of this pious and 
intflligent Emperor. 0 Lord of the universe. Amen I” * 


1 chap. - 

• Hc-n,-e the p.tpiil.ir imnie Moti .Masjid or Pe.Trl .Mosque. 

\ •entitled Kh.ililu 1-lah or the Friend of God. 

' PP' ^54'^ > Lai if, pp 91 •4« 
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In the north-west corner of the upper gallery of the Macchi Bhawan courtyard 
stands a small but beautiful mosque called the Naginah Masjid. A still smaller mosque 
known as the Mina Alasjid is situated by the side of the Dlwan-i-Khass towards the 
south. Both these mosques were meant for the ladies of the Harem. One of them 
at least, if not both, was built by Shah Jahan, as will be seen from the following 
passage: — “About two hours {saat) before the dawn of morning the Emperor awakes 
from his sleep and in early rising tries to surpass the luminous sun. At that yery time, 
which is the best of the hours of day and night to receiye the eyerlasting (Diyine) 
fayour, he performs ablutions, prepares for the worship of the true God and goes to 
the mosque which has been built in the priyate apartments {^lalwafga/i) of the land 
of Akbarabad, Ready for the worship of the true God, he sits, with his face turned 
towards the qihlah on the prayer carpet, till the time for morning prayers comes. 
Of Shah Jahan’s palace in the Agra Fort Fergusson writes as follows : — ^ 

“ Nowhere is the contrast between the two styles more strongly marked than in 
the palace of Agra — from the red palace of Akbar, with its rich sculptures and square 
Hindu construction, a door opens into the white marble court of the hareem of Shah 
Jehan, with all its feeble prettiness, but at the same time marked with that peculiar 
elegance which is found only in the East. The court is not large, 170 ft. by 235 ft., 
but the whole is finished with the most elaborate care. Three sides of this are occu- 
pied with the residences of the ladies, not remarkable for size, nor, in their present 
state, for architectural beauty ; but the fourth, overhanging the river, is occupied by 
three white marble pavilions of singular elegance * * * * 

“ As in most Moorish palaces, the baths on one side of this court were the most 
elegant and elaboratelv decorated apartments in the palace. The baths have been 
destroved, but the walls and roofs still show the elegance with which they were adorned. 

“ Behind this, in the centre of the palace, is a great court, 500 ft. by 370 ft., sur- 
rounded bv arcades, and approached at the opposite ends through a succession of 
beautiful courts opening into one another by gateways of great magnificence. On one 
side of this court is the great hall of the palace — the Dewanni Aum — 208 ft. by 76 ft. 
supported by three ranges of arcades of exquisite beauty. It is open on three sides and 
with a niche for the throne at the back ***** 

“ Behind it are two smaller courts, the one containing the Dewanni Khas or private 
hall of audience, the other the hareem. The hall in the former is one of the most 
elegant of Shah Jehan’s buildings, being wholly of white marble inlaid with precious 
stones, and the design of the whole being in the best style of his reign. 

“ One of the most picturesque features about this palace is a marble pavilion, in 
two stories, that surmounts one of the circular bastions on the river face, between the 
hareem and the Dewanni Khas. It looks of an earlier style than that of Shah Jehan, 
and if Jehangir built anything here it is this.^’^ 

Aurangzeb, who kept Shah Jahan in custody in this fort for eight years (A.D. 1658- 
65), appears to have made no additions. Muhammad Ha^im, entitled the Khafi Khan 
tthe clandestine lord), who resided at Delhi during the latter part of his reign, where he 

' ^ Amal-i~^dlihy fol. 1 12 ; Latif p. 94) says that the Naginah Masjid was founded by Aarang/eb, but 

quotes no authority, 

2 Indiitn and Hasferyi Arclntecture, pp. 590 l. The Shah Burj, as we now see it, was built by Shah Jahan and 
not by Jahangir, as Feigiisaon suggests. 

2 B 
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compiled his history, speaks of the Fort in the following words: — 

“ As the Agra Fort, built (repaired?) by Sikandar Lodi, had been made of stone, 
brick and mortar. His departed Majesty (Akbar) commenced the building of a red 
stone fort, an exalted marble mosque and another delightful edifice in the eleventh year 
of his reign which is A.H. 973.^ It was completed in A.H. 980 and is a memorial of 
that monarch. It cost twenty lakhs of rupees. (Its dimensions are as follows :) circuit 
3,000 yards, height 30 yards, breadth of wall 10 yards, width of trench 30 yards, 
depth J2 yards Sikandari.’’'® 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier who left Agra for Bengal on the 25th of November 1663 
writes of this fort as follows : — 


“ The first Gate where the Governor of the Palace lies, is a long blind Arch, 
which leads you into a large Court all environ’d with Portico’s; like our Piazza in 
Covent-Garden. The Gallery in front is larger and higher than any of the rest, sus- 
tain’d by three ranks of Pillars, and under those Galleries on the other side of the 
Court, which are narrower and lower, are little Chambers for the Souldiers of the Guard. 
In the midst of the large Gallery, is a Nlch in the Wall, into which the king descends out 
of his Haram by a private pair of Stairs, and when he is in, he seems to be in a kind of 
a Tomb. He has no Guards with him then, for he has no reason to be afraid of any- 
thing ; there being no way to come at him. In the heat of the day he keeps himself 
there only with one Eunuch, but more often with one of his Children^ to fan him. The 
Great Lords of the Court stay below in the Gallery under the Nich all the while 

At the fartlKr end rf this Conrt is another Gate that leads into a second Court 
encompast nh Gallertes^underneath nhich, are little Chambers for some Officers of 
the Palace. The second Court carries you into a third, n'hich is the King’s Quaner 
an-yrfm,, had resolved to cover with Silver all the Arch of a Gallerv upon the right- 
hand .And a French-man. de by name, was to have done the work ■ 

but the King not finding any one in his whole Kingdom so capable as the Frenck-man 
was treat w„h the Porjugnls a, Goa about some important affair he had at L" 
time ; the design was laid aside : For they beinp afrairl nf u / • - r ° ^ ^ 

upon bis return to a.,.. This Gallery IsSt"' trel’d™!’ ^^'^d a^ 
gI:;- 1 Z There are several doors 1 er t e 

.°d 2; ::idi':; ::;e'::h"Aht T r 

open, there being nothing but a single Wall, no higher 'than for””' 

On the side that looks toward the River there f a f) T" ° 

Balcone, where the Kino- sits to see his Rr'o- f' ^ or a kind of out-jutting 

Before the CAW,, is aTajier; That ser«f ri’ T ‘t” 

design to have adorn'd all over with a kinrl ft . > ^^>oh Cha-jehan had a 

that should have represented to the life Grap'ls whe^jr"^ Enrraulds and Rubies 
green, and when they 


It is evitlcntly a mistake, since Abu-KF;i2) ' 

date of commencement as A.H. 972. ’ Albadaom, 


1 il? the thirty-first \ear of the Ilahi Frq th#* T ^ j - 
us, -a f.tr cultiv.ved iTnds and buildings, and\he\kSr ShTh-^"" 3^ digits in length was 

.nc,,nvcn,once caused by the variety of niensur^^ “ - cloth-measure. Seeing "hj 


Earishtah and '.^bdud-Hamia oti * • • 

“ I'rtamid all agree in giving the 
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begin to grow red. But this design which made such a noise in the World, and 
requir’d more Riches than all the World could afford to perfect, remains unfinish'd ; 
there being only three Stocks of a Vine in Gold, with their leaves, as the rest ought to 
have been ; and enamel'd in their natural colours, with Emralds, Rubies and Granates 
wrought into the fashion of Grapes. In the middle of the Court stands a great Vat to 
bathe in, 40 feet in diameter, cut out of one entire grey-stone, with steps wrought out of 
the same stone w'ithin and without. 

Of later buildings, one popularly but erroneously called the Mandir (temple) 
deserves notice, for it is a memorial of the supremacy of the Jats in the eighteenth 
centurv. It is situated north of the Macchi Bhawan, with a courtvard in front enclosed 
on three sides by cloisters. The following Persian inscription on its north facade 
shows that it was built by Raja Ratan;— 


; ; 


^ 4*15 u: 
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1 IA1 

“ He is Sufficient. 


In the name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

When by the presence of Maharaj Prithi-Indfa Shu j 
This fort was illumined and adorned, 

The just and mighty Raja Ratan * 

Nain Sukh Faujdar, the generous, 

Built according to orders this abode of pleasure — 

A happy monument of immortality. 

May the enemv of its founder be crest-fallen ! 

May his well-wisher be cheerful and happy of mind ! 

Last night the crier (angel) pointed out 

This happy building for the rival of Paradise.’’^ 

A.H. 1 182 (A.D. 1768). 

The later history of the Fort till its occupation by the British in A.D. 1803 is 
not of much importance, but before leaving the subject it would perhaps be advisable 
to explain the purposes for which the Palace buildings were used by their founder Shah 

^ Six voyages of Jean Baptiste Tavernier (made English by J. Phillips, London, 1678), Pt. IL Book L 
Chap, VII, p. 4Q. 

^ Probably Nawab v5huia‘u-d*daulah (Elliot’s History of India ^ VoK VIII, p. 223) is meant, and Prilhi-Indr.'i 
a mere appellation signit\ ing the Indra of the earth. 

* Elliot’s History of India, Vol. V III, p. 365* 

The chronogramist does not appear to be a man of learning. Besides the several defects of language and 
verse ihe words and not should have given the date required. 


2B2 
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Jahan. His court chronicler speaking of the manner in which His Majesty divided his 


time goes on to say : — 

“ About two or three gharls after sun-rise the Emperor puts forth his mercy- 
crowned head through the window which is called in the Hindi language the jharoka-i- 
darshan. The people make obeisance and their temporal and spiritual desires are 
gratified. He sits here often for two gharls, and sometimes more or less than this 
according to the quantity or scarcity of state affairs, and the rise or fall of the cheerful- 
ness of his disposition. The object of the institution of this mode of audience, which 
originated with His departed Majesty Akbar (enlightened be his reason), is that the 
majority of subjects may by their presence at the rise of the skv-adorning sun and the 
appearance of the world-conquering luminary (the Emperor) receive first of all, without 
any obstacle or hindrance, the blessing of light and the light of the (rovalj favour in 
this space, which is large like the mind and hand of the generous ; that the harassed and 
oppressed ina\ freel\ represent their wants and desires ; and that the administrators of 
justice may grasp the substance of a case and lay it before His most holy Majesty in 
the Daulat* I\hana-i-Ehass-o- Amm or the Eh alwat- Ivh ana which is known as the Ghusl- 
Khana and which the world-conquering Emperor (^ah Jahan) has named the Daulat- 
Khana-i-Khass as will be mentioned, to enable him to make a personal enquiry and 
decide it according to the illustrious (Muhammadan! Law. 

In this \ er \ space pass before the most holy iroval) eve the furious wild man- 


killing elephants which it is quite unsafe to bring in the Daulat-Khana-i- Khass-o- 
Amm. It is also in this large space ' that the elephant fight which is peculiar to the 
kings of India and worthy of the amusement of exalted sovereigns is arranged No 
doubt, without such a large space the combat of such a pair of demon-countenanced 
mountain-shaped (beasts) cannot take place. During their fight and pursuit a world is 
trodden under the hands and feet of the two four-pillared Bisutuns.^ 

Time by the two combating elephants 
Kills on the spot a world like a ^at 

o 


' attempted to breed mountain-moving. 

I,ne-break.ng elephant.^ .m the i„d,vid„als of this species, excellent in quality 1. 
"■el as ,n stze^ "htc have been produced in this exalted reign, togeler 'with 
perfect tndtv.duals of all other an, mal life, have never in any age been heart of, nruch 
less seen, Sotnet.mes, accord, ng to the cheerfulness of the (royal) disposition, as manv 
as four or five patrs are set to fight. In this very space the mountain-shlped and 
",nd-l,ke.fleet elephants are caused to run after horses that the former Lv get 

accustomed to a tack brave horsemen in battles. In the same large area His Maie^v 
reviews horses of the victorious anrt fE v- s u riis iviajesi} 


> Here it reas that on the sQth of nhu.|Aa^^j^v u A~TTA i 

ttiskcd called the Sidhkar and the other untusked named the S'" ^ ® combat of two royal elephants, one 

tret apart to renett the struftgle with fresh vigour But instep,! fight the beasts 

/eb and rolls down the prince and his horse The nrinee ‘he Sidhkar attacks Aurane- 

Sidhkar. An interesting .account of it is given bv the rnnrt ’ t! fights with the 

Pt I, pp. 4S9-Q,A. .Many eulogies .ere .ritten on the occa L" 

TAlib Kalim is with the v^riter. ’ ‘ rnanusenpt copy of the one composed by Abu 

■' Bhutan. UK without pillar, is the name of a mountain in Persia. 
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Khana-i-Khass-0 ‘Aiv.rn, which is of extreme beauty and purity with carpets on its 
floor, covered bv a portico of cloth for protection from the sun, and the rain, and en- 
closed on three sides bv a balustrade 50 yards long and 15 broad with three entrances. 
The people gain the fortune of Ku’nish^ salutation) and realize their objects. The 
exalted princes stand on the right and left, and sit down when so ordered. The majority 
of servants gain the honour of standing at the foot of the window {atwan i with tlieir backs 
towards the balustrade, and some, who are distinguished by a closer connection, (stand) on 
the right and left of that exalted chamber in order of ranks. The administrators stand 
in front of the jharoka in order of rank, and lay before His most holy Majesty the 
political and financial affairs. The requests of nmnsa^dars are presented by great 
Pakhshis.^ Manv are honoured with services and additions fto their pays or ranks) ; 
some, who come from different provinces and parts of the royal dominion to the v/ry//- 
exalted court, gain the fortune of admittance ; and a number, who are appointed to the 
governorships of provinces and other services, obtain permission and through the Mlr- 
dtish (Master of ordnance;, the Musharraf (clerk) of artillery, the Ba^tsJjs. the Ahadis. 
and the matchlockmen pass before the royal sight which is effective as alchemy. 
Such of them as deserve favour are pointed out. The ministers of His Majesty's own 
affairs, such as the d//> Sdnian (Head steward) and Dra;dn-i-Buyiitdt (minister of the 
household?), present to His most holy Majesty various requests. The Emperor gives 
each such an extempore replv as astonishes the Mercury-like ’ IVanTrs and the ex- 
perienced old Bitikcjns!^ The presents and petitions of exalted princes, governors of 
provinces, Faujddrsf Ba^is_hTs and other administrators are laid before His Majesty 
bv the favourites of the court. The petitions of the heaven-exalted gems {i.e.. princes' 
and nobles of the kingdom are perused by the Emperor himself, and the purport of the 
applications of other servants is represented to him by certain functionaries. The 
Prime Minister {Sadr-i- Kul) of the Empire lavs before His Majesty a part of petitions 
forwarded bv other ministers, which are worthy of the royal notice. He reports the 
wants and circumstances of those deserving maintenance such as sayyids and sj^ai^is. 
the learned and the righteous. The requests of this class of people are complied r\ith, 
and each receives in order of merit an amount in cash in His most holy Majesty’s 
presence. A special functionarv presents to His most exalted Majesty reminders 
about mansabs, jdgJrs, amounts in cash, cases of finance and cash-keepers and other 
royal orders. The servants of stables pass horses and elephants before the blessed 
(royal) eye according to the usual custom. The regulation for mustering animals ® and 

refunding ^ monev received from the Government for their food in case of their wretched 
& 

^ For regulations reg'arding' the ^iivnisp , see Aiti^ Translation, \ ol. I. pp. t50“6o. Sijddh (prostration) ua> 
maintained during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, but on the accession of Shah Jahiin it was his first order to 
abolish it and allow instead of it the znmlvhos ^kissing the ground) which was in its turn repealed in the tenth year 
of his reign and a fourth fasltm introduced. Bdd^hdh Ndmuh, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. iio; \ ol. II, p. 237* Ahi-> Trans 
lation, Vol. I, p. 213, note 2. 

- BakhshI, a general or commander-in-chief, wbo is also the Paymaster. 

2 It means clever like the planet Mercury, which is called the Munsln-i-fal'ik (the scribe of the heaven), 
because it is supposed to exert a propitious influence on letters. 

^ Bitikchi, a word of Turkish origin, signifying a writer or scribe. For the function of the Btiikcjii, see Atn. 

Translation, Vol. 11 . p. 47- 

^ Vide Ain, Translation, Vol. II, p. 40* * Ibidem, Vol. 1 , pp. 213-6. ' Ibidem, Vol I. op 217-., 
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plight and leanness, is one of the innovations of His late wise Majestv Akbar. The 
special functionaries bring before the royal sight, which is effective like alchemv, the 
servants of amirs along with their horses which have been newlv branded or subjected 
to the repetition of the mark,^ with the object that in case thev or their horses be in a 
wretched condition the Tahlnhasju * should be liable to the roval reproach not to be 
again guilty of negligence. After four and sometimes five s^harls, according to the 
scarcity or quantity of requests and affairs of the servants of God, His Majesty goes 
from this place to the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass. where he honours the throne of prosperity. 
In the reign of His Majesty (Akbar), whose abode is heaven, between the Diwan- 
Khana (^hall of audience) and the royal Harem there was a room in which the Emperor 
used to bathe. In this place some courtiers (/z'Z. adherents of the royal carpet) received 
admittance, and the bl-^Cin (Prime Minister) and the Ba^shl (Paymaster) also, beino- 
honoured by the royal presence, presented to the Emperor their urgent requests. In 
the course of time this Khalwat-kadah (private apartment), for the reason of having a 
hammam (bath-room) built near it, became known by the name of the GIiusl-Khrina, 
and so it was on the lips of the high and the low, but now it is called bv the public thJ 
Daulat-Khana-i-Khass (private palace) as the most holy Majesty (Shah Jahan) has 
named it. In this place he writes replies to certain urgent petitions in his own blessed 
hand. In reply to some requests made to His most exalted Majesty through the 
Wakil, Wazlr or officers in charge of presenting petitions of the Sfcbahddrs ^(gover- 
nors) the eloquent secretaries write inevitable orders, as these issue from the in'spired 
(royal) tongue. These orders, when finished, receive the honour of the revision of the 
prudent and careful Emperor, who makes corrections if there be anv mistakes in 
language or omission of matter. Of the fortunate princes, he who is sdhtb-i-risalat ^ 
writes on the back of the inevitable (royal) order and seals it. At the bottom of the 
letter the Dl^dn adds his own signature. The orders, inevitable like Destiny are then 
sent to the sacred to be ornamented with the splendid exalted seal, which is with 

Her Majesty of high birth. Mumtazu-z-zamarn (Jaj-Mahall). In this Khalwat-kadah ihe 
great ministers present affairs relating to royal and pays of officials, and dispose of 
them. ^I^over ^ Pnme Minister lays before His most holy Majestv the requests 
of the needy and the pious Emperor makes them prosperous by granting, accorcfing to 
mewit, land to many, money to some, daily expenses to others, and ofhers a^ain he 
relieves from indigence by throwing into the skirts of their demand alms sums of money 
from the gold treasures, or bestows upon them a (rich) woman. A par’t of the time he 

spends in seeing the works of exalted magical artists such as lapfdaries enamellers 
etc. fine superintendents of the work of roval hnilri; • ^ 

wonder-working rare masters lav before the critical (rov^M^ 

The roval which is illustrious Itke he 2 l ' n ' 

stroo, butldiugs, which, according 1 the “"“T If) ““ 

toralong time with a mute tongue of their' master's hior”' 

J ^aster s high magnanimity and sublime 

= V/iif .-ilH, Translation, Vol. I , pp, 755.7. ~ ' 

Ml. HlAhmann in his note on the ma,!sabs 'sav.s The \! „ kj • 
tthiUt the troops (.i their rontiiigcnts arc called Ubindt (followcrsf T tainAtiydn (appointed) 

/oKOt.vo- (paymaster, colonel).” .t;,,, Translation. Vol. I tah>>bashL the Man9abdar himself, or his 

■’ Probably ,.nc ,n charge o! the royal correspondence. ' ^ ‘ 
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fortunu, and for atjes to come are memorials of his abode and love of ornamentation and 
puritv. The majority of buildings he designs himself, and in the designs prepared by 
clever masons after a long consideration he makes appropriate alterations and asks 
proper questions. On the approved design the strong pillar of state and firm arm of 
sovereignty, Yamlnu-d-daulah Asaf KTan (the Emperor's father-in-law), writes explana- 
tions of the holy (royal) orders for the guidance of masons and overseers of buildings. In 
this peaceful reign the work of building has reached such a point as astonishes the fastidi- 
ous tourist and the magical masters of this incomparable art. Details will be given in 
their proper places and the pen be made a painter and the book painted. Sometimes birds 
and beasts of prev are brought before the exalted eye. For a short time the Emperor is 
occupied with the amusement of fairy-countenanced, mountain-shaped, wind-like-fleer, 
fiery-tempered, lightning-natured and Btirdq^-hoxn horses .which the skilful trainers gallop 
in the court' of the Daulat-h^ana-i-Khass. Four or five g’tarls of the dav pass in these 
transactions. Notwithstanding that the Emperor of the age has appointed wise, intelligent 
and God-fearing men to the exalted posts of judges, ministers and superintendents of 
justice, on each Wednesday he rises without fail from the j haroka-i-dorshan, and makes 
bv his presence the Daulat-Khana-i-h^ass an emulation-exciter of the exalted Paradise, 
in order to make an enquiry into the grievances of the broken-hearted oppressed 
persons. On that dav of justice none are admitted but the ministers of justice, 
Muftis^ several honest and pious scholars, and some amirs who are constant attend- 
ants of the court. The ministers of justice call petitioners one bv one before the 
Emperor and lay their cases before His most exalted Majesty. The Emperor, who is a 
protector of the oppressed and destroyer of tyrants, takes each case gently and cheer- 
fully and orders according to the fatwd (sentence) of the (divine' doctors. If he 
punishes, he does so with the permission of the (Islamic) Law. As for the suppliants 
from distant parts, whose cases cannot be decided but in their native land, the exalted 
orders are issued to the governors concerned that they should prudently and justly dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, redress the grievance and administer justice to the oppressed, 
and that otherwise they should send the plaintiff and defendant to the court of justice 
and equity in the capital of Akbarabad, which is the head-quarter of the banners of 
glory. After finishing the transactions of the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass the Emperor goes 
to the Shah Burj which in height reaches to the seventh heaven and in strength rivals 
the wall of Alexander.* In this exalted abode none but the fortunate and powerful 
princes and a few courtiers {lit. adherents of the royal carpet) are admitted without 
special permission, so much so that even the Khidmatgdrs would not come in without 
orders, but rather delay the work they are entrusted with. His Majesty talks with the 
Wazlr on some state affairs, the disclosure of which is not advisable for the Govern- 
ment, and on the contents of orders, inevitable like Destiny, which should be written 
to the amirs living at a distance, and which political interests cannot allow to be 
revealed. The urgent affairs relating to imperial lands and salaries of the mansabdars, 

* The celebrated animal smaller than a mule and bigger than an ass, which our Prophet rode on the night of 
his ascension to heavens. 

* Now called the Macchi Bhawan. 

* M lift I is one who pronounces a religious sentence. 

^ This wall was built against the inroads of Gog and Magog. 
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which have not been laid before His Majesty in the Daulat-Khana i-Khass. are presented 
by the Woslr and disposed of. In this exalted abode of fortune the Emperor sits for 
two or three gharis, and sometimes more in case of the pressure of work. About the 
mid-day His Majesty makes the auspicious Harem an emulation-exciter of Paradise bv 
his august advent. As soon as the time for afternoon {Ziihr) pravers approaches, he per- 
forms his prayers and devotions and takes his food. That the affairs mav be performed 
with a fresh brain and cheerful mind, he sleeps a little at noon according to the sublime 
habit of the Prophet, upon whom be noble blessings and salutations. Even in the 
sacred Harem the Emperor, unlike other negligent Kings, instead of indulging in carnal 
lusts and sensual pleasures, is occupied with granting requests of the poor. The chaste 
and innocent Satiyun-nisa Khanam who owing to her confidence, eloquent tongue, 
excellent service and noble etiquette is fortunate enough to serve Her Majestv of hio-h 
birth, the Queen of the age, in the performance of urgent work and the transaction of 
business, always presents to that illustrious and chaste Queen the ret|uests of the poor 
and helpless; and that lady of the auspiciousWtccn lays them before the God-worshipping 
Emperor. A world thus realizes their objects. Poor women receive according to 
their condition land, daily allowance or cash. Some unmarried girls, who, owing to their 
poverty and indigence cannot afford necessaries of marriage, receive, according to their 
family and condition, ornaments, clothes, money and other things which are indispens- 
able for the ceremony, and are married to their equals. Every dav in this most sacred 
palace a considerable amount of money and ornaments is spent under this head After 
the evening CSr) prayers His Majesty sometimes goes ,0 the /Wn oftheDauU- 
^ana-i-hJlMs-o- .Amm where blessed servants gain the fortune of performing the 
A„c;"s/c The public affairs are transacted according to the time available, and the 
KaMcins (mounting guards), called in the Hindi language the chau.Uar,. hand 
over he (arntour .' Hts Majesty has the good fortune to 'sav his sun-se, 
(.l/,,gir,J) prayers with other men tn the Daulat-Khana-i-Khass, Alter these pravers 
he ,s busy for about four or five i„ ,he management of s'tate affairs in the same 

va a t'-.h ’ ' ’ " “" '"S “> abundance of camphor-candles in 

various me odie '’T‘"“' b^iWing he sometimes attends .0 

arious melodies of sonpters and musicians. The practice of the wise Emperor in 

S::e™T: SvThetd' n,i„u.e mtenectnal 

is umma,gin:h,e: ft is cleat jra^jh^beamvAltljEt 

of singing, has a great effect in ravishinraL^and 

in case of indiscreet children. For thir reason no t'^ ' “ "'"'d, as for instance 

that the people of high mountains and inh^ran, TZl "" “d"' 

music' The aniDlitiifie nf i i j orests and deserts have their own 

flowerv meanings and delightJuTsubSts a“d^"eD 

glances as these are combined in the I rf' • ^ variety of airs and 

of them is found in other musics lu -h '^,^“1!'°' “ ’’“"‘‘"'"'''b "or a thousandth 

,ucted the world like t,: c^rm 

slaves of beauty are captives of it. ^ ^ foreign critics of music and 


* Ain, Translation, \o\, 


pp. iu9, 257. 
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T1t.‘ t‘ir bjronv.*-; all (‘v/ wht-i i!t- s!n^\T app ^ars in full. 

Tht* cvu buconius all uar when the nmsic'ian plavs on iho luic.^ 

Many puro-hoartt^d 5/7//^' and world-ronounring asc'otics in iho bcaint if ul assembly 
of music and ccstacv have ca>ilv given tln^ir life to their Beloved (God^ and handed 
\vith open countenance the trust of lih^ to Him, A full account is not required, for it 
is widely known. After performing these things, the Emperor says his night ■'IsJul) 
pravers and goes to tbe ^ah Burj. If there is anv work which has not been done in 
the Daulat-K hana-i' K hass. he summons the Prime [Minister and Bd/^ishls and disposes 
of It. Being prudent and hardworking hv does not put off the wi'irk of to-dav till 
tooiKwrow, but (^on the ('ontrarv'i the w'ork of to-morrow he d('>es to-day ana their goes to 
the auspicious H^ircni where h^* amuses his nrind for two or three gJuD'Js with ht\'iring 
the delightful music, after which he puts his wisdom-fi^stering head on tht‘ pillow of 
sleep with a waking mind and vigilant intelk*ct. That His Majt^sty mar fall into a 
sweet slei^p, the t^loquent mmnbers of the assi*ml)lv rtead behind the veil w'urks on 
biography and history ('ontaining an acu'ount of prophiUs and saints and t‘ra‘nt> oi the 
rt‘igns of (rid kings and t‘mptT(rrs, which arc mtamrirs of vigilance for the bK'Ssed who 
take warning and rmnimscamces of pardon for tht* t‘nHght(.‘n(‘d wh(r art.* iortunate, e^pe- 
ciallv the Memoirs oi Babar and the Zafar Namah.rvhich (orntains annals and conquest 
of the r(.*ign oi His lati* ^Ia]t‘stv the Siihiluji)\in (limur). T. he whok" time trf his 
pious slei*p is abtrur two pali<irs. His Maje-sty <rften says that it is a pity to pa^s in 
the sleep of nt.*ghgt‘n('e, as many unthankful imprudent pt*rsons and ungrateful b(rdr-- 
pampiTing ft*llow's do, tht.* timt" which can btuter be spent in adminmtering ju^tue, 
nourishing people, performing iirgt*nt affairs oi the w'trrld, granting requests of the poor, 
storing up means of Gtrd’s pleasure and offering thanks for the gift of sorereigntr. 


Ai r Bakhsh. 


^ Speakini;^ of the sini^ers of Shah Jahan s reign BloGimann says: *' Dm iny ShoL-Jah/m s iLk ^ ' 

Jagnath.who received from Shah-Jahan the title ot Kabrai ; Dirang ; and i^ai Khan, who got ^ 

tVx'can of excellence). Lai Khan was son-inUaw to Bilas, son ot 1 an^en. JagnaUi an 
w^^ere both weighed in silver, and rcceivt-d each 4.500 rupees, Ahij Iranslation, \ ul. L, p. 013 .. 

' Siif/s. an ordei of Muhammadan mystics, 

^ JBadsAVi Narnau, Vol. I, IT. L pp. 144-54-. ^ 
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A mong the most interesting antiquities of Baluchistan are the Guhrbands, or, as 
their name implies, the “ Dams of the Zoroastrians or fire worshippers,” which are 
to be found throughout the country lying to the south and south-west of Kalat and also in 
Kharan. These curious structures are scattered in great numbers throughout the hilly 
Jhalawan country, from Stirab near Kalat as far as the Hab river vallev on the south 
and so far westward as MaTikai ; but perhaps the most interesting examples are to be 
found in the Lakoryan and Saruna valleys and in the vallev of the Hab. Nothing, 
indeed, is more remarkable than the number of these dams, which are to be seen by a 
traveller passing through the Hab valley, as soon as he begins to leave the wider plains 
which occur at the southern end of its course. It would appear that, at one tiniie, the 
whole valley was lined with the terraces formed bv them, and thev must have been 
constructed with enormous labour. There is no inlet or corner of the mountains which 
border the valley, where flood water would be likely to rush down after heavv rain, that 
does not possess its well-built dam of great stones, sometimes almost colossal in its 
size and strength. They are usually found in the narrow valleys, which now-a-davs 
present a barren, stony appearance, and are always placed either on declivities or across 
the mouths of ravines, or where the valleys are wide, at right angles to the mountains, 
which surround them, and jutting out into the plain. Their solidity and size are propor- 
tionate to the steepness of the declivity, and so to the force of the floods which would 
descend after ram. Sometimes they are strengthened by buttresses or walls whicb 
support them. Those built across ravines are particularlv solid and high, and advan- 
tage has been taken in many cases of the rocks at the side of the ravines to form a sort 
of foundation for the building. Where, however, there is only a gentle slope, they are 
narrow and low. A single dam seldom occurs, but several are generallv found to have 
been coastructed one below the other, so as to form a succession of terraces. 

At the present time, some part of nearly every dam has been swept away, leaving 
open the mouths of most of the ravines, down which sweep the floods, caused by the 

occasional heavy storms occurring in these parts. These floods carry with them the 

)o t gra\t‘ rocki^ and shingle, which cover the mountain slopes, andleav^e nothing but 
arrenness behind. But unbreached dams are occasionally to be seen, and here the 
u eftect of throwing these massive structures across the declivities and ravines can 
be realized ; for, on the upper side, a fine plain is always to be found on which the 
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present inhabitants have, even now, some sparse euhivatiim. An insiai^'t* (>f ihis knul 
is to be found at Pirr, not far to the south of Kouro in the Ijal) valli'V, arul cv* 11 inno- 
striking is the plain formed in the Gandav basin, between S.iruna and (J.isinu 0. b\ iwn 
dams on the east and west of the valh^v respeetivtdv. Tin* dam on iln* (■a^I lull\ ‘Im’ \ 
to forty feet above the surface of the ravine whiidi originally took off tln^ di.imag* . 
The Gandav basin is not less than a mile square, but, so great is the age ol 1 hr rnroank- 
ment, that an alluvial deposit has now been formed ov(‘r the whole ar< a and n a* h* > 
to within a few' feet of the top of the dam. So largely, indeed, has the lr\rl of the 
valley been raised, that flood water is now taken off at a point to the north of tin* \ 
which must have been far above the level ot tlu‘ suriace, wJien tlu‘ dam was jire 
fornK‘d. 

The country, in W'hich these dams are built, obtains its water-supply frnm thr 
o(’casional heavy storms, whic'h swet‘p over it gtmerallv in julv and Augiisi, and m e 
few' minutes the waiter rushers off the hard rocky surfaca* in chwastating Hoods, in those 
pla('es W'here there are no artificial means of rtttaining it. Tin* total ay<-ragr rainlal! at 
Kalat is only about seven inches, and that in the Jhalawan ('ountrv mav b<* said, almost 
with ('(.Ttaintv, not to exceed ten. 

Several me*thods of construction appear to havt* b(*(*n emplovt'd m rri rMno th.* 
dams. The most common form is a series of platforms, from 2 to 4 im high, immg 
in successiv(*ly receding steps, and gradually narrowing t^nvards tin* top. khn h ot 
these platforms W'as made bv the construction of tw'o low' paralh*! walls uitli roughly 
shaped stone*, the blocks varying in size* from a foot to two fe(*t scjuare, and thr mo r\.il 
botweam the walls being filled with mud, rubble and gravf*!. The next plaitorm m hss 
wide, the decrease* in size varying in differe*nt plai'es ; sonietinn*s it is b 0* n.iriou. r, 
c . 4 feet on eithe*r side. som(*times it is only about a foot. On the up[)or sid,-, / . 
the side tow'ards the declivity, from whu'h the rush of W'ater would ('omo, tin* su ps 
thus formt*d have bet*n filled in, either naturally or ariifimall v. bv stora-s and ru iJA 
[bird against them. This type of dam is very ('ommonlv met with m the Hah r 
\alley. Part of the Pir Munaghara Gabrband has been constnu'ted on tins j^rim i[)le 
Tht* S(‘cond type is formed of yt*rv large slabs of stone whudi havo I'f-ru rouglilv 
shap<*d and are set t(ygetht‘r with great regularity, thi* larger chips, which wi rr (h ve in <! 
in dressing the stont*s. bt*ing used to fill in tht* interstu'es and to keep the bouldors m 
positir>n. Some of the boulders thus us(*d are some 4' bv 2] bv i ]' in s]/e ( )n the 
upper side of the boulders, thus p!a('ed in position, an additional breastwork was tornn d 
from the smallt‘r chips of the stont*s, <dav and rubbish, d he most typical rxampi* ot 
this kind is the Ahmad Band in tln^ Saruna val!(*v ( ma/c PI. LXl, and fig i ) 

A third type* (a>nsists of a massive stone wall. su[)ported bv buttr^'s'.f s f^i die 
haver suh* and having a sloped breast-work on the upper. The dam at Pir MunagliaM. 
in tb<* Saruna yall<*y. is a good spe*('ime*n of thi.s kind 1 1'A/c IH. b XI) 

The length ot the dam^ varies with the width of tin* ravine or valley, across w Im li 
they arc ('(in>tru('tcci. SonK-timcs thev .arc oniv .a few v.ard-' I"ii,c, aiul xmiicMiih ' .i' n'. 

I he case of the Ahtnad Band, tlu'x run for half a imh* or more. 

It will be s<‘en. therefore, that their ('onstnution w<is a work of immensr !a:>oijr, 

< nergy and ingenuity; one* might almost sav, of gnat e^ngineoring '-kill. It is aiso 
obvious that they have been constructed by a pec>ple other thantlu'se now li\mg m 
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the countr'v, for the latter are only now emerging from barbarism, and have no notion 
of the use of stone in building. Even in cases in which small breaches have occurred in 
the ancient dams, and where they are still useful for purposes of irrigation and raising 
crops, the existing inhabitants only fill up the breaches with earth, and not with 
stones. 

To turn now to a detailed description of some of the more important dams, which 
have been personallv visited, the most important include a dam at the entrance of the 
Bahlur or Bahlol valley, near Diwana Thana in the Hab vallev, and the Ahmad and 


Pir Muna gh ara Gabrbands, in the Saruna vallev. Thev lie a little more th.an ;i 
hundred miles from Karachi about 1,000 fei't tibove se.a level : the former in about 26 
5' N, 67° 25' E, and the latter in about 26"' 20' X, 67" 20' E, and can easilv be re.ached 
in the cold weather. The Bahlur vallev i^ shoun as Bhtilur on the 8-mile maps pub- 
lished by the Survey of India; the Sarunti vallev is marked -Saran. 

The Bahlur or Bahlol valley, which is in the Lew Tracts of Las Bela, consists of 
a btisin hemmed in by high mounttiins, and the whole of its draintim- issues from a 
gorge on the west side, to join the Kinri river a little below. At the point where the 
dam is situated, the gorge is 110 ytirds wide, and an attempt w;is evidentlv mark", 
when the dam was constructed, to lill np the whole of the sptice intervening 
between the high rock^ sides, which skirt the ru'er bed Traces of the datu <are 
visible on both sides, advantage having been taken of the natural rock, in both 


cases, to form ;i foundation for, and support to, the dam. The bre.adth of that 
part of the dam, which is still standing on the right side of the stre.am, is 80 feet, and 
the height 70 feet, dimensions which indicate the vastn.-ss of the work. It has been 


constructed with horizontal lavers of stones brought from the neighbouring hills and 
mixed with mud and gravel: the whole appears to have been faemd bv large stones, 
some of whn'h must have required several men to lift them {vide PI. LX, a). Oti the 
upper side is a sloping bn ast -work. The dam, after it h;id been built, appears to 
have been instrumental in collecting enough water to enable the residents to cultivate 

now thought of ; for the present inhtdtitants rehite a storv that, 

when their ^inct*st0rs WtTe dK^^'’ine fnr -nr } r * u ... r i i 

trtcibure lung ago in the vicinitv of the dam, 

they eaine across traees of rict-hu>ks. 


w * ^ the size of which brings it into prominent notice, is that situated 

/I Eak, near Kotiro, in the Hab river valley. It has an 

‘ \ ils height is about 30 feet. It is built on very 

niany very large stones were used m its construction. It has no w 

>-en xeaeiec in the centre, and the ground above it, instead of being a fertile alluvial 
plain, m n, clung mure than a stony waste. 

Ah .^’^1 '"r TT'* however, than the two dams just mentioned, are the 

""" ‘"''hed, and the dam near Pir 

Munaghara m the Saruna valley. The Ahmad Band lies some three or four miles 

li.-s oil ^_he Mengal fhdua at Saruna, and a plan of it is annexed. It 

Icrm'th f' yh/ y the vallev under the slopes of ^he Chappar Hill. The total 
E-wlwf die wall and breast-work, which are still standing, i72,35o feet ; and it will be 
‘ - 11 m two sm-tions forming an obtuse angle, with a side dam at the eastern 
no Lach section is bu.lt at right angles to the general slope of the ground. 
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The dam uri^inallv cxtcndi'd up tu the Chappar Hill, and its total length was 
3,241 feet : but Hoods in the stream, which is shown in the plan, evidently carried awav 
the portion shown bv a broken line, which measures 50S feet. Parts of the dam have 
been washt'd <awav ;it other points and the breaches have been filled up with earth in 
modern tinn-s The dam is composed of a wall 5'x6'-io", made of massive stones 
on the lower side with .a sloping brettst-work on the upper. The measurements of the 
stone blocks <are kiirlv unihmm, their length varying from 3’-S" to 3'-io'', their breadth 
from ife" to 2S’k ;md their depth from 12” to 15". '1 hey were evidently quarried on 
the trap hill ;tt a place called Ahmad Dhor, three or four hundred vards from 
the wi-st end of the dam, but by what means they were brought down to the dam, 
no one can s;iy. They were c'ertainlv dressed in situ, for the whole of the upper 
brea>t-work of the d;itu is covered with large and small chips. The rock, of which 
the bhwks tire composed, is readily fractured with anv other kind of hard stone. 
Some of the larger chips were used for keeping the blocks in place in the wall bv 
insertion in the interstices, and the illustration (PI. LX, o') shows the regularitv of 
the construction. The level of the ground on the upper side of the dtim htis been 
raised bv con^tant tilluvium severtil feet higher than that below the dam. There 
appetirs to have bi-en a building me.asurlng 19'x 16' at the eastern corner. N^o traces 
of met;d were found on this or anv other dam, nor does mortar appear to have been 
used in tmv c;ise. 

The Pir Munagjiani dam diffi'rs both from the Btdilur and the Ahmad Band, and 
is more rmmirkable th;in either of them. A plan is .attachial, but unfortumitelv it does 
not show the whole extent of the dtim. Slightly to the east of the extremitv of the 
hill, which is shown on the east side of the pkin, is a depression with a slope to the 
southwtird, and tnices of the continuation of the dam are to be seen crossing this 

depression to another hill, Iving north .and south, and p.andlel to the hill on the 

extrmue west of the pkan. A very Largi' .area w;is thus eiudosed, sufficient to form a 
vast reservoir. The Pir Munaghar.a dam, like the Ahmad Band, was constructed in 
two sections, the stvle of building employed differing in eac'h case. The section on 
the west, which is 1,166 feet long, consisted of a wall i 5L feet high rising in ten tiers, 
th;it at the top being 12 feet wide, and that at the bottom .about 24 feet. On the 
uppcT side, a vast artifnaal breast-work of loose stones was constructed, the whole 
width of wall and breast-work amounting to 150 feet. In the I'entre are the remains 
of what was evidently a sluice or escape-channel, the course of which across the 

dam and breast -work can still be traced, though it has long since fallen into decav 

(PI. LX, O. 

But the force of the water coming from the slope of the hill on the south 
appears to have breached the eastern end of this original dam, and so the builders 
constructed another one, consisting of a buttressed wall and breast-work, which umt 
the first at an obtuse angle close to the site of the sluice- The buttresses of the w.al) 
arc circular in most cases, but rectangular in others. The circular buttresses have a 
radius of 8 feet, and an arc measuring 28 feet. The rectangular ones art.' 10 feet 
square. Both kinds are built on each side of the w.all, which is 6 feet thick {vide plan, 
section on B. B.). d he blocks of stones used in maldng the wall were some of them 
as much as 4' bv 2 by 4k The whole length of the dam as reconstructed is 3,087 
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feet, but, as already explained, this does not include the portion on the east which does 
not appear on the plan. Such a work, though built without mortar, would do honour to 
the engineering skill of the present dav. 

What, it may be asked, were the uses to which these enormous dams were put? 
It has been suggested by some that they w'ere defence w'orks, bv others that thev 
W'ere reservoirs, and again that they were the result of a systematic attempt at once 
to prevent denudation of the country, to form deposits of alluvial soil, and to retain 
the moisture brought by the heavy floods, which occur at such long intervals in this 
part of Baluchistan. The first theory hardly appears to merit serious consideration, 
for in a hilly country of this description the bottoms of ravines could at no time have 
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been capable, or in need of defence. Moreover, the nrnltltude and nbiqni.v of .he dams 
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retained by smaller terraces. The latter could not have suflRced for regular barrages 
or tanks. The moisture, thus retained, must not only have enabled the inhabitants to 
cultivate the soil, but also to obtain a supply of drinking water from Mells, a very 
important matter in this thirsty land. In support of this theory it may be remarked that, 
where the dams are still standing, large alluvial plains have been formed, but where they 
have been breached, the soil has eroded, leaving only the bare gravelly surface, of 
which the hills are composed. 

Mr. Vredenburg, of the Geological Survey of India, who^aw some Gabrbands 
near Zard in Kharan, considers that the soil of the plain formed bv the dams, was 
brought from the plains below the mountains at immense cost of labour and carriage, 
and heaped against the dams. ^ Is it not also possible, as an alternative, that some of 
the silt which, in the ordinary course of detrition, would have reached the plains below 
the mountains, was held up by the dams and gradually formed the alluvial terraces 
above them ? The circumstance of the Gandav plain, already quoted, with its 
deposit of silt of vast depth, does not, it would seem, bear out Mr. Vredenburg’s 
theory. The question is capable of decision by microscopical examination of silt 
specimens. 

Who, again, were the people who built the structures? The question is one 
which wall, in all probability, never be satisfactorily solved. That they are of 
considerable age is evidenced by the depth of the alluvial deposits above those dams 
which are still standing intact. 1 have already referred to the Gandav valley, where 
the deposit caused by the dam must be quite 30 feet deep, and centuries must have 
elapsed to cause such an accretion. Again, the systematic construction of the dams 
and the skill with w hich they have been erected, in addition to their large numbers, 
indicate that their builders must have been accustomed to co-operation, that they were 
subject to direction, and that the persons w'ho controlled the work had considerable 
engineering knowledge. 

Persian Zoroastrians, Indian Buddhists, and Arabs appear to be the three agencies, 
to one of w'hich their construction may be attributed, and the name given bv the 
people of the country implies that the first-named w’ere the people who constructed 
them. That the Arabs should have caused their erection does not seem to be pro- 
bable ; for the Arabs merely held the country by means of scattered garrisons, and do 
not appear to have brought large numbers of settlers with them. Elliot, in his 
Arabs in Sind, gives us to understand that they interfered little wnth the people of the 
country so long as their tribute and other taxes w'ere regularly paid. 

Indian Buddhists flourished in Baluchistan previous to the Arab invasion, and 
traces of them are to be found on both sides of the country of w'hich I am now' speak- 
ing, in Las Bela, at Chhalgari in Kachhi, and at Alor near the present Rohri ; ^ 

General Cunningham, too, identifies Lakoryan w'ith one of the places mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsiang: but no evidence exists, as far as the w'riter is aw'are, as to w'hether 
they W'ere the originators of these stupendous w'orks. 

It wall be interesting, therefore, to see how' far existing evidence supports the 
popular tradition of the present day, w'hich attributes the dams to Persian Zoroastrians 


^ R^^ort on the Baluchistan Desert. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXI, Part 2, 
- And generally throughout Sind. \FA.] 
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In thn first plact', it is a ('unoti.s fact that no 


of the pre-Muhammadan period. _ , -n i 

grave-yards are to be found anywhere in the neighbourhood of the dams The people 

who built them must have been numerous, yet there are no traces of their bm vmg 

places. In a drv and rainless country like Balurjiistan, monuments last unimpaired lor 
manv centuries, and we have instances of very ancient grave-yards in places such as 
the locality known as Turk-na-H'uiirdghdk (the burial enclosures of the Turks), near 
Akapat at the head of the Saruna valley, which show how little effect the local 
atmosphere has in causing the destruction of permanent monuments. The builder^ of 
V the dams, therefore, may be presumed to have disposed of their dead otherwi.se than by 
- burial. Now, in several places in the Saruna valley, and between the Saruna valley and 
■ Wira Hab to the south, there are curious circular buildings made of rough stones. One 
of these, near Kapoto in the Saruna valley, was examined and its inner circumference 
was found to be i 35 feet ; its diameter 42 feet ; the outer circumference about i 63 feet : 
the thickness of the wall 5 to 6 feet ; and the height about 6 feet. On excavating the 
centre, slabs were found, the interstices between which had not been filled in. The 
slabs, whic'h were laid horizontallv, varied in thickness from 5 9 im'hes and in length 

from 1-9” to 3"-6”. The opinion, which is here hazarded, that these circular buildings 
mav have been an earlv tvpe of tower of silence (Ja^una), used by fire worshippers, 
can onlv be tested bv further exact examinaticn, but it mav be nottd that the length of 
21 feet from the wall to the centre would have admitted the placing of the bodies of a 
man, woman, and child m consecutive order, as is done in ISombav at the pncsent day, 
and the stone slabs mav have formed a primitive well or cesspool for leakage. It is to 
be regretted that more of these towers were not measured, to ascertain whether the 
measurements coincided in all cases. 

At several places in the vicinity of the dams are to be found the sites of ancient 
towns. Examples of such sites may be seen in the Rahlur vallev, at Kapoto 
in Raruna, and further north near Tangav Pir. The buildings found on these sites are 
large and similar in construi'tion to the dams ; the walls are of considerable thickness, 
sometimes as much as 3 or 4 feet, and are well built without mortar and very str(.)ng. 
One of those on the site m Bahlur, which, it mav be noted, also contained a stone-hned 
Well, was yS f(‘et long by 36 feet wide with a subsidiary building at the back, 24 feet 
square. At Kapoto in the Saruna valley, a building was seen, consisting of a central 
hall with two passages on either side, each of which gave access to three side 
chambers. On several ^>f the mound.s a quantitv of ceramic ware was seen, but it has 
not necessarily any connection with the earlier inhabitants, for, in former times, 
when the country was exposed to raids and forays, a single elevated site appears 
to hare been built over again and again, owing to the securitv which its position 
.iff( >rded. 

That the ancimit Persians of the Zoroastrian period were capable of erecting very 
l.irgt' irrigation rrorus, is shown by the colossal remains at Shushta and other places on 
the K.iru.i ri'.iT in 1 tw^ia, w Inch are also called and are known to have been 

er. cted hr the fOlorvers of this religion. In Baluchistan all works of skill and magni- 
Mude are attributed to Gabrs. /.c,, Zoroastrians. There is still, for instance, in the 
<Ju- o I rtdley, r\ iiat is kno\rn a» the Gabrikdrcj or under-ground water-channel, 
I he mark^ of ihi.N TTccv , are to be seen extending over a considerable distance along 
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the east side of the valley. The wells have now fallen in, but experienced kdrez dig- 
gers will tell one that, if a new kdrez is excavated so as to reach the old Gahri kdrez ^ 
a sufficiency, and even an abundance, of water is ensured. The use of the term Gabr, 
vague as it is, is of historical and folklore interest. 

Turning to the historical evidence of the presence of the Gabrs in Baluchistan, we 
find that the A vesta mentions Pi^inanga, which is described as a vara (valley j in an 
elevated position and containing a dasjxt or waste plain, a description which tallies 
exactly’ with the Pi.^m of the present day. Again, when Alexander crossed the .Arabius 
and entered the countrv of the Oritae or Horitae (a people whom it may be possible 
some dav to identify with the Horu clan of the Miraji Mengals living in the Saruna 
vallev), he found that they did not bury their dead, but threw them to the wild beasts.* 
Is this, possibly, an indication of the presence of Zoroastrianism close to the parts of 
which we are now writing ? A recent discovery at a place near Bela of some 150 
Sassanian coins, dating from the early part of the seventh century, leads to the 
inference that Zoroastrianism, which reached its zenith under the Sassanian dynasty, 
continued to flourish in Las Bela at a period shortly antecedent to the Muhammadan 
invasions. Along the south coast of Persia, too, and in Kh aran. Zoroastrianism is 
known to have flourished up to the time of the Abbasid dynasty, which commenced in 
750 A. D. Ibn Haukal, who wrote in the loth ceniury, mentions that parts of Hind 
and Sind belonged to the Gabrs, and Sind at that time included Makran and the 
Jhalawan country. So late as 1809, when Sir Henry Pottinger made his famous 
journey from Nu^ki to Bampur, he found in the western part of the province, near the 
river Bale (Bel), the ruins of what he believed to be Zoroastrian tombs or fire-temples. 

A consideration of all these facts affords, it would seem, good ground for assert- 
ing that the ascription of these fine works, according to the traditions of the inhabitants, 
to the Zoroastrians is not contradicted by any local circumstances.^ 

E. Hughes Buller. 


' \ similar custom prevailed in Bactra in .Mexander’s time ; only that there the dying and not the dead were 
cast to dogs, which were reared for the purpose and locally known as " undertakers” . Bactra was 

a Well-known stronghold of Zoroastrianism. Strabo, ll, 5'7> Porph. de abst..\, 21 ", J ournal of Hellentc Studies, 

Vol. .KXII, p. 271. [Ed.] 

- In connection with these dams in Baluchistan, it is worth quoting the following passage from an article by 
Mr. R. N. Hall in the Pall Mall Magazine of Sept. 1905 regarding similar works in the In\-anga Range of S.-E. 
Zambesia. Speaking of the archaeological remains there he says “ But the most extraordinary feature of the 
Inyanga range is the vast number of very old aqueducts, some two miles in length, running from ancient dams on 
the mountain streams, and crossing from hill to hill in a most wonderful manner. 

“ Other features that strike the visitor to this region of mystery are what are known as Hill Terraces, and these 
are found in hundreds throughout Inyanga. These terraces covering the sides of the hills are mostly on their 
northern side. As many as forty terraces, one above and behind the other, are to be found on any one hill, and 
extending from base to summit. Most of these have earth behind them ; but from the inner sides of many the soil 
has. in the course of ages, been washed away. They are retaining walls, and most probably were used for hortl- 
cultural purposes. Their constructors were most probably Arabians, for in South Aiabia similar hill terraces are 
a'so found. [ Ed 1 
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T he prosperity in ancient times of an agricultural country like India may be 
judged at least partly from the quantity of grain produced in it and from 
the strength of the population Avhich had to consume it. Of these two factors, the 
first must ha\e depended greatly on the facilities afforded for irrigation, especially 
i\here the rainfall yas precarious. These facilities, so far as they were artificial, would 
also be a rough indication of the extent to which kings and others in authority fulfilled 
their duties towards the cultiyating classes. Tlruyalfuyar, the well-known Tamil poet, 
has said: “ If the heayen dry up, worship to the heayenly ones with due solemnity on 
earth y ill not be paid. Neither alrusgiying nor ascetic practices will abide in the wide 
world, .f the sky dtspense not Its gifts.” Aniip.urj, Vol IX, p. .99.) 

ese yyifgs prove how much people depend on rain in Southern India. The prover- 
b.al three showers of the ntonth ” in the golden age appear to be ntore of a poetical 
tnventton than an actual fact. In Southern India agricultural settlentents seem ,0 have 

/ “a :? 

hadUl t h a T’’ " ri'roro 

had al^50 to be occupied and cultivated v r 

f,rr rVrt- rof .P u u ncccssity for rcseryoirs to store up water 

tor irrigation must have become nre^Nc^incr ^ ^ 

iinnn in Imnr tim.^ • P. ^he construction of tanks was looked 

The distress caused by L^ine during periol^'^rr t"" inscriptions.^ 

reyenue to the king must haye been Lre not f consequent loss of 
Perhaps the earliest Snuth-Indian ^ construchon of tanks, 

facilities for irrigation was the semi-mythi 1 r ^ " ^he necessity of proyiding 

Tamil literature Autiquan Vol Kankala, who, according to 

to a number of inscriptions found in the Tinfil and' according 

^ncl the Telugu country, constructed 

’ In the \ cdic period irrigation bv wells scpins t , 1, u ■ 

nl-o oa iir. in the Rgveda (Nh 30. 7 and M. 17, p ,) the word (lakes or tanks) 

-t rived :n,n, the eonMn.aion of tanks is explained in chapte rof the 7'" 

M.uiu >I\ .”7,0 nnpocus capital punishment on a man who ^ of the Mahdbharata. 

h.e a upecal chapter „n the consecration of tanks, whil^ in the Pc^d’napurana 

a.n..ne sev, n acts o| chants which were considered p i^ ‘-ks was included 

the Jun,,c;.-Ulh invc nptp of the Kvatraoa kina u 

■ .--tru. led during the reign 01 the M.aurva C^^dra gupn and nT tank 

to .1 St, rn, during the reign o; Kudrad.-.nian (\ D. m the time of .^soka. 
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It was destroyed 
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embankments on both sides of the river Kaveri {Epigraphia Indica, \’o\. \’II, p. 120, 
and Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900, paragraph 45), and converted its delta 
into a veritable garden. He is said to have ordered his tributaries to provide labour 
for this great undertaking. 

So far as we know at present, it was the Pallava king Mahendravarman I. of Con- 
jeeveram that constructed the first tank in Southern India {Ep. Ind., \’ol. I\’, p. 153V 
He excavated the monolithic caves at Trichinopolv. Dalavariur in the South Arcot 
district/ Vallam in the Chingleput district, and Sivamangalam and Mahendravadi in 
the North Arcot district. The reservoir built by him at the last-mentioned place exists 
at the present time, and the District Manual of North Arcot (\'ol. H, p. 439) savs of 
it: — “The tank must originally have been larger than that of Kaveripak and served 
lands some 7 or 8 miles distant. The bund was enormouslv high, and mip-ht be 
restored to its original height, in which case a great extent of land could be 
brought under irrigation.” The village of Mahendravadi is 3 miles east-south-east of 
Sholinghur Railway Station t^Mr. Sewell's of Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 162V on the 
Madras Railway between Arcot and Arkonam, and had, according to the Census of 
1S91, a population of 827. According to the inscription, which mentions the tank, 
Mahendravadi was a city, and the District Manual (\’ol. II, p. 438) also savs ; — 
“ It was once a large town and 3 miles east of it is Kizhvidi, so called because it 
originally formed the eastern street of Mahendravadi.” The monolithic cave dedi- 
cated to the god Vi.snu is expressly stated to have been excavated on the bank of 
the tank, which was called Mahendra-tataka, evidentlv after the king, and the village 
was known as Mahendrapura after him. Mahendravarman I. reigned about the first- 
half of the seventh century A. D. So the tank and the cave have been in existence 
from that time. 

The next tank is mentioned in a copper-plate from the village of Kuram in the 
Chingleput district, 9 miles north-north-west of Conjeeveram (.Mr. Sewell's Lists of 
Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 187). It was called Paramegvaratataka and was evidently 
constructed by Paramesvaravarman, the great-grandson of Mahendravarman I. men- 
tioned above, and was provided with a feeder channel from the river Palar. The land 
irrigated by the tank was divided into twenty-five parts, fi\m of which were set apart 
for public purposes. In the village of Kuram there were at the time 108 families 
studying the four Vedas {South- Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 1, p. 154C These gifts 
appear to have been made by Paramesvaravarman soon after his victory over the 
Calukya king Vikramaditya I., whose dates range from A.D. 655 to 680 {Bombay 
Gasetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 323C We may say roughly that this tank was built 
during the second-half of the seventh century A.D. 

The village of Tenneri, which is i i miles east of Conjeeveram (Mr. Sewell’s 
Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 188), was in ancient times called Tiraiyaneri and must 
have derived its name from the large tank on which it is situated [Annual Report on 
Epigraphy for 1900-01, paragraph 9). This tank is mentioned in the Kasakudi copper- 
plates of the Pallava king Nandivarman [South- Ind. lasers.. \'ol. II, Part III, p. 360!, 
and was evidently built by a Pallava king or prince named Tiraiyan, whose time is not 
known at pre.sent. Nandivarman was the opponent of the Calukya king Vbkramaditva 

^ See my Atuiiial R^^ort for 1904-05, Part II. paragraph 3, 
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II. whose known dates range from A.D. 733-34 to 746-47. The reservoir at Tenneri 
which is mentioned in the inscription of Nandivarman must have come into existence 
during the first-half of the 8th century A.D. at the latest. 

The tank at Uttaramallur in the Chingleput district, which is 10^ miles north- 
west of Madurantakam (Mr. SeweWs Lists of Ai 7 iiguiizes,yo\. I, p. 192) on the South- 
Indian Railway, must also have been built during Pallava times, though its construction 
is not specifically mentioned in any of the numerous inscriptions found at the place. 
In ancient times it was called Vayiramega-tataka, apparently after the king during 
whose reign it was built and whose name or title was Vayiramega. For removing 
silt in the tank provision was made by a private individual in the gth year of the 
reign of the Pallava king Dantippottara§ar (No. 74 of 1898). There is thus no doubt 
that the reservoir existed at the time of this Pallava king. The village assembly of 
Uttaramallur accepted the endowment and undertook to arrange for the removal of 
silt every month from the tank. In an inscription of the 7th vear of Dantivarman, 
who is probably identical with Dantippottarasar, a certain Brahmana purchased land 
for constructing a tank at Uttaramallur (No. 80 of 1898). And it is not impossible 
that this refers to the \ ayiramega-tataka. Even if this should not prove true, the fact 
that the \ ayiramega-tataka is first mentioned in an inscription of Dantippottarasar may, 
at least provisionally, be taken to show that the tank came into existence during the 
reign of that Pallava king, and that Vayiramega was one of his surnames.' His time 
is, however, not yet ascertained. 


There are a number of records at Utlaramallar which register endowments in 
favour of the \ ay.ramega-tataka. Most of them belong to the Ganga-Pallava family, 
which succeeded the Pallavas in Southern India and continued in power from 

the dechne of that dynasty in the eighth century until the rise of the Colas about 

the end ot the ninth. One of them /Vn o 0^2 * i 1 • * • /• 

^ . ., .. ^ O' '898) IS dated in the remn of 

Uantivikramavarman, identical with Dantiaa riilfsr caf t l i ra , 

,• r-- • j TTT 1 • . "g^Tuler ot Kana, from whom the Rastrakuta 

king Govmda III. levied tribute about A. D. So4.> The inscription states that certain 
ryots had failed to pay the dues on their holdings. The village assembly paid the 
amount or cm and their land was taken over for the benefit of the tank L three 

rerth 1 n : *0 defaulters should return and pay up all their 

low simila Iv a"'d Tk" ” '<> course, his own land was to be 

to bc dealt with as a *g<^(gcu«^Wa)y If an arbitrator objected, he 

V,Tvir.Tm<-ea, biitther^cLnocIueas mention a Pallava king named 

54. the late Pn.|V«or SeUiagiri S.aUri of Madras " Liferaiure, No. I, page 

Alv.lr must have thu.nshed dunn" t e e '^.at the ^■aisn.ava Saint Tirumangai 

^ •> His and other similar refer n e number "Tr" Vayiramega. 

irraphist, q-ted from the Annu.l Reports of the Government Epi- 

- = Kh.!,,.! , Vol IV, p. 181 and Vol. V, p, i5g. 

(ir.hna-lautaku means litcrallv “ village thorn ” So f 

are nosthcre laid down. But it appears that the offenco \ disabilities of this class of offenders 

monif.s [paragraph D3 (w) of the .-1 Re bo rt on Fn? u r ^ expiated by the performance of certain cere- 
ments , made by village corporations, Manu VIII ' '’’eating of offences against agree- 

a corporation m a \ illage or in a district, .and then thrn'i/t'^' • sworn to observe the compact of 

Shon d Kanish him from the realm. (The W 1 sho.dd "o' hold to his compact, ( the king ) 

m SIX nnsh, s ( each ) of the value of four suvamns and "one Silver ' T •''&f®®'ttent and have him 
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should be banished from the village. There are seven more records which relate to 
the Vayiramega-tataka, six belonging to the time of Kampavarman while the seventh 
is undated. The earliest of them registers a transaction relating apparently to another 
tank and imposes on those who violate it a fine to be credited to the funds of the 
Vayiramega-tataka (No. 85 of 1898). The next records a gift of land to it (No. ii 
of 1898) while the third mentions a gift of 1,000 kalailju'^ of gold bv a chief and 
stipulates for the removal of silt during three months of the vear commencing from 
Ani (June-July) in order to secure religious merit for the donor (No. 42 of 1898). 
The fourth (No. 90 of 1898) registers a gift of gold and paddy by a private individual. 
From the interest of both had to be met the cost of removing silt for two months 
commencing from \'aigasi (May-June). The next two (.Nos. 65 and 84 of 1898) refer 
to a gift of 200 kalanju of gold, the interest from which was 30 kalanjii per vear. 
This amount was to be spent annually in removing silt from the tank and depositing it 
on the bund. The village assembly expressed their gratification at this charitable act 
of the donor and exempted him from payment of certain taxes. The last record, which 
is undated, but which probably belongs also to the Gatiga-Pallava period (No. 69 of 
1898), provides for the up-keep of a " second boat " on the \'ayiramega-tataka, which 
was meant to be employed in removing silt. One hundred kahinju of gold were given 
and every dav a certain specified extent of the tank was to be cleared and the mud 
deposited on the bund. The endowment was entrusted to the village assembly of 
Uttaramallur. 

That there was a tank with a sluice at Gudimallam near Renigunta Junction in 
the North Arcot district is proved by an inscription of the Gahga-Pallava king Dantivi- 
kramavarman (No. 226 of 1903), which records a gift of land, the income from which 
was to be spent in removing silt from a second tank in the same village. Those who 
look after the gift are assured of acquiring the merit of performing a horse-sacrifice !! 
At Ukkal in the Arcot taluk of the same district was a tank for which a donation of 
paddy was made during the reign of Kampavarman identical with the Gaiiga-Pallava 
king of the same name mentioned above [Soidh-Ind. Infers., \’ol. Ill, Part I, p. 9). 
This endowment was entrusted to the ‘‘annual supervision '' committee of the village. 
During the same reign a tank seems to have been constructed at Solapuram near 
Vellore in the same district. It was called Kanakavalli-eri and a temple of \fisnu was 
also built in the village about the same time {Ep. Ind., \'ol. \T 1 , p. 194). At Kaveripak 
in the Walaja taluk, where Clive gained a victory over Raja Sahib and his French 
allies in I 752, is a large reservoir which according to the District Manual of North 
Arcot (\ ol. II, p. 438) is “ the most extensive in the district having a bund about 4 
miles long, stretching from north to south. It has, of course, a fabulous origin assigned 
to it, a certain recluse being said to have formed a desire to construct a reservoir at the 
spot.” The village is mentioned in a Bana inscription found at Tiruvallam dated in .A. 
D. 888, where it receives the other name Avaninarayana-caturv'edimahgalam {^South’ 
Ind. Inscrs., \’ol. Ill, Part I, p. 95) called evidentlv after a king whose title was 
Avaninarayana. Thus there is no doubt that the village existed in A.D. 888. The 
tank which is its most prominent feature probably also existed at the time, though no 

^ OwQ kidanj u is equal to S2 grams, approximately, according to the Madras Manual of Administration 
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evidence is at present forthcoming to prove it.^ In a mutilated inscription at Dharmapuri 
in the Salem district, dated in .^.D. 878-79, reference is made to the repair of a tank 
by a private individual during the reign of the Nolamba-Pallava king Mahendra (No. 348 
of 1901). The District Manual of North Arcot (\’ol.n, p. 305) savs of the reservoir 
at Mamandur in the Arcot taluk, 5 miles south-south-rvest of Conjeeveram : The 

largest tank is that of Dusi- Mamandur. Though the waterspread is not so extensive 
as that of the Kaveripak tank, the depth of water is much greater, and the supplv lasts 
for fifteen months, while Kaveripak is exhausted in nine. The bund rests upon the 
bases of two hills and islets rise here and there in the centre of the reservoir, making it 
the prettiest tank m the district. ’ It is mentioned under the name Citramega-tataka 
in two Cola inscriptions found in the rock-cut cave close to it (Nos. 39 and 40 of 
1887-88). This name, coupled with the fact that the cave contains an inscription in 
Pallava-Grantha characters, which is unfortunately very much damaged, leads to the 
presumption that both the tank and the cave must have come into existence during 
Pallava times. It was probably called Citramega-taGaka after a Pallava king who 
bore the title Citramegha. At Tandalam, 4^ miles west by north of Arkonam Junction, 
is a tank for which a sluice was built by a certain Pallava-Maharaja {Ep. hul, Vol* 
^ II. P- 25 /)■ The inscription as well as the sluice belong apparentlv to the Cola 
period. But the tank is probably older, and this is whv I have referred 'to it here 

Coming to the times of the Colas tre find Paranlaka I, who reigned in the 
first-half of the tenth century and who seems to have established the power of his 
fam.ly, grant, ng a field in favour of the tank at Sholinghur, 7 miles from the .Madras 
Rai way Station of the same name m the North Arcot district. The tank was called 
Colavandh, (r.c., the Cola ocean) at the time, and the grant was made in the gth 

> ear of Parantakas reign corresponding roughly to A.D. 9 ^±-XK (Ep. Ind. Vol. IV 

pp^ 221 to 22.). I'o 15th year of the same king belongs the Udavendiram grant,’ 

y oniTrin ' ^^Vi^^-nrangalam {South-Ind. Inscrs., 

K tp di I la tr ^^I^dras Railway next to Ambur on th; 

„ Of the same reign are two more inscriptions mentioning tanks 

C/.0., one at Sodiyambakkam in the Arcot taluk {ibid. Vol III Part I n m A tR ’ 

Itricf' ® - 897 )-both it! the North Arcot 

,,,entm:?tr:r‘ oL^fttSiTo Trichinop„,v district 

reign of the cola king ;t-,t.™ariv:;man b) the ^1 ‘‘"■''S 

on account of the boat plying in the tank ' The'\R^'^ assembly to a private person 
details as to how the income frorn tRE- w-j - ^ furnishes 


.\n inscription ot the i.nh year of the 


- this land_was to bo spenCThe ^3, 


as to be 




Brohnianas was utilivvd h\ the 

village "O.cN.Krnxripik) Th.’ t "7 "" 'vorkmen emplo 

m ; a„,l .. „ A!.“" '»"« Pet.,. A.D. 


.. , . , inaue oy 
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Utilized for removing silt. One hundred and forty baskets of earth had apparently to be 
taken out of the tank and deposited on the bund every day. Each of these baskets was 
big enough to hold six marakkul. That is to sav, about 200 cubic feet of earth had to 
be taken out every day. The establishment consisted of six labourers, each of whom 
had to get one fadakku of paddy every day for his food and clothing ; a supervisor 
who was given 1 kuriini and a half of paddv each dav ; for repairing the boat a 
carpenter and blacksmith, each of whom got annually 2 kalam and a half of paddv ; 
and the fishermen (number not mentioned) who supplied wood (for repairs to the 
boat) and got 2 kalam of paddv annually. The village assembly had to get the land 
cultivated and to meet all these charges out of the income. If they failed to do it, 
the then reigning king could fine them and get it done. Altogether provision was made 
for an expenditure of 41 2 kalam ^ of paddy annually on the removal of silt. Incidentally 
we learn the rate of wages for unskilled labour at the time." The supervisor, carpenter 
and blacksmith were evidentlv not full-time workmen and therefore they were paid at a 
lower rate than each of the six labourers. The date of the inscriptions is not known, 
but from the surname Arinjigai-caturvedimangalam given to the village, derived pro- 
bablv from Prince Arinjava, son of Parantaka I., the donation may be placed roughly 
at about the middle of the loth century A.D. 

The “ big tank ” at Bilhur near Pondicherry is iiientioned in an inscription of 
Rajaraja I. (A.D. 985 to 1013). where the villagers agreed to contribute to the revenue of 
the tank (No. 178 of 1902). The committee for “ supervision of tanks” in the village 
levied the contributions and agreed to arrange for the removal of silt annually. If any 
of the villagers refused to pay, the then reigning king could impose a fine to be 
credited to the tank-fund and have the work carried out. An inscription of the same 
king at Gaiigaikondan in the Tinnevelly district, dated in A.D. loio-il (No. 160 of 
1895), refers to breaches in the tank at the village of Arikesarimangalam which had been 
granted to a temple. An officer of the king is said to have repaired the tank, apparently 
at the expense of the temple. The village assembly of Ukkal in the North Arcot 
district sold some land in the 4th year of the reign of the Cola king Rajendra-Cola 1. 
(=:A.D. 1015) to the tank mentioned already under the Ganga-Pallavas. The 
income from this land was to be utilized for the up-keep of two boats assigned to the 
tank by a private person. The object for which the boats were maintained is not 
explained in the inscription recording the gift. Dr. Hultzsch who has published it 
{South-Ind. lasers., Vol. HI, Part I, p. 15) seems to think that the boats were 
intended for crossing the tank. Though they might have been used for this purpose 


^ One halam^i2 marahhal or kuru\u» 

One pa^iakKu — 2 kt^ruvi. 

In Tanjore one marakkal or kuru >11 = 266 tolas of rice heaped. 

2 It mav be interesting to note here the rates atuhich several kinds of labourers and others connected with 
temples were paid at Tanjore during the time of the Cola king Rajaraja I (A.D, 9S5 to 1013). Fifty kaLim of 
paddy was given annuallv to each drummer and to each barber; 75 kalam to each undor-carpenter and to each 
under-accountant; 100 kalam to each of the following classes : —watclimcn, dancing girls, washermen, tailors, 
braziers and superintending goldsmiths; 150 kalam to a master carpenter; 175 kalam to dilute ^\ 3 .yeT \ ?co 
kalam to each temple accountant and to each dancing master. Brahmana servants got one padakku oi paddy per 
dav and 4 kdsu annuallv, while vocalists who bad to sing Tamil h\ mns got 3 per day. Paddy was 

apparently sold at the rate of 2 kalam per kdsa, w h ile the rate of interest was 1 2 ^ per rent. For one kmsa 3 sheep 
could be purchiised, while one she buffalo could be exchanged for three cows or sx owes: r,2oo plantain^ 
(perhaps of small size) could be had for one kasu. 
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as well, the primary object of their maintenance was evidently the removal of silt from 

the tank as we have already seen m other cases. ^ , o- j 

A long list might now be given of all the tanks mentioned in later Cola, Pandya 
and Vijavanagara inscriptions discovered so far in the Tamil country. But such a list 
would add verv little to any interest which this paper may possess for the general 
reader and for this reason 1 refrain from giving it. It is enough to state that village 
tanks, sluices, and irrigation channels are frequently referred to in the description of 
boundaries and they appear to have been built by kings, chiefs and private persons of 


some position. 

In the Telugu and Kanarese countries the construction of tanks was quite as com- 
mon as in the Tamil country. In the first half of the sixth century A.D. the Kadamba 
king Kakusthavarman built a tank at Talagunda in the Shimoga district of the Mysore 
State {Ef. hid., Vol. VllI, p. 36). The grants of land registered in the Alamanda 
(Vizagapatam district) plates of the eastern Gaiiga king Anantavarman {Ep. hid.. 
Vol. Ill, p. ?o) and in the Achyutapuram (Ganjam district) plates of Indravarman 
{ibid., p. 12S} were made on the occasion of the consecration of two tanks. The 
Kakativa minister Beta built a tank at Anamkonda in the Nizam’s Dominions at the 
beginning of the 12th century (.\'o. 106 of 1902). The Pakhal Lake situated 30 miles 
north of Warangal was constructed about the middle of the 13th century by a chief 
named Jagadala-Mummadi, a son of Bayyana-Nayaka, minister of the Kakatiya king 
Ganapati {Ann’ial Report on Epigraphy for 1902-03, paragraph 12). The Vijayana- 
gara prince Bhaskara alias Bhavadura, son of Bnkka 1 ., built the reservoir of 
Porumamilla in the Cuddapah district in A.Ii). 1359-70 {ihi.L, para. 15). It was 
called Ananta-sagara and took two years to build. During this period 1,000 labourers 
worked every day and 100 bullock carts were engaged in getting stones. The 
composer of the inscription, recording the construction of the tank, says “ the amount 
of money and corn expended cannot be brought under account.” A tank was built 
near Phirangipuram in the Guntur district by the Reddi princess Suramba in A.D. 
1409-10 (No. 162 of 1899). 

The big tank at Tanagunda in the Shimoga district of the Mysore State was, 
according to Mr. Rice, constructed in A.D. 935 1 {Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VII, 
p. 17)' ''hile that at Chikballapur in the Kolar district is mentioned in a record of 
,A.D. 977 ‘ 7 ^ (No. 126 of 1852). A tank with a sluice was built at SindhuvaUi in the 
Mysore district in A.D. 1106-7 during the reign of the Cok king Kulottuhga 
I. (No. 3 of 1895.) Several inscriptions at Bagafi in the Bellary district record gifts 
made to the^ big tank for repairs, etc. The building of a tank by the \biayanagara 
king KrNnara\a, r\ith the aid of Joao de la Ponte, a Portuguese engineer, is referred to 
by P,aes as follows :-“In order to make this tank the king broke down a hill which 
em loscd tin ground occupied by the said tank. In the tank I saw* so many people at 
work that there must have been fifteen or twenty thousand men looking like ants, so 
that )ou 1. ould not stt the ground on which they walked, so manv there were; this 
tank the king portioned out amongst his captains, each of whom had the duty of 


^ It il'ubtlul it this tank is 

Kad.inih.i kin^ Kdkii‘'thavarman. 
have brttn repaired in A.D, 


dilturcnt from the one mentioned in the preceding paragraph built by the 
It the tNNo are identical, the reservoir constructed by the Kadamba king must 
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seeing that the people placed under him did their work and that the tank was 
finished and brought to completion ” (Mr. Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, p. 244/). Nuniz 
refers to the same tank and says : — " This king also made in his time a lake for water 
which lies between fn'o very lofty serras . . . . . .The 

king commanded to throw down quantities of stone and cast down many great rocks 
into the vallev, but everything fell to pieces, so that all the work done in the day was 
destroyed each night . . The king then consulted his Brahman priests 

who said that men or buffaloes should be sacrificed in order to propitiate the gods. 
Nuniz adds : — " So the king sent to bring hither all the men who were his prisoners and 
who deserved death, and ordered them to be beheaded : and with this the work advanced. 
He made a bank across the middle of the vallev so lofty and wide that it was a cross- 
bow short in breadth and length, and had large openings {i.e., sluices): and below it he put 
pipes by which the water escaped and when they wish so to do they close these. By 
means of this water they made many improvements in the city and many channels by 
which they irrigated rice-fields and gardens, and in order that they might improve their 
lands he gave the people the lands which are irrigated by this water free for nine years 
until they had made their improvements, so that the revenue already amounts to 20,000 
pardaos ” {ibid., p. 364). Mr. Sewell thinks the tank must have been begun in A. D. 1520 
and that it “ is the large lake, now dry, to be seen at the north-western mouth of the 
valley entering into the Sandur liills south-west of Hospett, the huge bank of which 
has been utilized for the conveyance of the high road from Hospet to the southern 
taluqs ” {ibid., p. 162). 

Nuniz says that Krsnaraya gave the lands irrigated bv the new tank free for 
nine years in order that the improvements might be completed. In earlier times a 
graduated scale of assessment seems to have been fixed in the case of lands cultivated 
under tanks recently built. In two cases belonging to the 13th century the maximum 
was to be levied in the 3rd year after reclamation (Nos. 485 and 506 of 1902). In a 
later case it was reached in the fourth year Inscrs., Vol. I, p. 92). The 

difference was probably due to the varying costs of reclamation. 

Of the irrigation channels mentioned in inscriptions there are not many that are still 
in use and can be identified with certainty. The Uyyakkondan channel in the 
Trichinopoly district is one of them. It “leaves the Kaveri at a distance of some 
miles above Trichinopoly and, flowing across the greater portion of that taluk and 
through the town itself, eventually falls into a large tank in the village of Valavandan- 
kottai, about 10 miles to the east of Trichinopoly.” Mr. Sewell, in his Lists of Anti- 
quities, Vol. I. (p. 269), remarks : — " There is no doubt that the channel is a very ancient 
work.” The name Uyvakkondar occurs already in a Tanjore inscription of the Coja 
king Rajaraja I., and was probably a surname either of that king himself or of some 
ancestor of his. If, as may be reasonably supposed, the channel was called either after 
Rajaraja 1 ., or after some ancestor of his, it must have been built in the loth century 
A.D. On the head sluice of the channel is a broken stone belonging to the 28th year 
of the Cola king Kulottuiiga III., corresponding to A.D. 1205-6. Though the 
channel is not mentioned in it, the sluice is referred to (No. 72 of 1S90). The head-sluice 
of the Perivavaykkal at Musiri in the Trichinopoly district was built of stone during 
the reign of the Cola king Rajaraja III., about A.D. 1219 (No. 70 of 1890). In his 
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\-nlume of Chitaldroog inscriptions (p, 24), Mr. Rice mentions an interesting record 
referring to an irrigation channel. It is dated in A.D. 14 lo during the reign of the 
Vijayanagara king Devaraya 1 ., son of Harihara II. A dam on the river Haridra was 
built within the boundary of the temple land by certain Brahmanas at their own expense 
and :i channel was also led through the same land. It was stipulated that of all the 
lands irrig.ited by the said channel, as far as it might go, two-thirds should be for the 
god and one-third for the Brahmanas at whose expense the channel was constructed. 
.All expenses for repairs to wells or tanks made under the channel were to be borne in 


the same proportion ; also the distribution of water. Some time after, the dam was 
breached and the Brahmanas were in great distress. The unlimited merit of rebuilding 
the dam was explained to a military officer, who agreed to pay the cost of it. Accord- 
inglv, it was restored in A.D. 1424. In A.D. 1521 the Vijayanagara king Krsnarava 
built the great dam and channel at Korragal on the Tungabhadra river and the 
Rasavanna channel, both of which are still in use and of great value to the country 
(Mr. Kelsall's Dellary District Manual, p, 231). 

U.villnMbi outofpfcirehiretomakcafew remarks about the committee for 
■■ supervis,™ of tanks ", nhieh each village in the Tamil country seems to have had in 
ancient times. At Uttaramallur m the Chingleput district, which has alreadv been 
mentioned more than once, there are two inscriptions belonging to the beginning'of the 
oth century, which furnish full details about the constitution of village assemblies and 
the mode 01 selection of members to them. A free translation of these two records 
isgiven m inv^„„„u/^rporf„„ Epigraphs- for ,898.99. paragraphs 58 to 73. We 

commiuk of whkh the 

b.rs whokid off, '™k >>»* consisted of six mem- 

bfrtn vhn held office for 360 davs and then retired Tf l 

ct, mmintre- WT" rmllr i ' ^ ^ scrvcd oTi the 

ciiinin, ires n.as guilts of any offence, he was removed at once. The duties entrusted 
to each of these committees are nowhere clearly lai4 n , les entrusted 

mittee ftir the ' supervision of tanks," with which alone we ' "" 

not require anv detailed explanation It 1 ! K concerned, do 

favour of tanks were entru.stcd to them and'that endowments made in 

in the best possible wav We mav snn eR l ' money endowments 

Und and cnl.ivating k, to'pas kTi ekktk;',®*'* T" 

;lucc. Thov had apparently look after the eul ivati«Vn ” 7 '"' T k”' 
Ihe income from both these sources had to K i- ”, granted to tanks. 

minualtfrperi.uhralremnv.al of .silt in tanks and 

»iiuld petmi. Fines to be credited m the tank, kr"' k 
nicnis lor sr.iicrshcds to supple drinking natef to ,hir-,“v“'' T‘‘ ’’’’ 
entrusted to them (Xo. 75 of ,8 q 8). Future re- ’wayfarers were apparently 

till V h.id to perform The kine dne- t ‘iccide what other duties 

’l.c'.,p.kccp ofi.-ute. He kdd Tco over 

assembiies as iriwces of endowments made fo" kk-''’' incurred by village 

It has been already pointed out that th 
cndnwnieni.s given specifically for the puroo' • ^ 

to tank's Were to be utilized primarih- f sr or money made 

bunds and similar accidents b ■ „ ma i c ’ Tn"”' - ‘“k' 

• 'h-i villagers depended apparently on 
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private charity. For instance in A.D. 1189-90 there were heavy rains at Somahgalam 
in the Chingleput district, and in consequence the tank breached in seven places on the 
same day. These were filled up at the e.xpense of a chief. Next rear the tank 
became full and there were two breaches in the bund which were repaired bv the same 
chief. In A.D. 1 191-92 the bund remained intact and, in order to improve and 
strengthen it, the same donor made a money endowment, from the interest of which the 
village assembly agreed to carry out the intentions of the donor by depositing a certain 
specified quantity of earth on the bund annually (No. 183 of 1901). 

Another transaction which took place in a village near Tiruvannamalai in the 
South Arcot district and which throws some light on the question of tank repairs, is 
here set forth in brief. In the 24th year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Kulottunga-Cola 
{t.e., apparently the Cola king Kulottuiiga III.), corresponding to A.D. 1201-2, there 
was a famine in the village and rice was very dear. Two persons built a tank with a 
sluice at the village out of their private funds, cleared the forest and reclaimed some 
land. In return for this they got some land apparently as in‘am from the temple 
authorities of Tiruvannamalai (No. 560 of 1902). Subsequently one of the donors 
died and the other became poor. The tank, which they built, breached in several 
places, and the land which they had reclaimed remained fallow “ for a long time.” 
The survivor declared his inability to repair the tank and appointed a third person to 
look after it (Nos. 493 and 552 of 1902). This person neglected her duties for several 
years. The heirs of one of the original donors declared thev were unable to fill up the 
breaches in the tank or to build a sluice for it, and renounced their rights over two- 
thirds of the land granted to them in favour of a number of people, who had to 
repair the tank at their own expense (No. 493 of 1902). 

From these inscriptions and the transactions recorded in them it appears that 
repairs to tanks were undertaken as works of merit. But, as in most cases tanks had 
endowments of land or money, the repairs were executed at the expense of these 
endowments. In the Kanarese country the term kodage, which, according to Mr. Rice 
{Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. Ill, p. 8), has continued in use to the present time from 
great antiquitv, denotes a grant of land rent-free for the construction or up-keep of a 
tank.^ In cases where no endowments existed or where they were not properlv 
managed, and where no private individuals were charitable enough to undertake repairs 
at their expense, the village assemblies could grant some land either near the tank to be 
repaired or from the waste land of the village, over which they seemed to have enjoyed 
undisputed ownership, as an inducement to undertake the work. In course of time the 
cultivable waste of villages must have dwindled down, and in cases where no private 
enterprise or charity was forthcoming to repair the tanks, it must have been undertaken 
at the joint expense of the villagers, as they were all to benefit by it. Thus apparently 
arose the custom of kudimaramat ^ in Southern India. 


V. Venkayva. 


^ See also Ep. Ind.^ Vol. VIII., p, 5^* 

* According to the Madras Manual of Administration this term means ‘‘contribution of labour for petty 
repairs to irrigation works, which the ryots are bound to give by immemorial custom.” There is a law mn\ for 
enforcing it or collecting its value. 
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I N December 1903 twenty-one fine specimens of Buddhist sculptural art were presented 
to the Lucknow Provincial Museum by the Principal of Queen’s College, Benares.^ 
They once made part of a considerable collection, the bulk of which, at the instance of 
the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, had previously been sent to Sarnath, where a suitable hall 
has since been built for their accommodation. It appears, however, that part of these 
sculptures, including several Brahmanical and a few Jaina images, do not originate from 
that place. Before the Lucknow Museum existed,. Queen's College was the place 
where objects of archaeological interest, found in the Gava district and elsewhere, 
had been deposited, but, as no record has been kept of such acquisitions, there is little 
hope that we shall be able definitely to ascertain their provenance except ais regards 
a few specimens which happen to have been described or reproduced in archaeological 
publications.' 

The following facts I have been able to gather. Professor Kern informed me 
that at the time when he was attached to the staff of the College (1863-65), there 
existed a collection of Buddhist images and reliefs, partly inscribed, most of which were 
known to originate from Sarnath. As far back as 1793-94, ''vhen Babu Jagat Singh, 
the Diwan of Raja Chait Singh, built the Jagat Ganj at Benares with the material 
obtained from one of the Sarnath stfcpas, an inscribed pedestal came to light which 
can be identified with one of the stones lately sent to the Lucknow Museum. In 1815 
the ''■as explored by Colonel C. Mackenzie, and in 1835-36 by Sir A. Cunningham. 

Lir n s comprising some sixty statues, were presented to the Asiatic Societv of 
Benga, and have since been deposited in the Calcutta Museum.® In 1851-2 Major 
Kittoe conducted excavations which were continued first bv Mr. E. Thomas and 
.•ift™ds by Professor Fitz Edward Hall.^ The latter has left us a complete and 


nu r"” slabs were made over to the Lucknow Museum, one measuring 

sistmtr of 7‘ lines and undated. ’ The laUerTecordrfhe f”' d ^ 

- Since the 'ihm-P 1 v> " i j foundation of a temple dedicated to Bhavani at Benares. 


’ Cf. (,unmn-ham. A. S. R,. f sculptures. 

InJinn Mu:,efnn (Calcutta, i8^-) pt. II nn t-" the archeological collections in the 

pu-ented S< 5 rnath sculptures to the X^atir R ^ remarks that General Cunning-ham 

18, h ^ 2nd December 1835 and on the 5th October 


* K. Thorn.' 
(18^4), p 469, 
(1850', p 3vj. 
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je present state of the excavations at Sdrndih (with 2 pl.ates) J. A. S 
p i ence re ating to the explorations of the ruins of Sarnath, J, A. 
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accurate list of his finds which were made over to Queen's College. Nos. 5-7 of 
his list are identical with the sculptural fragments Nos. 13-15 of our collection. I do 
not know whether his immediate predecessors had discovered any sculptures. But 
Cunningham speaks of a number of " sitting statues of Buddha the Teacher " which 
after his explorations had been found at Sarnath and deposited in the Benares College. 
About 1865 Sarnath was again explored by Mr. C. Horne, C.S., but his finds seem 
all to have gone to Calcutta.^ Finally we possess the description of a Buddha image 
(2' 4" high), discovered in December 1877 by Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac." It was trans- 
ported to Benares, but what afterwards became of it, I do not know. 

As to the twenty-one sculptun.-s, which form the subject of this paper, it should 
be noted that they are partly of buff-coloured sandstone and partlv of basalt. Among 
the former are the inscribed pedestal of Jagat Singh and the three fragments of 
Professor Hall, which, as we saw, certainlv originate from Sarnath. There is thus 
reason to assume that the other sandstone sculptures also belong to that place, especiallv 
as all images, which on various occasions have been discovered at Sarnath, consist of 
the same material.^ This supposition is strengthened by the following circumstance. 
There are among the twentv sculptures three which can be assigned with certaintv 
to places other than Sarnath, namelv, to Budh Gava, Kurkihar and Xalanda ; these 
three are all in basalt, a material much used in those parts. That the basalt 
images are so much better preserved than those of sandstone, might naturally 
be expected. 

1 have said that the sculptures are Buddhist, and with regard to nearly all of them, 
this can be inferred with certaintv either from the subject or from the inscription or 
from both. Onlv in one case there exists some doubt. The slab representing “ Siva 
and the seven Mothers” (No. 7) would have to be styled Brahmanical, did we not 
know that its find-place is N’alanda, the famous sangharama of Magadha. This cir- 
cumstance makes its connection with Buddhism highly probable, if not certain.^ It is 
well known that the Tantric Sakti worship became incorporated in the Mahavana 
svstem, and still takes a prominent place in Lamaistic cult.° 

The circumstance that most of the images are inscribed adds not a little to their 
interest. For though the inscriptions, except in one instance, are not dated, and 
contain, with the same exception, only the so-called Buddhist creed or a brief dedication, 
the difference in character points to a considerable difference in age and enables us to 
date, at least approximately, nearly all of them. 

Thus the earliest specimen is undoubtedly a standing Buddha (No. i ; ht. 79 cm.; 
PI. LXII, fig. i), the head of which is missing. Of the hands, which are both slightly 
injured, the left holds the hem of the satighati\ whereas the right is raised in the abhaya- 
mudra. This is both in Burma and Nepal the gesture characteristic for Dlpaiikara 
Buddha ; but, as in the Gandhara reliefs and also in the Kanheri caves this Buddha 

' Catalogtee, p. 26 sqq. 

^ Prnc. A. S. B. (187S), p. tiS, 

^ Foucher, Etude sur L’iconographte houddhique de I’ Inde (Paris, 1900), p. 4. 

♦ n. should, however, be noticed that Cunningham (A. S. R., vol. I, p. 35 sq.) speaks o£ Hindu buildings and 
images found on the site of Nalanda. 

‘ L. A. Waddel, Lamaism (London, 1895), p. i*9 ; and Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism (Strassburg, 189C), 
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is represented in the varamuclrd, it would be preposterous to draw anv hasty 
conclusions.^ 

The material is sandstone, a fact which would lead us to group it with the Sarnath 
sculptures. We should feel the more inclined to do so, as the image in its stvle dis- 
plays a striking similarity to a Buddha image in the Calcutta Museum (S. 15'),- which 
belongs to the collection acquired by Cunningham at Sarnath. Here we find not 
only the same attitude, but also the same archaic-looking robe, which clings without a 
fold tightly and smoothly to the limbs, and exhibits their outline with great distinctness. 
The girdle [kayabandhana) with which the lower garment {antaravdsaka), is bound to 
the loins, is also clearly shown. The Calcutta duplicate, as we might almost call it 
^though its size is considerably larger, vts., m. r6o), enables us to restore the missing 
head. The halo must have been different, probably of the rounded shape, found with 
another Buddha image from Sarnath, now in the British Museum.® This one, though 
different in attitude t^it shows the Buddha sitting on a throne in the European fashion 
and in the preaching attitude), approximates to our example in the treatment of the dress, 
and for this reason may be assigned to the same date. It is noteworthv that all three, 
like the Buddhas of Gandhara, have both shoulders covered. The period to which 
these images belongmust be that of the early Guptas ; the inscription (PI. LX1\' No 1) 
with its square Gupta character cannot be later than the 5th centurv of the Christian 

era. It is deeply cut on the pedestal in one line, 23 cm. long, which may have con- 
tained 17 letters about 1 cm, high. Unfortunately the middle portion is destroved, 

causing the loss of probably 5 or 6 akmra^, of which the first and last are still partlv 
msible. Moreover, the surface has peeled off all along the upper part of the inscription, 

a Inch oTr‘ disappeared. The following is a reading of 

ab much oi it as remains : — * ^ ^ 

D^^/^yadha^^r^^nmo yam vi . ^ 

“ This is the pious gift of . 

Master Skandavarna.’^ • • . . . 

S„„.e three centuries Inter in date, judging from the character of its inscription is 

hr 5!!' a Lm I Th‘'''''’T’ “T - LoUnatha [no, Vt 

late date, though the excellent eicXrforb'T''* **'r 
davs of indian^Buddhisnr. 

medieval India.' We may assume that the form mith to- common m 

primitive type. The well-known eleven-headed LokeS " "T 

contrarv, is mostlv provided with siv nr . • u Lamaism, on the 

famous six-armed image of white marble i- J u j ■ ^ 

^ orshipped m the upper valley of the 




cL, I- ‘'^^'ribo,-,n_Dip,Tnkara iMaf. 


/■'gr, ,/e, nHd,i:,is,nus in TiUt vnd der Monl'olei iy)) ‘ is again 
^ .ViKltTson, Cntnlogue pt U n r/ 3 r ? P' "«’ %• 8‘> 
^ Ftiuchcr. op. cidp. fir!, ^ P- 83. fig. 8 . 


in India (London, igor), p. 143 (,ind 




fow ‘Specimens art.* in the 

M. Ltmcher's miniatures out of Vtrt ' ' CA Anderson’s pj jj p Knrl-'h- 

aifrer.nt Wnrul 1 T , representations of P- 7 /, Kurkihar 14, Ainon, 


different forms cf, Waddell, The A vafo kites vara, 

‘ \\a<k!cll. op. cii . pp. ^ ofAvalokita J. R. a. S.. 

t.v I-erg„.s-t,„ and Barge-, p) ,57, :;i;d op. ert, p. ,^,3 (fig. 5,). 


nf aI,- r f V ^ ^ //J *'uiKiuar 14 , Ainon^t 

. ^ ?r P' sqq- 

P‘ ^ J 3 ( ^* 50 ^ See also Cave Temples of India, 
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Candrabhaga, bv the Hindus as Trilokanatha, and by the Lamas as sPvan-ras-gzigs, 
Thugs-rje-chen-p(j or 'Phags-pa, all Tibetan designations of Avalokite.svara.’ 

His original attribute is presumably the red lotus-flower {padma'). whence his 
name Padmapani, which, as noted by Dr. Waddell, is also an epithet of Brahma. 
Bodhisattva images in various postures, holding a lotus, have been found in Gandhara 
and have been, rightlv or not, identified with AvalokiteSvara." It may be surmised 
that originallv thev were simply attendants of the Buddha, either dsvas or human 
worshippers, who carried a lotus as an offering. So much is certain that the Padma- 
pani figures of Gandhara were the prototype of the mediaeval Lokesvara images. 
Here the lotus-stalk is invariably held in the left hand, whereas the right is stretched 
out in the gift-bestowing gesture {yaramudra). In our specimen we notice the effigy 
of a wheel in the palm and a web between the thumb and the fore-finger of this hand. 

The two additional hands of the four- armed type hold a rosary {aksasiltra) and a 
water vessel [ka/ua/jdalu) or a book (pusiaia), which, as Dr. Waddell has remarked, 
are the attributes of Brahma. In the six armed figures, like the present, we find, 
besides the attributes enumerated, a snare (pdsa) in the left hand, whilst that in the 
third right hand has the appearance of a jewel. The snare which in Hindu mythology 
is the fearful weapon of the \'edic \’aruna and of Yama, the god of death, hardly suits 
the character of Avalokite.svara, “ the great Compassionate." May we assume that 
the stalk of the lotus-flower, his original attribute which we find often wound round his 
arm in ornamental scrolls, was mistaken for a snare and prompted the Indian sculptors 
to add a third pair of arms ? Any one who has had occasion to notice the common 
misconceptions to which in India plastic representations of the deities give rise, will 
admit that the explanation is at least plausible. However this may be, it is certain 
that the snare has finally become one of the chief attributes of AvalokiteSvara, who, 
on that account, received the epithet of Amoghapa§a (“He of the infallible snare’’). ^ 

Apart from the lotus-flower and the vara-mndra, Lokesvara can be recognized by 
the figure of his spiritual father, the Dhyani-buddha Amitabha, which is either inserted 
in his head-dress or placed on or over his head, as is the case with a two-armed 
image of the Calcutta Museum,^ and also with the Trilokanatha of Lahul. 

On both sides of the main figure we notice a female figure kneeling with folded 
hands in adoration. Their attitude and purely human shape would admit of their being 
mortal devotees, but more likely they represent the goddesses Tara and Marici or 
Bhrkuti, which often attend AvalokiteSvara.^ Their position on the same level with 
the central figure favours the latter explanation. Behind the figure to the proper right 
we notice, moreover, a lotus flower which is, no doubt, the blue variety {utpald), the 
tvpical attribute of Tara. 

The lower end of the sculpture is defaced. The inscription on both sides of the 
mitre contains the Buddhist creed. The character agrees most with the nail-head type 
of the eighth century. 

To a somewhat later period belongs the highly ornamental statue of Sakyamuni® 
(No. 3; ht. 76 cm. ; Pk LXII.fig. 3), from Kurkihar in Behar. The Buddha is seated 

> Cf. my note on Triloknath, J. A. S. B., vol. LXX (19021, p. i. ■* Foucher, op. cit., p. 101, fig. 12. 

= Grunwedel-Burges!,. op. cit., p. 192 sqq., and figs. i39-i47- * Foucher, op. cit., p. 99, 

a Grunwedcl, op.cif., pp. 129 sqq. (figs. 105 and 106) and IJ2. ‘ Kittoe, Braviings, vol. I, No. 157. 
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in the earth-touching attitude {hhumisparia-miidra) , the traditional pose of the bodhi 
known as the adamantine pose {yajrasana ). This is, moreover, borne out not 
only by a border of asvattha leaves round the oval-shaped halo, surmounted bv a 
canopy of similar foliage over the Buddha’s head, a clear indication of the Bodhi tree, 
but also by a small vajra, laid in front of him on the lotus-seat under his crossed 
ankles. It is curious that a rdor-je in exactly the same position is found in Lamaistic 
Buddha images which are said to represent Sa-kya thub-pa. I noticed it on a brass 
statuette (ht. 15 cm.) in possession of the Rana of Triloknath (Lahul). To return 
to our sculpture, the image proper calls for little notice. The uncovered right 

shoulder, the mark on the forehead the hair arranged in schematic curls and 

the protuberance of the skull ova), which here assumes the pointed shape character- 
istic of the later period, are all in agreement with the canon. Except for the nose, 
the statue is in perfect preservation. 


The plainness of the Buddha’s figure is emphasized by the elaborateness of his 
throne. We see " the great Monk,” as it were, deified. Royal elephants support the 
simhdsana, symbolized by a double pair of recumbent lions. On it the lotus-cushion is 
placed, a development of the expanded lotus-flower on which we find the Buddha in 
Gandhara, and which is the favourite seat of the gods.' A pair of fabulous bein-s half- 
man and half-bird {ktmnaras), whose dwarf-like figures are surrounded bv the"’ scrolls 
of their bushy wings and tail, are standing with musical instruments * in their hands 
on the ornamental rail resting on two pilasters which form the back of the throne The 
knobbed ends are supported by horned lions, prancing over small elephants' This 
decorum-. d.v,c. ,s of groat .raorost, as tve can trace its devclopnront all through Buddhist 
art. On a nrcdallton of the Anrarata.i mpa rail tve find uinged animal (lions or 
horses . supporttng the project.ng „aka.-a heads of a throne. ■ The meaning o such a 

l„di,an sculptor, as fond of as the Indian poet, fils' rtl" 1! "fi^roT t'elt 

^.'“it i!';:,: iTnt hir tJ- iffi^ro^" ra^^^ 

the Buddha image, known as Matha Kunwar near Kasia" Tn"both 

provided with reins, which are held bv p mi * ^ a • • ^ instances the lion is 

similar figure stands on the head of the eTephlnt still '"Ad"*" T 
m Its origin perfectlv intelligible decorative 1 • r of this 

art. inl Tibet.™ painting' on silk of thc^ah'celr? "the 'h" “a 

t*U*phant IS aj^Min surmounted bv a u- u i ^hich stands on the 

l.tl.r cNtunpl!,. nm^wlgt the pk'remun' "Thir""*^ 

the two inscriptions. The one rnnn* i ^PP^^t*s from the character of 

one rnnntng along the border of the halo contains only the 

' In ISr.-ihrn.uiif.U ,yrt more particfiliHv nf R u - „ , ’ — 

' O- the G of the Ajant.-, cave^. B and of Laksmi. 

’ (.ninttotlfl-Burpo^. of. .-It. p. ^ p. 46, fig. 21. 

" Grt-inttfdol-Hui-g(.''-s c/t. p, rt- fi,,'','" 

‘ < lint A. S. R.. uA. I, p/rS sa^ ' 

' Grunteikl-Bfirgess, of. cit.. p. 56, fig. 32. 
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Buddhist creed. The other, 1 i cm. long, on the lower rim of the pedestal, records 
the name of the donor Deyadharmmo yam Kaii-stha-V init.ibnddhih [xtdA -ddheh)' 
“This [is j the pious gift of \’inltabuddhi of Ka.si." The circumstance of the donor 
being an inhabitant of Benares does not, of course, prove that the sculpture belono-s to 
that place. It would rather indicate that the donation happened somewhere else. The 
material would lead to the same conclusion. 

A striking contrast with the divine repose expressed in the three first-described 
images is presented by the figure of the Tantric goddess Marici jXo. 4; ht. 72 cm.; 
PI. LXII, fig. 4). She is standing in the altdha position, i.e.. like an archer with the 
right leg bent and the left outstretched, the typical attitude of the Tantric deities in their 
angry form. The garment on the left shoulder and breast is but slightiv indicated ; 
the lower part of her body is clad with a petticoat, held round the loins bv a girdle. 
She is eight-armed and three faced, each face being marked with a frontal eve. The 
left face is that of a boar, which together with the vajra in her upper right hand 
accounts for her other name, \’a)ravarahf, "the she-boar of the thunderbolt." The 
second right hand is missing. The third holds what appears to be an arrow, the shaft 
of which remains : and the fourth, resting against the thigh, an object which perhaps 
is meant for a sling-stone, d'he attributes to the proper left are a bow, an asoka (?) 
flower and a snare, whereas the fourth hand, which is slightly injured, must have been 
in the tarj ani-mtidra, the fore-finger ( Skr. tarjani, lit. " the threatening one ") is 

raised menacinglv. This we may infer from a comparison with a Marici image in the 
Calcutta Museum,' which shows so close an affinity with our specimen, that we are 
justified in restoring the one by the aid of the other. Thus it seems highlv probable 
that the broken second hand held a sword, as does the upper right hand of the Calcutta 
image, which holds the vajra in the second hand. It is curious that the miniature 
figure of the Dhvani-buddha, which in the Lucknow image will be seen in the diadem, 
is placed over it in the Calcutta sculpture. It is difficult to decide which of the 
two is the more original, but we have noticed the same distinction between the above 
discussed image of .\valokitesvara and a representation of the same deity in the Cal- 
cutta Museum.' 

In order to complete the description of our Marici image, we must note four minia- 
ture female figures in the four corners of the slab. Though provided with only two arms 
and one boar’s-head, thev are apparently mere repetitions of the main figure, a well- 
known device in Buddhist art. Another example is afforded by the Javanese Manju^ri 
of the Berlin Museum.' That the Marici of Calcutta is only thrice repeated is evi- 
dently due to the position of the upper right arm, which swings the sword and 
leaves no space for a fourth figure. The female statuette seated cross-legged between 
Maricl’s feet as well as the seven boars on the pedestal, are common to both the 
Calcutta and the Lucknow image. But in the former the central boar is shown facing, 
and seems to rest on the .A.sura head, which in the Lucknow specimen is placed 
immediately below the cross-legged figure and over the boar. Both images are from 

‘ .\nderson. Catalogue- Fauchcr, op. cit., p. 149, fi,?. 27. 

2 On the occurrence of such burmountinj^^ Buddha figs, in Tantric sculpture, cf. WaddelJ, <?/». at., p. 338, and 
Foucher, op, cit., p. 98 (footnote). I noticed one on the diadem of a Tara image at Sarnath. 

2 Grimwedei-Burgess, op, cit„ p. 200, fig. 14^. 
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Magadha, -which niav partly account for their great similarity. Of the one under 
discussion tve can define the find-place more exactly. It was found in 1862 by Sir A. 
Cunningham in the ruins of Kurkihar, the ancient Kukkutapada-vihara, east of Gava.' 
But not only in Magadha was the worship of Marlci once prevalent : a pedestal -with the 
seven boars and inscribed with the Buddhist creed has been found as far west as the 
Kangra valley (Panjab), the ancient Trigarta.* Up to the present Marie! is -worshipped 
in Nepal as Vasudhara and in Tibet under the name of zDorje Phao-mo, a literal 
translation of \'airavarahl.® 

In order to understand the plastic representations of MarIcI, it should be re- 
membered that she is a goddess of dawn, a personification of the rising sun. As such 
she is daily invoked by the lamas when the sun’s disc is first seen in the morning. For 
that reason she is regarded as an emanation of Amitabha, the Buddha of boundless 
light, whose effigv she wears in her mitre.' This head-dress, itself essentiallv un-Indian, 
though worn bv Indian deities like \’isnu, goes possibly back to an Iranian origin. 
As to Maricl's three faces,-’ M. Foucher has pointed out the curious connection with 
certain A’isnu images met with in Kashmir, which likewise are three-faced, that to the 
left being a boar s head. I may add that similar images are found in other parts of the 
Western Himnlayas also, in Kullu. Sometimes the other side-face is that of a 
limi. The two animal heads are commonly explained as referring to the Boar and 
Man-hon arataras. It may, however, be surmised that originallv the three faces of 

those sun deities were intended to signify the three phases M the sun at dawn, at noon, 
and at diusk. 


ereas Marie! thus exhibits a close relationship with \-isnu, who from a \'edic 
sun.god became ,he supreme deity of one of the great sects of India, her image shows 
,n one respee a remarkable affinuv w,th representations of Stlrva. The sevlt boars 

tvhi h'cha'ra” iUrii “u ' ' " ‘he week, 

I triot on^ *^^ a'""''™"'' 

^tianot on nitli tne Goddess is simnn'sf^rl frk j i • t • 

bv a wheel at each siSt of the pldeS The e,- T "d o 

whatever its name mav be cleariv ttikes the nla ^ '"^t, 

a a u u ■ u ,7 • ^ the charioteer of the sun- 

god^and ma> be thought to fill the same office with Marie!. Finallv the Asura-head- 
M. houcher calls it more definitelv a head of Rahn tKo r j 

it be but a trophv, which the demon-slavL L u 'v demon -what else can 

To the same Tantric cult belongs the ^ 

counterparts of the male deities of HinduKm Th f 
PI. I.XIII, fig. ,) which refers to this cult and oriU ^ ^ 

famous Buddhist site of Nalanda, might at first sighfTri- 

eight Energies or Mothers {Astarnataras) ■ but on cl " ^ ’■'^Presentation of the 

the first figure from the proper right is a male de’t ■ ’"^pection it will be seen that 

bull, and from his attributes, the trident a r! rK ' ^PP^^rs from his vehicle the 

must r(*pn*st*nt Of . t e trident and the cup (the two other hands hold Rvlna) 

- is provided with. he 

‘ f ' u7l;f ..ty.UuUUp!' .Vs, 

‘V's™ ™ .b. D,„.„i,b.uann. 
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attributes and vehicles ^ of its male counterpart. Next to Siva comes Brahmani, like 
Brahma, the Creator of the four Vedas, four-faced (the face at the back being invisible) 
carrying a rosary {aksamdla) and a water vessel {kamandaliC) and seated on a goose 
{hainsa). The third is Mahe.^vari, the Sakti of Mahesvara or Siva and, therefore, 
provided with a trident as attribute and with the bull Nandi as vdhana. Kaumari, the 
female counterpart of Kumara, holds like that god a lance - which, though broken, is 
still recognizable, and is seated on a peacock. \'aisnavl seated on Garuda, the mvthic 
bird of Visnu, wears a mitre and is four-armed. The attributes of \'i.';,nu, the lotus 
{padma), the mace {gadd), the conch {satikha) and the wheel {cakra), are partly 
broken, but can be restored with certainty. It will be noticed that the position of the 
legs differs from that of the other Saktis ; the attitude is one characteristic of Surva, 
the Sun-god. Ne.xt comes Indrani or Aindrt on Indra's elephant Airavata. The right 
hand, which is broken, must have held the thunderbolt {V(ijrd\, the ancient attribute 
of the Indian Zeus. The boar-headed figure on the bull is Varahi, the Sakti of \'araha, 
the boar avatdra of \'isnu. Her attributes are not clear. That in the ri^ht hand 

* * o 

seems to be a curv^ed knife or dagger, that in the left a cup from \vhich she is drinking. 
Her vdhana is a bull. The last figure is not the Sakti of any male deity. It is the 
terrible goddess Camunda also known as Candika, “ the fierce one/' or Aparajita, “ the 
unconquered one/’ represented as an ugly old woman seated on a corpse. She wears 
a garland of human heads, and a scull-trident [kha/vddga) rests against her left shoulder. 
In her right hand she holds a cup, the contents of which, probably blood, she seems 
in the act of tasting. Her second right hand holds a curved dagger, the second left 
what may be a human bone. The eighth Sakti which is omitted on our sculpture is 

Narasirhhl, the energy of Xarasirnha, the man-lion 
avatdra of \dsnu.* 

The inscription (PI. LXIV, No. 2) cut along the 
raised rim of the sculpture consists of one line, 2 cm. 
long, of ornamental characters of the eighth or ninth 
century/ which I read: — ■ 

Om Srl^Nalanda Srl-Dhnmrabhaffe 
dha\^r^mo aprotipalita Sauvlrlkasra Dakst{?) kasya 
“ Om. The pious gift to the illustrious Dharmabhatta 
at the glorious Xalanda by the apratipauta (^?) 
Daksika of Sauyira.” 

Another deity which, though not belonmne to 
p. ^ Buddhism proper, was widely worshipped bv 

Buddhists from Gandhara to Java,® is Jambhala or 
Val^ravana, the god of wealth. His image (No. 6, ht. 32*5, cm. ; fig. i) shows him 

* Aindil gajas'imiv itdhd Vaisnavi garuddsand Aldhesvati vrsd^udkd Kaumari iikkivdhand Bidhmi 
hamsasanidttidkd (Del ikavaca). 

* Cf, Mrcck, (ei, Stcn^ler), o. 30, 1 . 20 : namo vai addya humdra-Kdrttikeydya nantah kanakasaktaye, 

^ On the eighth Sakti, cf. Moor, Hindu Fauiheon (Madras, 1864), p. 65, and Burgess, Elura Cave Ten: pies j 
PI. XXXIV, figs. I and 3. 

* A facsimile, Cunningham, . 4 , 5 '. /?., vol. I, Pi. XI 1 1 , 2. The character is the same as that of the other 
Nalanda inscription, \\h’ch contains the rame of Raja Gopala of Ciauda. 

‘ Cf. my Nufe sur une datue du Gandhara conservee au Musee de Lahore, B. E. F. E. (Avril-Juin, 1903.) 
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as the embodiment of tvorldly prosperity. With his left hand he clasps the 
neck of the pearl-vomiting mongoose, his typical attribute. As pointed out bv 
M. Foucher.^ its prototype is the purse, made of the skin of the mongoose t^Skr. 
nakula) and therefore called iiakulaka. Thus Jambhala's uakula is in reality the 
nakuLika redivivus. The attribute in his right hand, in the present instance mutilated 
and unrecognisable, is a lemon. The three objects in front of his lotus-seat seem to 
be sacrificial implements. The central one is a conch-shell ; the nature of the other 
two is not clear. But it is noteworthy that on both sides of the head of one of the 
Jambhala images m the Calcutta IVIuseum, reproduced bv Foui'her, we find a vessel 
similar to that on vhich in our sculpture his right foot is placed. Except for 
the head, vhich in our specimen is wanting, we cannot fail to notice the 
striking resemblance between the Puddhist Jambhala and the Rrahmanical GaiuAa.- 


The latter <ilso the remover of obstacles is essentially a god of prosperity and, on 
that account, is invoked at the outset of undertakings and portrayed over the entrance 
of buildings. The common assumption that GaneCa should be a god of wisdom seems 
to me to be unsupported either by literary or iconographical evidence. It would be 
interesting to trace the relationship between those two popular deities and the history of 
their plastic representations. 


HI U 1 1 
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miniature A otiA e caityas of basalt, such as are commonly met 
with in important Buddhist sanctuaries like Budh Gava ' The 
smaller of the two < (\o. 7, ht. 27 cm.; fig. 2, from Bihar is of 
special interest. On each of the four sides there is an 
ornamental chapel, in which a cross-legged figure is seated. 
1 hesj four iigures, each characterized bv a special gesture 
{»uidra) and, hke the Tirthamkaras of the Jainas, by an emblem 

uu’'^ ■ or 

Dhyaimbuddhas of the four quarters. Their namc-s are : 

p,„ „ ,, Seated to the east in the earth-touching attitude 

\onHninparia-inndra') on a " 1 

of lions - R -Una -irf KR f - , throne hereon are carved a pair 

V:-,,,-:.,:,,;;:' ::: 

meditation on a n -a - A- ' R ' "‘‘‘tabha, sitting towards the west in 

his hand ral^ed as if to impart'seamriUMU/""'' ' Amoghasiddhi, facing north with 
dragons on Ins seat.‘ It mUI be noticed tEir'trr''''nR '--''"I 

monk’s circus of the ManuM-buddh^} ^ K / j Dh\ani-buddhas do not wear the 
Hums. li. msLili Ih,. y' “'''’"'rf Ulth a diadem and variousorna- 

see, ns ...nnain „„ uf- ,h,.m, "i'T i inscription, which 

.u-re::;. 

e our chapels there are smaller niches, each 

* ( t .... - - . ^ 


|-,„ict.pr, 5/,. ,0^ „ - - 

" b * T”':.,';:;:™;™ ““ .*« .h., „t „«,icea by c„n. 

, rr' \\, I i’ll ' 
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containing a standing figure. These figures which must represent the female 

energies of the four Dhyanl-buddhas are marked bv inscriptions over them, from the 
character of which we mav refer the sculpture to the ninth or tenth century. That to 
the right of Aksobhva, holding a vT/jcl (^?) and having alotus-^?) stalk wound round its 
left arm. is called Mahasahasapravada. That to the right of Ratnasambhava has also a 
lotus-stalk to the left and holds a vajra (?) in the right. Her name is Mahavatira. 
The one to the right of Amitabha holds — so it seems — a bunch of flowers in the left hand, 
to which her name Mahamanjari seems to refer. Her other hand is in the rara-mudra. 
The fourth figure has a lotus-fl(^wer in the right hand and is marked as Sitavati. This 
may be the same as the Sita of Dr. Waddelfs list, who, however, is said to be the Sakti 
of Amitabha. The other names all differ. 

The other votive c ntya (Xo. 8 : ht. 39 cm.) has also four chapels with cross-legged 
Buddha figures, respectivelv in the uttarobndhi-\i) , hJnlmisparsa-dharmacakra and 
vara-»,uiird. The minor niches are occupied bv standing figures, which also appear to 
be Buddhas. ( )ne of them holds both hands before the breast. The other three have 
the right hand in the gift-bestowing attitude, whereas in the left thev hold some indefi- 
nite object. 

That the basalt pedestal (X’o. o, ht. 2! cm. ; PI. LXlIl.fig. 2) originates from 
Magadha, mav be inferred from its being reproduced in Cunningham's Mahabodhi/ 
though no reference to it is made in the text. Of the image to which it belongs onlv so 
much remains as to indicate that the deitv stood on a lotus cushion and had an attendant 
standing on each side. Possiblv it was a Bodhisattva. The stalk which we see rising 
to the left of the main figure could indicate Avalokitesvara, Manjusrl or Maitreya, 
according as it belonged to a red lotus, a blue lotus or a cnmpd flower. 

On a countersunk panel beneath the lotus on which the central figure stood, there 
are three objects in low relief : a conch-shell, a vessel on which a dish of flour (?) is 
placed, and a burning lamp. Evidently these represent sacrificial implements such as 
are found commonlv on the base of statues at Budh Gaya. On both sides of the central 
panel we find a couple of human worshippers. The male figure to the proper right has 
in his right hand a lotus-shaped censer : with his left he seems to place apiece of cloth 
in an alms-bowl which stands in front of him. The woman kneeling behind him presents 
a pcarl-string, as does the male person on the opposite side of the sculpture. The 
fourth figure folds the hands in adoration. That these four persons are the actual 
donors of the image is borne out by the inscriptions (PI. LXIV, Xo. 3). Along the rim 
over the central panel we ■. Om deyadhanno yamThddiikasya mtdiX\\x\g" 
gift of 1 hadu(kab" The four remaining inscriptions are placed each over one of 
the kneeling figures. They tell us that the man with the censer is Thadu himself. The 
woman behind him, probably his consort, is called X'allahu. The man on the opposite 
side bears the name of Yajju-(ka) and may be Thadu’s younger brother or son. .\s 
far as the sculpture allows us to judge, they seem to be men of the same age. 
The fourth fimire named Nunne may be Yajju's wife. The character is that of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. 

Of no less interest, though inferior in workmanship, is the sandstone pedestal 
(X’o. to, ht. 46 cm.; FI. LXlll,fig. 3), which must have belonged to an image of 

^ Cunningham, Mahalodhi, P:. XX\'II1. 
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Sakvamunl, seated cross-legged in the attitude of preaching the law {dharmacakni- 
mudrd). We may even say more precisely that it represented the Buddha delivering 
his first sermon in the Deerpark [mrgaddva) near Benares. This is evident from the 
wheel and the two deer separated by a pair of upright vajras, which occupy the 
centre of the pedestal. The two lions merely characterize it as a simhdsa'^ia (throne, 
lit. lion-seatl, whereas the two supporting Cupids on the corners are a decorative 
element, borrowed from classical art. 

We know that the sculpture originates from Sarnath, the spot where the event to 
which it refers— one of the four most important in Gautama’s life — was supposed to have 
taken place. The circumstances of the find are twice recorded by Sir A. Cunningham/ 
but unfortunatelv his two accounts do not agree with regard to the exact find-spot. 
Whereas he first states that it was unearthed by Babu Jagat Singh, the Diwan of Raja 
Chait Singh of Benares, in 1793-94, while demolishing a stupa 520 feet to the westward 
of the great tope of Sarnath, he mentions elsewhere that it was found at the large brick 
mound called Caukandi half a mile to the south of that monument. I presume that the 
latter statement, which was published several years after the other, is due to an over- 
sight. 

That the sculpture belongs to Sarnath is also evident from the inscription 
(PI. LXIV, No. 4), cut in two lines, 70 cm. long, and a third line 1 1 cm. long on the 
raised border over the front relief. The letters, which at places are slightly damaged, 
are about i cm. high. The inscription was first published by Wilford, again by 
Cunningham ^ and finally by Dr. E, Hultsch.^ 

Transcrip r. 

1. Om nanio Buddhd\’a\ Vdrdnasi(sJ)-S'irasydm Guravu-S/'i-Vdtna’ asi- 
pdddhj am I diddhya namita-bhupati'Siroruhaih 'sari}al-ddhlsam\ I'sdna-Citraghant- 
ddi-klrtti-ratna satdm yau\ Gaud-adhipo Mahlpdlah Kdsydni st'lmdn^=:ikdt'ii\^yaGW 

2. Saphall-krta-pdnd.tyau bodhdv—a'i;inivarttinau\ tau Dharmmardpkdm 
sdhgam Dharnimacakrani iunar~nav2m\ Krtuvantau ca nailudai—aslamalid- 
sthdaa-saila-gandhakunm | etdm ^rl-Sthirapdlo Vasantapdlo 'nujah srimdn [\\*]. 

3. Samvat lo’ij Pausa-dine 11 

4-5. Yedharmmd, etc. 

Translaiton. 


Orh. Adoration to the Buddha! The illustrious Sthirapala [and hisj vounger 
brother, the illustrious \ asantapala, whom the lord of Gauda, the illustrious Mahipala, 
caused to establish in Kasi [the temples of] Isana (Siva) and Citraghanta (Durga), 
and other precious monuments of his glory ^ in hundreds-after he had worshipped 
tie ocit o ura\a rl \ amara.si, which is like a lotus in the lake of Varanasi sur- 
rounded, as It were by Saivala plants through the hair of bowing kings ; thev who have 
made learning fmitful, and who do not turn back [on their way] to supreme knowledge, 
restored Asoka s and [the shrine of] the wheel of the Law completely, and built 

^ Cunningham, /i. 5. y? .. \o!. f n i/ ; » fr • . ~ 

he recovered il in 184.9. ' ^ p. 65, Kittoe, voi. I, No. 120, notes that 

; C-ningkan., .1. J, « , ,,,. HI. p. x,, p. 

• y - »»'■ <■»=!■ p- -39 .9- 

B ^irU, cf. J. K Fleet, Corpus Inscr.Ind., vol. lll,p. 2,2, footnote. 
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thi s new temple of stone from the eight holy places. Anno 1083 on the 1 ith dav of 
Pausa. (Follows Buddhist Creed.) 

My version differs from that of Dr. Hultsch in the following points. The com- 
pound Isiinacitraghantd. which Dr. Hultsch renders by ‘‘ Isanas [i.e., Ltngas) paintings 
and bells," I believe to refer to two distinct sanctuaries which once must have existed at 
Benares. P. Hirananda has drawn mv attention to the followingr line of the Kasi- 
khatida (XXXIII, 75): " lynm hi Cttraghanfesl Ghanfdkarnas ivayam hradah." 
‘‘ This is the [shrine ofj CitraghanteSi and this is the tank Ghantakarna.” The “ Ladv of 
the brilliant bell ” must be Durga, among whose attributes the bell takes a prominent 
place. An inhabitant of Benares informs me that the temple of Citraghanla still exists 
near the Cauk. 

The word dharmardjikd denotes a stufa as pointed out bv Dr. Hultsch, but more 
particularlv a stupa erected bv A§oka, the Dharmaraja of the Buddhists. This is 
evident from the following passage in the Divyavadana (ed. Cowell & Neil, p. 379) 
quoted bv M. Foucherd Asoka ndma .... dharmanljo .... catiirasTtim 
l>harma> Cxj ikd-sahnsram prntisfhdpiyzsyati. “ A^oVa. ihe dharmanya will establish 
eightv-four thousand Dharmarajikas." Hiuen Tsiang * ascribes two stupas near 
Benares to Ai^oka. One of the two indicated the spot where the Tathagata began to 
turn the wheel of the law. Presumably it may be identified with the great stupa 
of .Sarnath, known bv the name of Dhamek, which, I believe, can be derived from 
the ancient designation Dharmarajika.^ Close to this monument stood, in the davs of 
Hiuen Tsiang, a temple which enshrined a life-size image of Buddha represented as 
turning the wheel of the law. The close connection of the two buildings makes 
it probable that this was the second ancient monument repaired by Sthirapala and 
Vasantapala, which is indicated by the name of Dharmacakra “ the wheel of the 
law." 

The edifice, the erection of which is recorded in the Inscription, is called a 
GandhakutI {lit. hall of perfumes) which originally meant the dwelling of the living 
Buddha, especially that in the famous Jetavana of Sravasti, but in later days a shrine 
in which his image was placed.^ The temple of the two Pala brothers is stated to have 
been of stone from eight sacred places {mahdsthdna). I presume that the eight 
sacred places of Buddhism are meant, i.e., the places where the eight main events of 
Buddha’s life happened, to wit Kapilavastu, Budh Gaya, Benares, Kusinagara, the 
scenes of his birth, enlightenment, first sermon and death, and Sankasya, Sravasti, 
Vaisall and Rajagrha, which witnessed the four great miracles." Another possible 
explanation is that the eight mahdsthdnas are the places where Buddha’s relics were 
deposited, namely, Rajagrha, VaiSali, Kapilavastu, Allakappa, Ramagrama, Vethadipa, 
Pava and Ku.sinagara.* 

Another pedestal ' (No. 1 1, ht. 38 cm. ; PI. LXIII. fig. 4) originates from Sarnath 

' A. Foucher, op. di., p. 55 - ‘ Si-yn-d (transl. Beal), vol. II, p. 46. 

‘ The inlet mediate forms would be dhammaraika, dhamre\a, dhamreka, dhammek. 

- Cf. Bunningham, A.S.R., vol. XI, p. 85; Kern. Manttal of Buddhism, p. 28; Grunwedel-Burgess, 
Buddhist art in India, p. 4^1 and Ind. Ant*, vol. IX, p. ^ 43 ’ 

* Fcucher, op. cit , pp. 162 and 166. 

® Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism^ p. 4 ^* 


* Kittoe, Dvaivings, vol. I.. No. 144 * 
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its material is Chunar sandstone. The main figure which, as in the last two specimens, 
is broken, must have been a Bodhisattva. This we may conclude from the ornaments and 
from the peculiar position of the legs [[.ilifasnna or rdjalHasana) , in which the rndit 
foot is hanging down or, as in the present case, supported by a small lotus flower placed 
at the side of the lotus on which the figure is seated. This is shown more clearlv 
in the two attending figures, which are better preserved than the central one. 
They represent female deities and, from the lotus- (?) stalk which they hold in their 
left hand, it may be surmised that they may be representations of the- goddess Tara. 
If so, the central figure was probably Lokesvara, of whom Tara is the favourite attend- 
ant. It IS also possible that the image represented Tara herself, and that the two at the 
side were merely repetitions, as in the case of the .Marie! image (.\o. 4). The lotus- 
sulk which we see rising to the left of the central figure would admit of . it her of 
these two .dentiheations. Each of the two supposod Tara figurmes has a.-ttin its 
.attendant stand, ng at ,ts side. The two kneeling figures, male and female .-an Iron, the 
analogy ol the .\Iagadha pedestal , Xo. 9, be identified as the donors of tho sculptnre 
‘he ntscrtptmn ,PI. L.XIV, No. 5) on the central (ace, „f ,ho pedestal eonsists „f 
wo hnes of 04 cm, and a th.rd short line of 0 cm, in length. The avtcage sire of the 
letters, whtch are very badly engraved and at places destroved, is , ] „..,d j, . 

/,cr„„.top,p Toll:og„lo hy , 

tesam cci yj nvodlii evanivadl ^ 

2. kramanah 'I Deyadlia[r\mmo yam - r t 

ta.aU Mogadhlya ' Sn.Sa,na. ^ 'n'‘haum-auuyay,.ip,,},-amo. 

3. iikdsy i 

The first line and the initial word of the seennr! IIm • i 

The remaining portion in.av be rendered- -‘This Tsl Budcllt'-st oreed. 

the excellent Mahayhna, the lav devotee, the ilia triol 

.T curious fragment = (Xo.', 0 ; ht, 30 cm ' t 

. ^ d of sandstone from Sarnath must 

'enise belong to the expiring da vs of 
f "n Buddhism. This is evident from the 
character of the inscription (PI. L.Xfll, .\o. 6), 
•c consists of two lines Xagarf of 23 and 
^ ‘Contains only the Buddhist 

’ justified in attributing 

tot e Bauddha religion with which the 
pture Itself does not show any connection. 

\ er t e inscription there is a nude male figure, 
of ^ ich the head is broken, stretched out 
on Its back, between two kneeling figures 

id.mtical Thev wear a cfirdle anr? '"^ a woman. The other seems to be 

off.Ting, Possibly the'ramnent A seem to hold a garland as an 

representing a corpse on which t-h ^ antric sculpture, the lying figure 

Buddha's farinirvdna. ^ stands. It cannot have any relation to 


yd 





F'g- 3' 


much injured, of which that to the 
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Of the remaining pieces three (Xos. 13-15) will be found on the list ^ of objects 
discovered at Sarnath in June 1S55 by Professor F. E. Hall, who describes them 
in the following terms ; — 

No. 13 (Hall, No. 5). "A female head and throat. 3F inches (9cm.) high, broken off 
from a statuette, sandstone, of verv marked character, hair parted in short bandeaux in 
the centre, ending in a series of short curls, with a short club of hair thrown back 
from the top of the head: high pencilled eyebrows : half-closed eyelids ; forehead and 
nose in one straight line ; facial angle about So ; smiling expression of mouth ; coloured 
part of the under lip marked in an exaggerated degree almost like a protruded 
tongue ; protile verv Egvptian ; throat marked with two folds ; long earrings." 

No. 14 (^Hall, No. o). " A torso, sandstone, 8 inches (20 cm.) high ; alto-relievo 
from throat to knee ; proportions hermaphrodite : slightly draped : right hip thrown 


forward." 

No. 15 (Hall, No. 7I. " Alto-relievo fragment ; sandstone, 5 inches (i i cm.) long : 
a female right htind, holding a custard-apple, armlet bordered abo\e with kawris 
and below with gems cut m facets, and with kawris alternated : phalanges of the 
fingers not marked, but running into curves ; ring on the little finger. 

I have only to add that No. 13 is perhaps a Bodhisattva head, the prototype 
of which is found in Gandhara. No. 14 is undoubtedly the 
torso of a standing Buddha image of the same type as the one 
first described (No. 1). We have in our collection another 
fragment (No. 16, ht. 23 cm.) of exactly the same type 
and material, and therefore presumably also from Sarnath. 
No. 8.1 of Professor Hall's list, described as “a pinnade, 6 
inches high with small figure of Buddha, cross-legged in 
niche ; sandstone " would agree with one of the sculptures 
from Queen’s College (^No. 17) were it not for the size, which 
is 33 cm., i.e., nearlv double that of Professor Hall’s specimen. 

Fig. 4. The remaining four pieces, which are all in sandstone, 

may be briefly enumerated as follows: — A Buddha image - (No. 18 ; ht. 31 cm. ; fig. 4). 




the head of which is lost, seated crosslegged in dharmacakra- 
miidrd. In the centre of tJie pedestal a wheel and five 
figures, probably the five mendicant friars. 

Slab (No. 19; ht. 39 cm.; fig. 5) with the figure of a 
Bodhisattva (Avalokitesvara ?) seated on a lotus in " the 
sportive fashion ” {lalitdsana) wearing a mitre and holding in 
his left hand the stalk of a lotus-flower. The right .hand, 
which is brokerp probably rested on the knee in the vara- 
rniidfd. but may also have held the lotus-stalk which rises 
on that side. The miniature figure of a human worshipper 
projects from the pedestal. 

Slab (No. 20; ht. 13 cm.) showing two rows each of 
fifteen Buddha figures seated in the attitude of meditation, the 


Fig. 5. one row' being placed over the other. 


‘ J. A. S. B., vol. X.XV P .t99- 


- Perhaps idenXical ^\d:h No. 59 of Ivittoe's vpL L 

J ci 
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Fragment (No. 21 ; ht. i7'2 cm.) of a head with a radiating halo; probably 
belonging to an attendant. Of the main figure traces of the hand remain. 

J. Ph. \'ogel. 


— Since writing the above I received the following note from Dr. 
T. Bloch on the inscription from Nalanda ; — 

“ I have considered,” Dr. Bloch writes, “the Inscription of which vou sent me an 
Impression and propose to read ; 

Orh Sri-Nalatida-^ri-Dhamrahatta dedharmo=a-pratipaufa=rnaigJrikasya 
Dandikasya. 
and to correct this into : 

Om Sn-Nalanda-^rl-Dharmahaiie deyadharmo^yarn prattpcidita Aranyagiri- 
kasya Dandikasya. 

“ The 8th letter after om is certainly ha and not bha. As the word is a compound 
with = modern hat, it must be the name of a village, where the image was set 

up and which belonged to the district of Nalanda. It seems to me not altogether 
impossible that Dharmahatta may be an old name for the modern Dharawtit an 
ancient site in the north-western corner of Gaya District, about 30 miles west 
of Nalanda, where there are many Buddhist and Hindu remains. 

“The a after dedharmo I take as a careless spelling for yam u.e., ayam). 
The cunous two but last letter I propose to read nda. Dandikasya at least m'ves a 
good sense as a name. _ The sign which you read must, f think, be nar It 
IS, of course, possible that It may contain also a prefixed which in this alphabet is 

merely expressed by a short slanting _ line attached to the left-hand sides of the 
letter, and \^hich is here as invisible as in r7no of dedharmo 

“So far I think my reading stands on pretty safe ground. But I admit that mv 

emendation of the word pratipalita etc is k m n • ^ ^ ' 

n,ust b. far from correct. There tA the b ' " orthography 

expect the Instrumental DanJUem instead of Da Pi a 
carries much tvetght, as the author of thrs^^^^^^ 

Sanskrit, and as generallv onlv the donors • Probably knew very little 

in simihr inscriotions wlthm t j is connected with deyadharmo=yam 

m Slim ar inscriptions rs ithout such a word as pratipadita or like 

1 translate : 

at Dhl^Lr ^Ih "1 

before this reading and emendation occurred to Nalanda. I mav add that 


,,hieh I thought might stL 7 T T ^ 

{pratipall ‘ protecting’) might be a title denoting 
We then would have to correct either 

gtrtkasya pratipcili-Dandikasya But Synf^-r D. or Tandya- 

technical meaning, and ' Araly a """ a 

Tandyagiri. " preferable as a local name to 



THE MAKARA IN HINDU ORNAMENT. 


O XE of the most frequently occurring decorative forms upon mediaeval Hindu 
temples, and more especially in the Chalukyan work of the Kanarese districts, 
is the very conventional and highly ornate makaj'a. It is mostlv found at the spring- 
ing of those inakara-toranas, or florid ornamental arches, which are so frequently 
seen thrown across overhead, from pillar to pillar, in rolls and cusps of airy 
grac(dulness ; or, on a smaller scale, engirdling the tops of image niches and panels 
upon the temple walls. The cusped arch is usuallv represented as emerging from the 
distended jaws of one of these animals, placed upon either side ; and, after mounting 
through several feathtTed foliations, the two halves meet together at the apex and 
enter the jaws of a kirtt imukha or ‘ face of fame’ — a grotesque grinning mask, with 
great tusks, goggle eyes, and a pair of horns. Fig. 14, on the accompanying plate, 
gives a fair representation of this as it is met with in Chalukvan work. This parti- 
cular example is taken from the old temple of Dodda Basavanna at Dambal, in the 
Dharwar District, of the i ith century. The makara is frequently used as a gargovle, 
or water spout, to carry off the ceremonial washing water from the shrine, which, 
passing through a channel in the walls, flows out through the animal’s jaws. 

The makara, as here portraved, with its florid tail, is the most usual representa- 
tion of the animal in mediaeval work, but there are variants. The makara is, 
however, found in more ancient work, from the time of A§oka down to the later 
caves ; but the earlier fish-like forms are very different from those of later times, and, 
were it not that those earlv ones fulfil the same raison d'etre in decorative details, 
we might almost fail to see the connection between the one and the other. The 
mediaeval form, as represented in fig. 14, shows us a heavy-bodied, short-legged 
quadruped, with huge jaws, and a short curling trunk or elongated proboscis. But the 
glory of the beast is in its tail. This, starting in its natural place, and not from the 
navel, as we find is the case with the florid tails of some of the gandharvas in the 
ceilings at Abu, curls and spreads up around and over his back and haunches, in a 
magnificent multiplicity of elaborate flourishes and whorls, forming a fan-like display 
of intricate and interlacing arabesques. In some cases the body is dwarfed into 
insignificance beside it. 

All animals, that we meet with in old Hindu ornament, are, save this creature, 
more or less true to life, and recognizable. It is noticeable that, the more rare an 

animal, the less true is its delineation, and the greater the liberties taken by the artist 

2 G 2 
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in its portrayal. This was. no doubt, due to the rarer animals being less available as 
models, and less often seen, if seen at all. Thus the artist was tempted to draw from 
his imagination what was denied to his sight ; and, as his work was not likely to be 
criticized, his critics being even more ignorant than himself, he produced some wonder- 
ful and fearsome forms. The makara, whatever its origin, was to him what the 
dragon was to old European artists — a mythical beast, with some general charac- 
teristics and a generallv accepted form, the details of which could be worked out as the 
fanev of the artist suggi^sted. The lion, for instance, is far less true to life than the 
homelv, domesticated elephant or bull, and often it is difficult to tell whether a 
certain form is intended for that animal Or a tiger. 

As already shown, the part of the makara least true to life is his tail, which is 
no tail at all in the true sense, but a highly ornate appendage of flowing arabesque. 
This would argue that the sculptor knew less about this extremity of the beast than 
the rest of his body : and that I believe, for the verv good reason that the original 
animal had no caudal appendage, or, at most, an economicallv small stump. Having a 
thick hide, that no living fly could make an impression upon, a tail would have been 
superfluous, save as ornament ; and it was for this purpose the sculptor supplied the 
deficiency from his own designs. The animal was, no doubt, first appropriated for 
its ver\ accommodating jaws and prehensile proboscis. The elephant, though possess- 
ing the latter member to perfection, has cU contemptiblv poor mouth for decorative 
treatment.^ 


As to the prototype of the medimval mahiva it is not easy to fix it. The word 
makara E niagar ' or 'mugger') usually signifies an alligator or crocodile, but the 

h * ' eitli of these animals. In the earliest 

examples, such as those at Mahabodhi, Bharhut, and Sanchi, figs 4 to 7 we find a 
two or four-footed beast with a fish's tail, a crocodile's head and snout, loose 
flapping ears, and the body, in some cases, partlv covered with scales. Here the tail 
has been the weakest part. The arti.st clearly intended to represent the crocodile, but 
he was not so sure about the tail, which, when the animal was seen, was. more often 
than not, obscured bv trailing in mud and water. Prudence forbade him satisfving his 
cunositv by a closer examination, and, as it was partlv a water animal, he naturallv 
supposed It to have a hsh's tail and scales, and so portraved it. The transition from 
the knob on the snout to the short curled proboscis is well shown in figs. 4 to i i, and 
the flowing tail of arabesque has begun in fig. u and is fully developed in fig. 13- 

>*• -T ^t'rely new body has been introduced—the body which 

It IS so ditticult to identifv Of all anlm-ilc ■ - . , 

1 , i- , , , I , approximating to this mediaeval delineation, 

the rhino( (Tos cUid tcipir are the f i i 

.f In.i;. Kur .T IK r has been, and still is, a native 

a « tJ V .r r A" to ascertain. The 

3 „ , B r- b' 7 "‘"to the n,aiara is 

used on the Boro Bndnr (Bg, ^ 

^ In *\yt lyi ludin^ ly\ -\ e* \ \ ( ' * 

IS givvAi tm pa^p 57, ssiueh hav an an illustration of a 

the ornament np(m a A footnote retorw fh " / to be quite modern, and is taken from 

have not with me as I u rite, but the other two illust examples. Rajendralal Mitra’s Budh Gaya I 

A’w/'hev. are not ot the ura but of wjnj^ed c] * ^tmningham s Mahabodhi and Burgess's Cave 

ti^. O, there I- a true t urlv form ot ttic niaKiy/i l same plate in the Mahabodhi, referred to, 

4. ■ tthich I have reproduced on the acco.npanying plate, reversed. 
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rhinoceros and tapir, traced, respectively, from a photograph and a tvoodcut, 
while fig. 3 is a tracing from a woodcut in the St. Nicholas Magazine ^ depict- 
ing the attack of a jaguar upon a tapir in the forests of Brazil. The great 
similarity between the beast here, in a state of fear and agonv, with the mediaeval 
representation of the makara. is most striking; and, did we know that the tapir 
was ever a native of India, we might rest assured that it was the prototvpe of 
the makara. There is the same elongated proboscis or short trunk, slightly curled 
at the end, the same large ear lobes thrown flat back, and the same rows of teeth 
with four large tusks. 

That th e original! animal was amphibious is shown plainly in the early crocodile 
and fish-like forms, where it is provided with legs, and in the mediaeval variety, where, 
in the temple of \’im;ila Shah on Mount Abu, twelve hundred years later, fig. 23, it is 
shown c'ls standing in a river, stocked with fish and tortoises. If we take the purely 
Indian beast, the rhinoceros, it is not easy to account for the absence of the horn. 
It is easy enough to understand how the prehensile upper lip of the earlier makara 
became, in a country of elephants, stretched still further into the longer trunk, as 
represented in fig. 22, an altogether modern representation. Here the body and legs 
are also more attenuated. The ears of the rhinoceros are set much higher in the head 
than in the makara ; in fact, they are close together on the crown of the head, whereas 
those of the tapir, especially when dropped in fear, correspond better with those of the 
makara. In neither animal is there any tail to speak of, and this fact gave the artist 
the chance of drawing upon his own fertile imagination to supply what was 
lacking ; for, without some sort of appendage, the fat beast would have looked some- 
what unlovely. The scrolls, starting from under the bellv, and curling up on to the 
flanks, might have been suggested by the overlapping rolls of thick skin in the rhinoceros; 
and the scales, shown in fig. 15, by the knobbly appearance of its hide. 

Of the rhinoceros we have the following description: “His under lip is like 
that of an ox but the upper more like that of a horse ; using it, as that creature does, 
to gather hay from the rack, or grass from the ground ; with this difference, that the 
rhinoceros has a power of stretching it out above six inches, to a point, and doubling 
it round a stick or one’s finger, holding it fast ; so that, as to that action, it is not unlike 
the proboscis of an elephant and, again, “ Its hide is of a dark greyish brown 
colour, very thick and covered with scalv incrustations (giving it somewhat of the 
appearance of the excoriated bark of the maple tree), and about the joints of the body 
it hangs in large folds the upper lip is very flexible, capable of elonga- 

tion, and possesses a finger-like extremity with which the animal can grasp its food, 
but when not in action it curls over the lower lip, which is rather square, and very 
broad. Of the tapir we are told, “ the neck is flattened at the sides, and arched 
above, where it is furnished with a mane of short hairs ; the eyes are small bur quick ; 
the ears are pointed ; the snout is well adapted for searching in the ground for roots, 

and it resembles a proboscis in being prehensile and capable of elongation ; 

..... sometimes it enters the water deliberately, and swims on the surface : at 

^ For October, i^“92. 

* Jnrdme’s Xafural Htsfory : M ammalia { F.dmburi^h, 1S36). 

* J. H. F cnnell : Natural /Iistory of British and Foreign Quadrupeds* 
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other times, especially when in danger, it plunges in, and walks along the bottom, 
totally immersed for at least a couple of minutes and then rises to the surface to 
breathe, and having done so, either dives down again or swims. 

The dictionaries define the makara as “ A kind of sea animal, a crocodile, a shark ” 
. , . . “ A kind of sea monster confounded with the crocodile, shark, dolphin, etc. 

(properly a fabulous animal regarded as the emblem of Kama devaV’ “ Name 

of a mythical fish or sea monster” ‘'An aquatic monster, understood 

usually of the alligator, crocodile, shark, but, properlv, a fabulous animal ” 

” A marine monster, confounded usually with the crocodile and shark, but, properly, a 
fabulous animal as a fish it might be conjectured to be the horned shark, or unicorn 
fish.” 


1 nere are many reterences to the m Hindu literature. The Bhagavad- 

gita,= in Krsna's address to Arjuna, says, ” Among the purifiers 1 am the wind ; 1 am 
Kama among the armed men*, I am ^Hukctyci among fish, and I am Jahnavi among 
the rl\ers. And in the Pancatantra,^ And there undi.T that tree, once upon a 
time, a makuici, b\ name Karalamukha (having a terrible jaw) came up out of the sea 
and sat on a spot close to the bank of soft sand.” The same work further tells us * 
that Pingala, who was the ocean of the knowledge of metrical science, was killed on 
the sea shore by a. makara. The Trikandage.sa® enumerates several varieties of sea 
monsters under such names as jalariipa, makara, viaroli, asidamsiraka, which are 
practically synonymous terms. In a list given in the Abhidhana-cintamani ihe makara 
IS mentioned as an aquatic animal. It is also mentioned in a similar manner in the 
Bhagavata-pura,a,’ Haravali, AmarakoSa,* Halayudha,' Lalita-via.ara “ Sukrata.- 
Madmikosa, - \ a)asa„eyisamhka ,» etc. These all make the an aquatic animal, 

and, sntce k could come up and kill a man upon dry land, an amphibious one also. 

dividVd'h? " '"''f * such as in figs. 4 to n. they were 

aoold m rh""f “ the name is .still 

Ferofce in Cochir'iwo" yejrs^'arJTh 'h A ^ 
it .s stated that the natiees there ealfed it a 

1 he makara is used as one of r i 

capricornus, and, when depicted as sn -h ' ^ ^ ^ zodiac, namely that for 

fi£- 16. It is the encr ' f n ^ rnediaeval carving, it has the shape as in 

The banner ol K.amacievr is” known of tho Jainas. 

meaning a fish : and the vehicle of Varuna rte IVoffh'"'" " 

He IS represented riding upon it in thn-e r Li . ^ ^ '^’aters, is the makara. 

he holds the post of Regent of the W^' astadtkpdla ceilings where 

makarakundalam, and is shown as worn m the 1!^?^ "" 

dual god Harihara ; the right, or Saiva L • ’ - ^ statues of the 

kundalatn. These are the customarv ' ' ^ earring called a nagendra- 

ftoddessos have their favour aZ 7 :^ h^^' ‘^'r 

, ’ ^^^^J^f_Ganga being the niaka 


H. Fennell, op, cit, 
Fhap. 10 ; Sloka^ 31 . 

^ Pourth Tanrra. 

' Second Tantr^ ;Sloka, 33. 

' 22 J III, 3, 57. 


2 ra, 


! caturiha, s. 417 . 

' ni, 10, 19^23. 

^ h 10, 20. 

3S. 


383. 9 ; 432, 4* 
“ 1, 206, 27. 


’ 200. 


XXIV, 35. 
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In the accompanying plate we have examples from B.C. 250 down to the 
present time. Fig. 4 is from Asoka's railing at Mahabodhi, Budh Gaya, of about 
B.C. 250. Nos. 5 and 6 are from the Bharhut stupa, of very nearly, if not quite, 
the same af^e. It will be noticed how the knob on the snout of the crocodile has 
developed into a curled upper lip. No. 7 is from the Sanchi gates, of about the 
beginning of the Christian era. while fig. 8 represents a viakara carved on a Buddhist 
padukd slab found at Ter, of which a description was given in the last Annual Report. 
Nos. 9 and 10 are from Mathura, and No. 1 1 is from a cave at Aiholi of about the 
sixth centurv. It will be seen that in this last example the curl of the newly developed 
proboscis is inwards and downwards, and not backwards, as in the previous examples. 
In this respect the idea of the trunk, or proboscis, of the elephant, rhinoceros, or tapir, 
is apparent, and that of the knob on the crocodile’s snout has dropped out. Though 
there is a marked difference in the delineation of the two tuakaras, tney seem to have 
overlapped in their use, in point of time, for w^e find the later development, or, at least, 
the head, forelegs, and fiorid tail, in sixth century cave architecture. Figs. 12 and 
13 are from the Kanheri and Ajanta caves, respectively. Figs. 14 to 20 are nearly 
all from Chalukvan temples of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and show, in most 
cases, the full body of the animal. A vTfu^al, or memorial slab, at Murdesvara in 
North Kanara, of two centuries later, supplies fig. 21, where the body partakes more 
of the outline of the conventional Hindu lion. It will be noticed how exactly like the 
very earliest the ear-lobe is here, although seventeen centuries have intervened. 
Examples 24 to 27 are from the Boro Budur in Java, and show how' the head, in 24, 
has passed into pure arabesque in 27. Fig. 22 is from a modern painted decoration, 
and much resembles the later carving No. 21. 


Henry Cousens. 
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I N the field of Epigraph v the efforts of the Survey have, so far as India proper is 
concerned, been more evenly distributed over the countrv than has evt!r been the 
case before. This perhaps is not to be wondered at, seeing that the personnel has never 
before been so strong. As now equipped, the Survey possesses well qualified San- 
skrit epigraphists in every circle, in addition to the special staff which is maintained to 
deal with South-lndian inscriptions ; besides which a first-rate scholar has been 
appointed to supervise the collection and publication of Moslem records— a branch of 
work that had hitherto been sadly neglected. 

In the collection of inscriptions of Southern India a record has been established in 
the past year by the Government Epigraphist. During the field season he visited over 
fifty sites in the Madura, Tinnevelly, North and South Arcot, Trichinopolv and Madras 
districts, and copied upwards of 800 new epigraphs, making a particular point of 
starting with those temples which were threatened with destruction or defacement, and 
copying their records before they could be obliterated. Brief notes on 617 of these 
are to be found in his Provincial Report, together with more detailed information 
regarding some of the more important ones. Among items of particular interest may be 
noticed the discovery of a Pallava inscription in the Triplicane temple at Madras and 
of ancient Tamil records in a tract of country where the prevailing language is at 
present Telugu. The Rastrakuta, Calukya, Hovsala and \ ijayanagar inscriptions 
copied in the Bellar> district furnish valuable additional information relating to the 
histories of those d} nasties. The invasion of the Calukya dominions by the Co]a 
king Rajaraja 1 . (A.D, 985 to 1013), which is testified to by inscriptions in the Tamil 
countr} and by a record in the Dharwar district, is an important historical event which 
was followed by other encounters between the Colas and Calukvas during nearly three- 
quarters of a century. The mention of the Kallesvara temple at Bagali in a Calukva 
inscription of A.D. 1018 is interesting, because, according to Mr. Rea “ the shrine and 

enclosed frema are, in detail, mainly Dravidm^ with Caluk>mn features inter- 

spersed, ' The approximate date of three ancient temples in the Trichinopolv district 
IS tiirn.shed by some of the Cola inscriptions copied in them during the past year. Of 
the re( ords in the upper ca\e in Trichinopoly town rendered accessible bv the removal of 
the modern brick walls an account will be found in the separate article bv Mr. Venkavva. 
Some dmails regarding Cola history are also supplied by the fresh materials of which it is 
enoug nere to note the Saka date mentioned along with the regnal vear of Virarajendra 


lorn’s calculation of the date of 


accession of .another Cola king marks 
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another important step in elucidating the history of that dynasty. A number of inscrip- 
tions were copied belonging to the Saluvas, who usurped the Vijayanagar sovereignty 
towards the close of the 15th century and enjoyed it for a short interval. The con- 
struction of the big tower at Kalahasti, ascribed to the \’ijayanagar king Krsnaraya in a 
Tiruvannamalai inscription noticed in last year's Report, is confirmed by a Telugu 
record found at Kalahasti itself. The remission of revenue which the same king is 
reported to have made in favour of certain temples is also corroborated by two Tamil 
inscriptions. The later Vijayanagar records found in Triplicane show that two of the 
suburbs of Madras and three of the outlying villages had been granted to the local 
temple and that certain additions were made to that temple in A.D. 1564-65. 

Before leaving the subject of South- Indian inscriptions, I should like to give a 
short account of a series of important copper-plates that hate come to light at Tiruta- 
laiigadu, just as this Report is going to Press. Their discovery does not belong, it is 
true, to the vear under review, but they are of such exceptional interest as to merit notice 
at the earliest opportunitv, and I may be pardoned, therefore, if I anticipate here the 
fuller description which will appear in the Annual Report of the Government Epigraphist. 
Tiruvalangadu ^ the sacred banyan forest is a \illage in the Kartetnagar 
zamindarT, 7 miles east-north-east of Arkonam Junction and three miles north of the 
Tiruvalangadu station on the Arkonam-Madras section of the Madras Railway. ^The 
village is mentioned in the Tamil poem Penyepurdnam in connection with the Saiva 
devotee Karalkkal-Ammaiyar, who lived prior to the yth century A. D. The anti- 
quitv, which is thus established for the place, evidently led the Nattukkottai Chettles 
to undertake the repair of the much-frequented \’ataranve§vara * temple. While 
excavatincr two of the shrines in this temple the Chetties found a number of copper 
images, gold and silver jewels, vessels, etc., together with a string of copper-plates 
weighing 8 maunds, 2 viss and 20 palams. The plates were examined almost at once 
bv Mr. Venkayya’s assistant, K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, who happened to be copying 

inscriptions in the district, and afterwards by Mr. Venkayya himself, to whom I am 

indebted for the notes which follow. 

The plates, whose rims are not raised, are 31 in number and measure about i foot 
I inch in length and about 6^ inches in height. They are strung on a massive 
ring which is almost circular and which measures about i foot 4f inches in diameter. 
The circumference of the ring is 4 feet 5I inches, and its thickness | inch. The ends 
of the ring are secured at the base of an eight-petalled lotus, ^ supported on a compara- 
tivelv thicker segment of the ring, which measures inches. On each side of the 
bottom of the lotus the figure of aj^d/i is cut in relief on the thickened segment of the 
rin^. The royal seal, which is circular, measuring 4I" in diameter and f" in thick- 
ne^, rests on the expanded eight-petalled lotus already mentioned. In the centre of the 
seal 'is a tiger— the Coja crest— (with its mouth open) seated (facing the proper right) 
on its hind legs, with the tail drawn through them and reaching to very nea r its mouth . 


> Three stone inscriptions were copied at this village in 1896 and one of them, belonging to the 2nd year ot 
RajaJsaHvarrn R^jendra-Cola «>., the Calukya Cola Kulottunga I.), is published in Dr. Hultzsch s SauU.- 

/«scri/>Off«5 t ol. lIb^ the Tamil dlahgddu, ‘ the banvan forest. ’ 

; k "7; ci di,u„cc. (rom ...k „«„d .he virgin » .f .b. .cal ,n .be la.gc , 

.c.n,.I?. cvil^*bc , 6 p..als cf .be ,o„. on which .be ..a, re... . ... Vob ,V ot .be Ank..,U,.... Ooev 
‘of Southern India, p. 204, where a description of the large Leyden grant .s g.ven. ^ ^ 
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On its front are two fish-the Pandya crest-and underneath the tiger and the fish .s a 
bow— the Cera crest.' Behind the tiger is a lamp-stand, a spear, a flag (.) and ^\hat 
mav be taken for a scimitar ; and behind the two fish a lamp-stand, a spear, a flag (.•') 
and a hatchet(?).' Over the fish and the tiger is a parasol with a chaiiri on each side of 
it. The tiger, the two fish, the lamp-stands, spears, flags, the hatchet and the scimitar, 
all stand on the string of the bow. Within the space occupied by the bow itself are 
figured the following from left to right :-a water-pot (?) ; a stand with a dish on it ; 
a^drum between two vertical poles, with a horizontal one over them (the former termi- 
nating in tridents over the latter) ; a boar— the Calukya crest— facing the proper right 
and a svcjstika. All these symbols are engraved in relief on a countersunk surface within 
a well-raised circle. Outside this circle in raised Grantha characters is the following 
legend (consisting of the syllables svasti srT and a Sanskrit verse in the Anusinhh 
metre) running round the margin of the seal: — srf [1;*] R a] ad-raj any a- ma- 
huta-'sreni-ratnem sasanam [i*] etad-Rajendra-Colasya P arahesarixarmmanali\ * \. 
“Hail! Prosperitv I This (is) Parakesarivarman Rajendra-Cola's edict (to be 
borne) on the glittering jewels of the row of royal diadems (I'.c., to be respected by 
them)." The legend and most of the emblems on the seal are thus the s;ime as t hose- 
on the seal of the large Leyden grant. The addition of the boar on the seal of the 
former is significant and may be due to the king's conquest of both the Eastern and 
Western Calukyas, whose crest it was. 

The first nine plates and a part of the first side of the tenth are in Satiskrit, while 
the remainder of the tenth is in comparatively modern Tamil characters.* Plates 1 1 to 
31 are also in Tamil, but belong to the same period as theSan.skrit portion, which .gives 
a long genealogy of the Cojas down to the donor Rajendra Cola I. (A.D. loll-ia to 
1043-44). The great importance of the inscription thus lies in its Sanskrit portion, as 
the only other record hitherto known which furnishes the genealogy of the Cojas, is 
the large Leyden grant. The Tamil portion of the Tiruvalahgadu plates is dated in the 
6th year of Rajendra-Cok's reign (A.D. 1016-17) and the Sanskrit portion also refers 
to the grant having been made in the same year. But the conquest of Kattiha ’ 
(in Burma), which, as we know from other inscriptions of the king, actually 
took place in the 15th or i6th year of his reign, is mentioned in the Sanskrit 
portion. It has, therefore, to be concluded that, as in the Leyden grant, the 

That the Cera Uott is also fi,^ured on the seal of the iar^c Leyden ^rant .appears from Voi. p -04. 
of the Archaolngical Survey of Southern India, u here the circle enclosing the emblems is s.aid to be “ dmilde 
below. ” Compare the seal of the .Madr.a.s Museum plates of Cttama-Cola figured on the plate entitled “• SeaN o' 
copper-pLate grants ” facing p, 104 oi Epigraphia Indica, Vol. III. In Nos. 152, 153 and 1540! -Sir Walter 
Elliot s Ce/;/5 o/" Southern India (PI. IV^)the Cera boiv is figured behind the tiger. No. 152 was issued by- 
Rajendra-Cola I., the donor of the Tiruvalangadu plates. 

2 The two flags, the scimitar and the hatchet, as well as the emblems figured within the bow, which nil' 
be mentioned presently, are not found either on the seal of the large Leyden grant or on that of the Madras Museum 
plates of Uttama-Coja. 

The same verse IS engraved at the commencement of two inscriptions of Rajendra-COfa L found at Kan. 
diyur in the Fanjore District (Nos, 22 and 23 of the Gov^ernment Epigraphist’s collection for 1895). The legend 
on the seal of the large Le\ den grant consists also of the same verse. The reading of it published on p. 204 
of Vol. IV of the Arcncsologtcal Survey of Southern InAia, coupled with the note which follows it, confirms this 
view. 

^ It is dated in the 6th }ear of some king whose name is not given. It is not impossible that the grant 
recorded in it uas made in the reign of Rajendra-CoIa L but copied at a later peiicd into the space left vacant 
the tenth plate when the Sanskrit prasast% was engraved. 

i.e., Kadaram in Tamil. 
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Sanskrit prasastl of the Tiruvalahgadu plates was added subsequently to the Tamil 
portion, which actually contains the king’s order ( issued in the 6th rear of his ryi^n). 
in the large Leyden grant the Tamil portion is dated in the 21st rear of the reign of 
Rajaraja I, (A.D. 985 to at least 1013), and does not mention the conquest of the 
Western Calukya dominions, which is referred to in later records of the same king. 
The Sanskrit prasasti. which was composed after the death of Rajaraja I. during the 
reign of his son Madhurantaka (another name of Rajendra-Co]a I.) specifically alludes 
to the conquest of the Western-Calukya king Satyasraya by Rajaraja I. Thus it 
appears that the Sanskrit prasasti (containing the genealogical portion) in the large 
Leyden grant and in the Tiruyalahgadu plates were composed during the reign of the 
Coja king Rajendra-Coja I., the former about the beginning of his reign and the latter 
after the 15th or i6th year. The preliminary study of the latter which Mr. ^'enkayya 
has been able to make so far shows that it contains a great deal of fresh information not 
found in the large Leyden grant. The sources of information accessible to one of the 
composers may, under ordinary conditions, be supposed to have been ayailable for the 
other. It is therefore not easy to explain how the author of later prasasti m'awagr A 
to put in the additional information about the early Coks. 

The object of the TiruyfUangadu plates is to record the grant of the village of 
Palaivanur to the Siva temple at Tiruvalahgadu. The Tamil poem Devaram composed 
in the 7th century A.D. refers to the same temple as Palaiyanur-Alahgadu, i.e., Alah- 
gadu or Tiruyalahgadu (near) Palaiyanur. A Tamil inscription of A.D. 1071-72 speaks 
of it as “ Tiruvalahgadu near Palaiyanur. 

In other parts of India — excluding, that is, the Southern Presidency— somewhat 
more than 200 epigraphs in all have been either copied or secured in the original ; to 
which also must be added the series of seal records, which will be found published in 
extenso in the preceding section of this volume. Conspicuous among this collection are 
the Prakrit inscriptions from the Kamal Maula mosque at Dhar in Central India, which 
I noticed by anticipation in last year’s Report, and of which a more detailed account from 
the pens of Professors Pischel and Hultzsch is contained in a separate article printed 
below.- Other inscriptions from the circle of Western and Central India are mainly 
of interest for the history of the particular buildings or localities to which they belong. 
Thus a considerable amount of fresh evidence has been gleaned from the records on 
the Chitorgarh rock as to the date of the temples and towers in that fortress. One* of 
these records, of which a plate was published by Sir A. Cunningham some years ago,-^ 
is of particular value, as it supplies us with a variety of information about Kuriibha- 
karna’s family and exploits, and the buildings which he raised. Of more general 
interest are two epigraphs which contain references to the family of the Kalacuri 
rulers of Ratanpur; the one from Akaltara,‘ the other from Seorl NarayanOnthe 
Central Provinces. 


^ Sotith-Indian Inscriptions, Pt. II. p. I 34 ’ . , 

^ A point of some interest in the prasasti of Arjunavarman relates to the identity of the pr.nce Jayasmiha 
Gflrjara. Prof. Hultzsch believes him to be the same as Bhimadeva II. of Anahilapat.aka ; out see / roi/r 
Report of the Archaological Survey of Western India, 1903-04, p. 19. 

3 A. S. R. (C. S.), Vol. X.KIIl, PI. XXI. 

Archceological Survey of Western India : Progress Report, 1903-04. p- S'- 
* Op. cit., p. 53. For date of inscription, see .t. 5 . R. (C, S.), Vol. XVII, PI. XX. ^ 


cf 
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In Chamba State Dr. Vogel has been continuing his investigations of previous 
years and has succeeded in adding a considerable number more copper-plates to those 
already collected. The new plates are for the most part of a comparatively late date, 
but thev possess, notwithstanding, considerable historical value, as will appear from 
the grant of Bahadur Singh, which is edited by Dr. \'ogel in the present volume. 
The original of this plate is in possession of the Chamba Rajaguru, to one of whose 
ancestors it was granted. But there can be little doubt that Bahadur Singh, the 
donor of the grant, was the Raja of Kullu of that name, who was the first to extend 
his territories over the whole of the Upper Biyas vallev. He also founded the famous 
temple of Hirma or Hidimba Devi at Manali, remarkable for its stvle and profuse 
wood-carving. Thus the copper-plate, in fixing Bahadur Singh’s reign, establishes 
at the same time the date of that building. Another interesting discovery was a 
well-preserved Sarada inscription on stone, found in the village of Sarahan, eight 
miles from Chamba town. It was engraved by order of Satvaki, the son of Bhogata, 
presumably a local chief, or rana, and contains a eulogy of the beauty of Somaprabha, 
his spouse, in elegant Sanskrit poetry, winding up with the record of the foundation 
of a temple to Siva “ the moon-crowned.” The epigraph is undated, but judging 
from its character, must be contemporaneous with the copper-plates edited in the 
previous Annual Report of the Archaeological Survev. 


One other inscription from the Punjab also deserves notice, vis., a fragmentary 
frasasti discovered in a ruined tank at Sirmor and procured through the iiTstrumen- 
tahty of Mr. H. A. Rose, C.S, The record, unfortunately, is much Loken and parts 
only of 8 lines still survive. ” This,” says Dr, Voge^ ” is all the more to be 
deplored tfS evidently the frasasti was composed in good Sanskrit poetry of a highly- 
developed havya style, m fl'hich a great variety of metres were used.” The date is 
given as Sam 17, but this evidently refers to the Lokakala era, in which the hundreds 
are omitted. On paleographic grounds, Dr. Vogel assigns it to the loth century 


Of the inscriptions from Bengal the majority are dealt with separatelv in various 
c apters of this Report, viz., the large collection of seal records from Basarh in the 
capter relating to the excavation there; the rock-cut inscriptions on the Ramgarh 
1 in the article immediately following it ; and the series of temple inscriptions at 
Vishnupur m Dr. Bloch s account of conservation in Bengal. These, then, need not 

claim our attention again and as regards the rest, there are none of sufficient general 

intt^rest to call for notice here. Let it be • • i i 

, r .1 . mentioned, however, m passing, that the two 

records from the Munde^varl Hill, which were f • 1 . - r, u 

„ T , • j • I ^ referred to m last vear s Report, have 

no« been deposited m the Calcutta Museum; a„d that arrangements have also been 

DefBonmlk “‘’“h-Tr P"'" ” Vamnarka at 

In Bmma V 1 , Gup‘a is inscribed. 

clain s iTh has been greatly hampered bv the urgent 

™ three new n" “f ‘he locai Superintendent and 

only three net\ records have been discovered d.irmrr t-l c 

onp nf therm K • j j t , huring the year. These are from Pagan, 

one ot them being undated and the other tu-n 1 . , , • 

ocner tt\o dated in the 12th and 13th centuries 

pp. ^rclmlogkal Superintendent, Punjab and United Provinces, 1903-04, 
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respectively. The last-mentioned, which was found near the Mingalazedi Pagoda, is 
of unusual interest, as it records “ the conduct of negotiations betw'een the Burmese king 
Tayokpyemin and the Chinese Commander-in-Chief just before the Chinese invasion 
of Burma. Disa-pamokka^ the Royal Preceptor^ acted as the king's Envoy. The 
negotiations broke down ; the Chinese overran Pagan ; and the Burmese king fled to 
Bassein, 

J, H, Marshall. 



INSCRIPTIONS FROM DHAR. 


[ On pages 17 — 18 of last year's Report a preliminary account Mas given of several important inscriptions 
v-hich had just been brought to light in the mihrdh of the Kamul Maula Mosque at Dh^r, and a further notice 
of this discoverv is included in Captain Barnes’ article on Conservation W’ork at Mandu and Dhar in the prev-uit 
volume. Facsimiles of the inscriptions were sent to Professor Hultzsch and through him to Professor Pischel, and 
to these two scholars our thanks are due for the following contributions. The texts are to be published in extenso 
in a forthcoming number of the EpigrapJiia /wtf/ca.— Ed. ] 

I N his Report, dated Dhar, 30th December 1903, Mr. K. K. Lele, Superintendent 
of Education, Dhar, first brought to the notice of Sanskritists the discovery of two 
long inscriptions and several fragments found in the BhojaSala at Dhar in November 
1903. One of these inscriptions and two large fragments are in Prakrit. Through 
the kindness of Professor Hultzsch, to whom excellent estampages had been sent by 
Mr. Marshall, I have been able to examine the Prakrit inscriptions. Reserving a 
fuller account to the edition of the text which I am preparing for the Efigraphla 
Indica, I confine myself here to a few remarks on the language and the literary value 
of the new finds. 

The complete inscription consists of two odes to the Tortoise incarnation of 
Visnu. The first is attributed to king Bhoja himself and called Avaniktiymmasata7n, 
the colophon running thus; 1 | iti niajiarajadhirajaparatnesvara krlBhojadcvai'ira- 
citarn Avan iblr 7 nmasata?n ]] \\ 7 na 7 igala 7 n Tiiahasrih j] 1 | It begins with an 

invocation of Siva in Sanskrit : 07 n 7 iumah Stvaya, while the ode itself is throughout 
written in Maharastri and in the Arya metre. The number of stanzas is 109, In 
the first three stanzas Siva is invoked ; in the rest the poet, who has suppressed his 
own name in favour of king Bhoja, varies two themes, viz., that as to strength nobody 
can be compared with the Tortoise that bears the earth, and secondly, that there is 
no woman happier and more highly to be praised than the female Tortoise that has 
so excellent a son. In stanza loy it is stated that even to the Tortoise rest has been 
granted b\ king Bhoja, who, after having destroyed the hopes of the enemies, has 
composed this Ku 7 -m 77 iasata ; 

Kutiwiassa vi vJsimio dinno ekkena Bhoardena I 
hariiirxa veridsam kunnnasayayn viraiaih tena j] 

This stanza forms the transition to the second ode, which in 109 equally tedious 
stanza? in Arya metre glorifies king Bhoja as having taken upon himself the burden 
of the earth and thus having disburdened the Tortoise. Though in the middle of thq 
poem Bhoja is constantly addressed, yet at the end the ode is attributed to hipi : 
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Kulag irino hhumihara sayala vi hu lahuid iham jena\ 
tcna sayam nimmavidm earn siri Bhoardcna [j 
“By whom all the principal mountains which bear the earth have here been 
eclipsed, bv him, the illustrious king Bhoja, has this Century been composed." 

This Second ode has no title. With the exception of a few syllables in stanzas 
87 and 90 and a few single letters here and there, the first poem is in a state of 
perfect preservation. The second is more seriously damaged. Of a good many 
verses down from stanza 69 one-quarter or even one-half is lost, so that it is not 


possible to restore the text. 

The language is Maharastrl written in the orthography peculiar to the Jainas. 
There are, however, a few exceptions. Generally y between an : sound and an a 
sound is omitted, as in (///rtrww (i, i). But we also find 'jdiya \i, 15), °virahiyd- 
nam (i, 24!, cariyaydrehim (i, 48), and ( i, 54). In i, 29 we read side 

bv side bhantuv annam. The author does not write idiomatic Prakrit, There 
occur, it is true, several dcslsabdas and a number of grammatical forms, which have 
not as vet been found in any other text. But generally the Prakrit is only Prakritised 
Sanskrit, and the author has committed not a few blunders against grammar. Thus 


we find jan na (i, 28) and tan na (i. 43' instead of jam na and tarn na. kin tcna 
(i, 56) instead of kim tcna, and so on. Still worse are blunders like cintamichim 
-ci (i, 34^1 instead of cintantchim pi. which occur very often, and gauravani {2. 62), 
^gatiraviam (2, 92I ganravid (2, 105^ instead of or gau° : but the worst of all is 
/hiam (2, 36b I have no doubt that all these mistakes must be debited to the 
author's account. His odes are a very poor performance, abounding in tautologies 
and hackneyed phrases. When he has been happy enough to invent a new word or 
a new idea, he does not scruple to repeat it several times running. Thus, for instance, 
it occurred to him that nobody has been, nor will be, born similar to the Tortoise, and 
he gave vent to his feelings in stanza 10 by the words : tena Kamadhena sariso 7 ta 
ya jdo nea jammihii. So much was he pleased with his discovery that he repeated 
it no less than four times: jie tanayassa sanso na ya jdo nca jammiJiil (i, 16); 
Kacchavasarkchacnain na ya jdo nca jammihii (i, 48) ; sariccho bhnane na ya 

jdo nea jammihii (i, 55^ ; J^>n»iihn (i, 85). 

Manv more similar instances might be adduced. 

Tradition has it that king Bhoja was a great patron and benefactor of poets and 
learned men In legendary works like xMerutuhga's Prabandhacintamani and Ballala’s 
Bhoiaprabandha nearlv all the famous poets of India are placed at his court. To 
himself are attributed numerous works on rhetoric, lexicography, grammar, medicine 
and astronomy, the most celebrated of which is the Sarasv atikanthdbhar ana. \ erses 
o" his have been received into the anthologies, and he is quoted as an authority on 
Prakrit mammar by Appayadiksita. Our poems show that at all events king Bhoja 
had a very bad taste and was very susceptible of flattery, a fact that fully agrees ^rirh 

what we learn from the Prabandhas. . , • „ u viv 

Of the fragments all that can be said at present is that in all probabilu> tney 

b lone to odes to Bhoja of vast dimensions. The larger fragment opens with stanza 
49 and ends nith stanza 57- The colophon as far as it is preset vod, runs thus: 
Ui mahririjaihirrijapmmesvara in Bkojaievavirticitah kodanda. This mat be 
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meant for Kodandastavah, and the poem may have praised the bow of Bhoja, who is 
several times harangued in the middle of the fragment. Thus Ramabhadradiksita 
wrote a Rarnacafastava and a Raniabanastava, both edited in the Kavyamala. Part 
Xll, p. iff., and to an anonymous author we ov:e 3. KJiadga'sataka. published in the 
Kavyamala, Part XI, p. 32ff. 

The smaller fragment opens with H om namah Sivaya ]] jattha fayarisa or so 
after which follows a long gap, the first preserved number of a stanza being 16, the 
next ones 32, 40, 63, 71, 79, 153, and so on, the last 565. This, however, was not 
the last stanza of the poem itself. The concluding words of the fragment : siri Bhoa 
hijjha kittl tilntal^na^ show that the poet still went on making verses. There are 
many complete half verses in both fragments, but hardly a whole stanza, so that it 
will be difficult to publish the text in a satisfactory manner. 

R. PiSCHEL. 


Dhar Prasasti of Arjunavarman. 


This inscription was recently discovered at Dhar, the ancient capital of the 
Paramara kings of Malava and the present chief town of a State in Central India. 
The nett s of the discovert reached me through h'lr. K. R. Dele, Superintendent of 
Education, Dhar, ttho was good enough to send me a copv of his well-written ‘ Sum- 
mary of the dramatic inscription found at the Bhojasala (^Kamal iVIaula Mosquel, 
Dhar, Central India, in November 1903,’ According to Mr, Lele, “ the slab of black 
stone (5 feet S inches by 5 feet) upon which this interesting Sanskrit inscription is 
engraved was attached to the northern wall of the principal mihmb in the mosque 
with the writing turned inside." "The slab was taken out in November 1903, and 
IS kept framed at the Mosque," On receipt of Mr, Leles ‘ Summarv.' I requested 
Mr, Marshall to send me mechanical copies of the inscription, and it 'is upon these 
copies that the subjoined remarks are based ; 

The inscription consists of 82 lines in the Nagan alphabet. On the whole it is 
well preserved ; but the end of 11 . ,o- 3 o. the first few letters of II. 63-68, and the 

first letter of some other lines are broken awav. 


There are 76 verses 


The languages of the inscription are Sanskrit and Prakrit 
the remainder is in prose. 

The inscription contains the two first acts of a hitherto unknown nsMa. tie., a 
drama of four acts, entitled Panjatamanjarl or VIjavaSri (I. 4V This drama had been 
composed b, the Ring s spiritual preceptor [rajagim,') Madana. a Gauda iBrabmanaf 
and descendant of Gangadhara ,1. 3 f.f, |t „.as acted for the first time' at the spring 
festn-cffi in the city of Dhara 3)— the modern Dhar. 

The opening verse ( ffi contains the following statement 

K T"” difficultv the power— to be 

absorbed bv the ear— of the virtues nf RLrwio l- u 1 , ‘ , . 

( l’ \ • Bnoja himself who has become incarnate in 

the form of Arjuna. 
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Of the two slabs here mentioned, only the first is now available. The second 
must have borne the two remaining acts of the natikd. 

The last verse y]S') on the preserved slab runs thus — 

“ This panegyric I as engraved by the artist {'sifpin) Ramadeva, the 
son of the excellent sculptor [fiipakdra] Sihaka." 

Here the inscription is called a panegyric. Hence it is verv probable that it 
was composed and engraved in the lifetime of the prince whom it celebrates. This 
was Arjuna iv. O or Arjunavarman d. 7 and v. 19', king of Dhara (l.pandv.bb 
He belonged to the Paramara family ( 1 . 13', and was a descendant of the emperor 
{sdrvabhaunia) Bhojadeva il. 7). The poet represents him as the equal of his ancestor 
Bhojadeva (v. 6) and even as an incarnation of Bhoja tv. 1). In verse 3, Bhojadeva 
himself is compared to the god Krsna and to the epic hero Arjuna : — 

" \’ictorious is Krsna: like Krsna, Arjuna: (andj like Arjuna, the glorious king 
Bhojadeva, who was able to defeat t^his enemies) by leaping arrows : ‘ who afforded pro- 
tection to the whole earth : who assumed the )'(xdhd which distressed this en<^iiiies) by 


wounds from roaring, terrible arrows : t^and whoj had his desires speedily fulfilled for 
a long time at the festive defeat of Gangeya. 

The last few words of this verse imply that king Bhojadeva defeated a prince 
named Gangeya, just as the epic hero Arjuna killed Bhi.snia, whose metronymic was 
Gangeva. As the great Paramara king Bhojadeva of Dhara was reigning in the first- 
half of the eleventh centurv,‘ his enemy Gangeya must be identical with the Kalacuri 
king Gangeya of Tripuri , whose reign fell into the same period ' 

Arjunavarman, the hero of the drama, is in one place (v. 10) styled ‘the son of 
king Subhata ' This enables us to identify him with the Paramara king Arjunavar- 
man, who was the son of Subhatavarman, and whose copper-plate grants are dated in 
\ D 1211 1213 and 1215.“ Two of the same grants prove that the new drama was 
composed in the reign of this Arjunavarman. For they were composed (racita)\iy 
the same raja^nni Madana,' who was the author of the drama ij. 4). 

Arjunavarman' s grants report that he defeated Jayasimha " The same enemy is 
referred to in the drama (1. 7), with the additional information that he was a king of 
Gurjara ( 1 . 7, vv. 10 and 18) and belonged to the Caulukya family (v. 7!. Hence he 
seems to be identical with the Caulukya king Bhimadeva II. of Anahilapataka,“ 
whose grants are dated between A.D. l 199 and 1238.^'’ Though these grants do not 
apply the name Javasimha to Bhimadeva II, they call him " the new Siddharaja" and 
Siddharaja had been the surname of his ancestor Jayasiriiha. Hence 1 believe that 
Bhimadeva IL is meant in the drama and in the grants of Arjunavarman. It is, however, 
not absolutelv impossible that the Jayasiinha whom Arjunavarman defeated was the 
temporary usurper Jayantasiiiiha Abhinava Siddharaja, who ruled in the place of 


’• The word ba>ta. ' an arrow.’ may reltr also to the Ban.a king. ^ 

- • \ particular attitude in shooting (standing uith the feet a span apart .-Momer W ilhams. 

3 IntLca.soof Krsna«ehaveto translate Who was able to deie.at the loapmg (demon. Buna , « 

A A to all tbc COWS (bv UttincT up thc Tuountam Govardhana); who made R<idha distressed by 

iSgliLn rtk tna»ifet l.v.,” In .be ca.e o( . 4 rjn„n, R^.y, .be O.,e,.mo.h,i nf b,. oppnn.n. Kb.na. 

® 5 VOl. 11, p. 302, 

^ , .. T jQir 107 iq8. ' Am, Or. Soc.. \ ol. \ U. pp* 29 and 33. 

« Prof K e horn s .\orthern Lnt. iSos. iga- , rv u n v v 

9 This was already suggested by Dr. Had, ibid,, p. jgt. 
* p. 26. verse 17 - ^ . && - 

Prof. Kielhorn’s Northern List. Nos. l8S and 210* 

2 I 
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Bhimadeva IL in A. D. 1223d At any rate, as noted by BiihltT,* MtTu iini^a’s Fra- 
b indhacintamani both the conquest of Gujarat bv Arjiinad<*va of Malava and 

an attempted invasion^ by his father Subhata in the lifetimt^ of Bhimadt'va II. 
himself. 

The drama locates the decisive battle between Arjunavarman and Javasunha on 
the borders of the land at the foot of a mountain called Parvaparvata \l 7^ The 
name of Arjunavarman's minister is stated to have been Xaravana (v. 8), To Arjuna- 
varman himself the drama applies the surname Trividhavlraeudfimani (1. 7 and v. 9 . 
Bven this detail is corroborated from two different sides. Thesanu* surnaim* rua'iirs as 
Trividhavira in the grants^ and as \ Iracudamani in the colophon of a <'ommentarv 
on the Amarusatakayn} This commentary is attributt‘d to king Arjunavarman. who 
calls himself at the beginning of it the son of king Subhatavarman and ' tht* light of 
Bhoja’s family.’ ® 

Finally the drama mentions a few localities within and near tht‘ city of Dhara. 
A( cording to the prologue, the first performance of the drama took place in a t tun pie 
of the goddess Saras\atr The scene of the first act is the top of the ro\'al palact* 
(\, 8), and that of the second act a pleasure-gardt^m \l'ilody(iiianO on tht* Dharagiri, 
a hill near the citw 

The dramatis personcp are the stage-manager [Siitradhara') ; the actress uiatt '\ ; 
king Arjunavarman; the jester Vidagdha ; que^-n Sarvakala ; her maid Kanakah- 
khaj the royal gardener Kusumakara : his wife X'asantalila ; and the heroine Parijata- 
mahjari or \iia\aSri. The king and Kusumakara speak Sanskrit, the remaining 
persons Prakrit -Sauraseni in the prose passages and Maharastri in the v<-rses. The 
pretty verses of the bards, which are recited behind the stage, are also in Prakrit. 

In the prologue [vaiunnkham, 1. 15) the stage-manager informs the* actress that, 
when the armv of Jayasimha had fled and the victorious Arjunavarman was still se-ateal 
on his war-elephant, a cluster of blossoms of a celestial tree (parijata-rnau iarJ) f.-II on 

h. s breast and, on touching it, was transformed into a beautiful maiden, while a voice 
jTom heaven spoke thus:— 

■' Enjoying thb lovely, auspicious X'ijayaSrr, thou. O lord of the cirll,. .shall 
become equal to Bhojadeva " i^v. 6). 

The stage-manager further e.aplains this miracle in a somewhat difficult verse fyl. 
r^hich has probably to be translated as follows;— 

Of^ t 1' ("ho was an incarnation 

defelt war er rl rh'' of victory) herself, who, having found her death in the 

with the CO ^ trees, which was the grief of her father, 

r u tt o T' "T. : harem,-she, having entered a sprout with 

a duster of blossoms of the celestial tree, was changed into this ladv.” 

i. -'dener Kumlaka """h her under the care of his 

gosiGcner Kusumakara, whose wife \ j i 

the Dharaeiri hill. ’ ’ emerald-pavilion on 


’ Prot. Kidhorn's Northern List, No. 20^ 1 r 0 . 

* 1 his invasion is alluded to iri the eranfs nf A ‘ Vol. \ I, p. 187. 

" loc. ut,, verse 19 ^ ^ oi Arjunavarman ; yourn.^Am. Or, So: , Vol. VII, p. 26, verse 15. 

Ibu/., p. I, \erse 5, * ^avyamala edition, p. 69. 

^ baradadevi, 1 , 3, or Bharati, I, 6. 
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The first n''t hu-.iri the t::!c ' the sprine-f sia-aj ' ^msniitotiiiva, I. 31 > It desrrihe.s 
the kin^ viewing hts sporting subieets Ironi the tep ot palace in the company of 
the jt'ster, the queen aiul her ma;d 

in the introiiueiorv scene ' v/.-i'diuhluikn. !. 39' ef the sei'ond act Kusuniakara 
and \’asant.-ilila cemptire note> en the mutual pas.-ien of the heroine and the king. 

The title of the Second act is ' the ref ei'ting ear-ring ' \ ta hu'ikiuUvpa i/a , \- Si'i. 
The king, accompanied bv the iesti-r, repairs to the pleasure-garden, in order to wit- 
ness a eereiiionv performed bv the queen -the marriage of a inango-tree to .a spring- 
creeper. \'asantahla and the henrine wati'h the proceedings from behind a tree. 
Rending aside the branches, the former rewsals to tlie king the image of his beloved 
ndleeted in the queen's e;ir-ring. The king's delight and ('onfusion arouse the suspi- 
cions of the queen, who leaves abruptly together with her maid. The heroine and 
\'asantalila also withdraw At the advice of the jester, who reminds the king of the 
proverb that ' Isilk d ;md eaten comes to the same' : 1 . 59'. both follow them to the 

emerald-pavilion. The king's tetd-d-tete is interrupted bv the appearance of Kana- 
kalekha, who is the hearer (^f the ear-jewel and of an angrv message from the queen. 
The king tries in vain to hide ITiriiaiamtinjari behind his ba<-k. At tlie end he leaves 
her in order to pamfv the jealous queen. The heroine also departs, threatening to 

eointnit smenle, and \ <is,nnt;ilila tollou.s her. 

Tile foregoing summarv the two preserved ai'ts will remind the reader of 

another well-knoun drama, the Abt/mnatT. The port .Madana no doubt derived the 

plot of his work fro.ti this or similar mr/Acis. But. as the hero of the new drama wa,. 
a living tmd rmgnitig king, it is unlikely that the chief persons who appear on the stage 
Umether with him were pure inventions of the poet. It would have been a poor 
pane<^vrie wliieh made Arjunavarman move among fictitious characters. Hence 1 
beluwe that as stated in the drama, his chief queen uas aetuallv named Sarvakala and 
was the daughter of the king of Kuntala i v. n b who is perhaps identieal with the 
Ib.vsala kino Vira-Ballala !l,' and that Parijatamaniarf or Vijayairr happened to be 
Ariunar^rnrm's favourite uheu the drama was composed. Her nnraeulous appearattec 
and her faneiful connection with the vanquished king of Gupirat tnav Have been si^'- 
m sted to the poet bv her real name. They could not fail to please the king and his 
mistress and could perhaps be risked all the more easily because the ladv was not of 
roval blood, but owed her elevation only to her personal charms. 

■ Another instance in which the marriage of the favourite queen of a reigning 
overHon forms the subject of a romantic store is that of Candaladevi m the I 
L/e'vacanfcadJ In this case contemporary inscriptions and Kalhana's Rojataradgnu 
that- the heroine's name was not invented by the foet Bilhaua. but that she was 
etuallv one of the wives of \'ikramaditya M.* \ idvanatha s rrataparuar:y,un 

deserves to be mentioned in the same connection, as it includes a drama which resem- 
PCinjataynahjayi in being the panegyric of a reigning king.‘ 

E. Hl'/.'i z.scff. 


' , ..- Vi V HessaU- m Pr. Fiectb 4'J3- -'BuhV-'s ..diu. n. p iS it. y: liw hr ,i.,. twn 

> s ‘c thr t able oi Uw Hessai, . ^ Cumparr In i. \ I'l .M.. p. Ui8 t. 


^ Dr. FWel's Dynasties, p. 44» a'ld note 4 
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No. 1 Inscribed object. Find-place. 


I Base of a pilaster | Jamalgarhi 
, (fragment ; ht. tS j 
cm.). ' 

' I 

1 

1 ! 

% Halo of a Bodhisattva 1 
(?j head. 

3 Halo of a Buddha im-j Unknown . 
j age (fragment ; ht.j 
j i '20 m.). 

4 Bas-relief, representing 
i the visit to the writ- , 

I ing'School 
I ment ; ht. 1 5 cm ). 

5 , Pedestal of a Bodhi- 

' sattva (?) image , 

(fragment ; ht. 15-5 

cm ). 

6 Pedestal of a Buddha j Shahr-i-napursan 

(?) statue, ^‘the between Rajar 

Charsada pedestal/’ and Utmanzai 

^ excavated by Lieut. , (Hashtnagar). 

i M. Martin in 1882 j 
i (fragment ; ht. 22 2 
j cm.). 

7 j Pedestal of a Buddha PMatu Dheri, near 

I (?) statue, '' the Rajar.* 

I Ha^^tnagar pedes- 
j tal/ obtained by Mr. 

I L. White King about 

.8S3. 


Place ot custody. Reference. 


Unknown . , Cunningham, A. S, /?., vol. 

p* 63 ; pi. X\’l, tig. 7. C/. 
Bloch, List of Negatives, 
Indian Museum, \o. 997. 

,, . . Cunningham, ibide?n, tig 8. 

Senart, jf, A.^ series 8, vol. 
XV (1890), p. 132. 

Central M useum, 

Lahore (Xo. 

^55). 

Central Museum, Boyer, B. /f. F, E, O., vol. 
Lahore (Xo, IV (1904), p. 685 sqg. 

206), 

Central Museum, Burgess, f. /, A, /., vol. 
Lahore (Xo. \in, Xo. 62 (April 1898), 
679). pi. XIII, fig. 4, 

Central Mu.seum, Buhler, Anz, Ak, Hiss. 
Lahore (Xo. IVien, PhiL hist., Cl 
«i94). XXXIII, p. 64 sqq. (with 

plate) and Ind, Ant., vol. 
XXV (1896), p. 311 sqq. 


British Museum, V. A. Smith, y. .>1. 5. i9., vol. 
London. LVHl ((88g), p. 144, sqq. 

(with plate), and Ink. Ant., 
vol. XVIII (1889) p. 257 
sq. (with facsimile) and vol. 
XXI (1^92), p. j66 sq. 
Buhler, Ind. Ant,, vol. XX 
(^891), p. 394. Senart J. 
2^., series 8, vol. XV (1890), 
p. 124 sq. and series g, vol 
XUI (1899), p. 530 sq. 
Burgess, f. /. A. /,, vol, 
VIH, No. 62 (April i8c8), 

I p. 28, pi. V, fig. 3 and No. 
I 69 (January 1900), p. 89. 
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No. 


lo 


1 1 


13 


14 


lnscribt‘cl object. 

F md-place. 

Place ot custody. 

Pede.stal of a Buddha 
statue (head missing : 
ht. 1*625 m) exca- 
vated by Mr. A, E. 
Caddy in 1896. 

Lorivan 

(Svat;. 

Tangai 

Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (No. 

4901)- 

j 

Image of a Buddha 
seated in meditation 
(lit. _ 49-5 cm.), 

obtained bv Mr. 
Caddy in 1S96. 

Lorivan 

(Svat). 

Tanga i 

Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (No. 
4871). 

Bas-relief, representing 
a Buddha between 
attendant Bodhi- 

sattvas (fragment ; 

ht. 21*5 cm.), ob- 1 
tained bv Mr. Caddy 
hi 1S96. 

Loriyan 

(Svat). 

Tangai 

Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (No. 

5095], 

Image of a Bodhi- 
sattva (Padmapani 
holding a lotus (head 1, 
broken ; ht. 66 cm.), 

Lorivan 

(Svat). 

Tangai 

Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (No. 
4995 )- : 

j 


Refertnce 


XIII (1S99), p. 526. 
Burgess, 7. A /., vol. 
VIII. No 69 (January 1900), 
p. 89. Cf. Proc, A, S, B,. 
1898, p. 60 and Bloch^ List 
of Negatives^ Indian 
Muscnyriy Xos. 1035 and 
104?. 


obtained by Mr. 
Caddy in 1896. 


Image of Hariti, (bt. ' Skarah 
I *>5 m.), discovered . near Spinvan 
bv villagers in 1901. j 8j m. north 
i of Charsada 
j (Haihtnagar). 


Dheri Central Museum, Stratton, J. A. O. 5 ., voL 
(No. XXIV (1903), p. I. sqq- 
(with plate and facsimile) 
Bover. B. E. F. E. O., vol. 
IV (1904). p. 680 sqq. 


Lahore 

1625). 


Pedestal of a Buddha | PalalQ Dheri, near Destined 
(?) statue (fragment •, ! Rajar. Peshavar 

ht. 22 cm.) excavat- j seum. 

ed in April 1903. | 

Pedestal of a Bodhi- ' GJiaz Dheri near Ditto . 
sattva statue (frag- ^ Rajar. 
ment ; ht. 95*4 cm.)» I 

excavated in April 

1903- i 


for A. S, /?. 1902-03, p. 167. 
Mu- , 


, ' A, S. 1902-03, p. 176. 


The foregoing is a full list of the inscribed Gandhara sculptures, which are now 
known to us. Their number is very limited, when compared to the mass of sculptural 
remains which the Gandhara country has yielded during more than half a century. 
Moreover, several of the inscriptions are far from complete and some so much injured 
that it was only for completeness’ sake that I deemed it advisable to add them to 


The Inscription on No. 4 (Plate LXVI, fig. 1) is of a very exceptional kind ; it has 
a direct bearing on the subject of the sculpture. This is an event of Gautama Buddha’s 
childhood, his visit to the writing-school {[ipisala-samdaysana) , described m the 
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Lalituvistara}- It is related how on that occasion the future Buddha excited the 
amazement of the school-master \’iivamitra by showing himself familiar with sixty- 
four different scripts: Brahml, Kharosthi, etc., of most of which the prect'ptor had 
not even heard the name. Moreover, in his mouth everv letter of the alphabet became 
the initial of a moral sentence ; c.g., the letter a was continued so as to form 
parahitam " the welfare of one’s self and others," 

On the fragment in the Lahore Museum we hnd a sitting figure, holding on its 
knees a writing-table \ltpi phalaka'^ . His dress marks him as the Rodhisattva. The 
absence of a halo does not stand against this identification ; nor does his appearance, 
which is rather that of a grown-up person than of a school-bov. We mav refer to one 
of the reliefs of the stup'j of Sikri, where even at an earlier stage of his existence 



he IS portrared as a man and not as a child- TKt. u 1 • • 1 

- .. r- ju- , , ’^he halo is too irregular 

in the Oandhara schoo to render j • • • ■ . 

u renaer its absence a decisive criterion. Anvhow, the 

ingenious remarks made bv M. A M Rover ivith .a . • 

1 11 , j u e ' , ’ regard to this sculpture can 

hardlv leave anv doubt about the correctness r.f tU j • , ^ , 

, . o- , ,, cness of the proposed identification. On the 

«-r, ,„g.table res„„g „„ S.ddhar.has knees, tha, an,.,„r notices five Kharos.ht letters 

Brdhi'-’r, r ; ' t: r ''"L “ p« '■» - >-■ ' But .he 

inscrimt so tht’ " a "■ P=“" 

inscription, so tiuit we can either r -i r r m , ^ 

^ \Jii\ta (Skr. svaparahitam) or. 

^ Lalit, (ed. Lefrnann'i, Halle, 1902, vol, I. p, 12- son T1 
school attendance, preserved in tlie apocryphal gospel of St Th ^ has been compared u ith that of Jesus' 

’ t/- houener, Zts- y- ■ i c 

pa J. A., Septeniber-October 1403. p, 279. 
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according to the conjecture of M. Foucher, parana (Skr. iitmanah 

parcsdnt hitano. In both cases we obtain a legend corresponding exactly in meaning 
and nearly in form with the aboye-quoted sentence of the Lalitayistara. 

I noticed the same subject on one of the fragments of the sculptured facing of a 
miniature stiipa drum from Sikri, now in the Lahore Museum i^Xo. 1289: ht. 21 cm. ; 
see fig. I). It contains two panels. That to the proper right represents the yisit of 
Asitadevala, which is conclusiye proof that the proposed identification is correct. It 
should be remembered that the scenes succeed each other in the order of the pra- 
daksind. The yisit to the writing-school is also found on the Borobudurd 

(3f the thirteen remaining epigraphs eleyen are yotiye inscriptions. The same 
may be surmised with regard to Xos. 5 and 14, which are almost entirely destroyed. 
In six cases we find it clearly indicated by the word ddnamukhe. the usual term m the 
Xorth-West to indicate a pious gift.® In Xo. 8 also, where M. Senart reads ddnam, 

1 propose to substitute ddnaniukJic. The missing portion of Xo. 3 presumably con- 
tained the same word of which the first syllable is preseryed. Mostly the inscriptions 
record the name of the donor or donors. Only in one case (^Xo. i) the name of the 
object is mentioned. Xos. 6, 7 and 12 are dated, and, on that account, possess a 
special interest for the chronology of the Gandhara school of sculpture. With two 
exceptions the inscribed object is an image either of a Buddha or a Bodhisattya. 
The last point cannot be decided on in the case of the pedestals Xos. 5, 7 and 13, 
whert- only the feet of the image remain. It is the general rule that Buddha statues 
in monk’s dress are barefooted, whereas Bodhisattyas in royal attire wear sandals.^ 
There are, howeyer, instances of the latter also represented with bare feet, so that 
the criterion cannot be said to be absolutely reliable. In Xos. 2 and 3 the inscription 
is cut on the halo of the Image, but the other Buddha and Bodhisattya statues ha\e it 
inyariably on the front of their pedestals. On the Hariti image (Xo. 12^ the lines are 
incised vertically on the flat surface of the stone to the proper left of the image. Only 
in one case (Xo. i) the inscribed object is not an image, but the base of a pilaster. 

It is noteworthy that no less than five of our inscribed sculptures were 
discovered at or near the site of Puskalavati on the Lower Svat, not far from its 
junction with the Kabul. Four originate from the Lpper Svat valley, two from 
Jamalgarhl, and of the others the find-spot is unknown. Parenthetically, I may notice 
that the form Jamalgarhl, which has now been universally adopted (in older writings 
we somedmes find JamalgirB, does not represent the local designation of the place, 
which in Pukhto is Jamalgarai. Likewise Hindi dheri becomes derai m that lan- 
guage,* and it would, therefore, be more correct to speak of “ Skaro Derai" (/. <•.. 

Charcoal mound ” ; Pukhto skdrah — chaxcoak^ , instead of “ Skarah Dheri” which is 
half Pukhto and half Hindi. Rajar is commonly pronounced Razar by the Pathans, 
but I feel inclined to regard the former as the more original and correct form, possibly 
derived from an ancient Rajapura or Rajagrha. 


! C. M. Pleyte, Die Buddha-legende in den Skulpturen dee Tempels -on Bi.ro-hudur, Amsterdam, 1901. p. 60, 

^^"•'’rrSenart 7 -1 . series 8, vol. XV (.890), p. . 3 = sqq.and Buhler. Ind. Ant., XXV ^,896). p. 3... footnote 3. 
^ C/. Grunw;del.Burgess. Buddhist Art in Mia (London 190.). P^ t 8 *- 
* Cf. Pannesteter, Chants populatres des .Afghans. and XIV . 

» Cf. Kajauri from Rajapuri. Rajatararegtn, (transl. Stem), p. 433 - 
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The fourteen inscribed sculptures are scattered among four different museums, 
which circumstance adds to the difficulty of their study. By the efforts of various 
scholars in Europe and India the reading of the majority of them can be said to be settled. 
Less certain in some cases is their interpretation The present note, in summing up the 
results hitherto obtained, will, it is hoped, assist in reducing the existing difficulties. In 
a few cases corrections or completions will be proposed. I haye added reproductions 
of most of the sculptures and inscriptions in question, including those which have 
been reproduced elsewhere, in order to facilitate a comparison of style and script. 

Nos. I and 2 of our list are not traceable in any museum. They were perhaps 
among the sculptures which were lost in the steamer “ Indus ” off Ceylon in Noyember 
1885. Of the inscriptions on both we possess the facsimiles of Sir A. Cunningham. 
No. I, moreover, occurs, together with other sculptures now in the Calcutta Museum, 
on a photograph, which shows Cunningham s facsimile to be fairly accurate.^ Bv a 
comparison with some of these sculptures, of which Dr. Bloch has given me the 
measurements, the height and breadth of the inscribed fragment can be calculated at 
nearly 8 cm. The size of the letters must have been i -3 to 2 cm. It was evidently 
the proper left portion of the base of a pilaster and, judging from its height, the mis* 
sing part may have been about equal in breadth. The first line of the inscription 
may, therefore, originally have contained double the number of aksaras which have 
been preserved. The second line contains the concluding portion of the epigraph, 
Ti2., four aksaras of which the second is injured. 

No. I was read by Sir A. Cunningham ; 

1. Budhavara masa ce\tra *] 

2. E * thuna 

“ On Wednesday, in the month of Caitra." 

From the facsimile and the photograph it appears that the fourth letter has a loop 
to the left of the foot of the vertical stroke, which in the Kharoslhi of the Ku.sana period 
indicates the vowel u. We have therefore to read For the second letter of 

the second line either ta or ka can be substituted. The facsimile favours the reading 
ka^ so that the legend will be ; 

1. Buddhavarumasa ce 

2. e\^ka'\ thuna 

or rendered in Sanskrit ; 


Buddhavar?nanas ce . . . eka sthund 

“ [The gift] of Buddhavaruma (Skr. Buddhavarman) re (?)... a pillar (or pilaster) ” 
We may assume that the pilaster to which our fragment belonged, was provided 
with one of those elaborately decorated I ndo- Corinthian capitals, of which several 
specimens have been found among the ruins of Jamalgarhi - 
No. 2 was read by Cunningham : 


S.,pl,ae Janamukha and corrected by M, Senart : Saph„la d^namukha mean- 
,ng "A profitable g.ft," The original being lost, our only basis is the facsinrile given by 

Cunrangnam. M. Senart ,s undoubtedly right in making the third letter an / That the 


‘ The reproduction of the photograph given on Plate LXX. fie i has hv- c i,. u 
vmall a scale as to make it useless for reference. * ’ ' ' t been reduced to sc 

“ Cf. V. A. Smith. ,7. A. S. B., Vol. LVlll ( ,8eo ), p. ,,6 sqq., and Grunwedel-Burgess, op. cit. p. 152 sqq. 
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vertical stroke does not extend beyond its junction with the curve to the left mav be a 
defect in the tracing. On the other hand the c-stroke to the right is verv distinct, and 
1 should therefore prefer to read siiphule. The nominative ending in c is frequentlv 
found in Gandhara epigraphs. That it is not apparent in the second word mav simplv 
be another defect in the tracing. It is noteworthy that, whereas the Gandhara inscrip- 
tions have the nominative in e, we find danamiikho in the Path Jang and Shakardarra 
epigraphs, both of which originate from the Raval Pindi district.^ 

The inscription on No. 3 (Plate LX\’i, fig. 2) has hitherto remained unpublished. 
1 read it : Bosava/'itmasa “The gift (?) of Bosavaruma." Of that 

on No. 4 (Plates LXV, fig. 4 and LXX, fig, 3) only the initial and part of the second 
letter are preserved which I read Sanilic . • . The epigraph cannot have been verv 

long, as the surface of the stone is destroyed only over a distance of 7 cm, and 
consequently only ten aksaras at the utmost are lost, the space required for one ak^ara 
being about '7 cm. Probablv it consisted, like Xo. 10, of a proper name in the genitive 
case and the word danamukhe. 

( 3 f more importance is Xo. 5 (Plate LX\TI, fig. i), the Charsada pedestal of the 
Lahore Museum. In realitv the sculpture was not found " in the Charsada mound, ’’ 
but in or near that of Mir Ziyarat on the site of ^:ihr-i-napursan. The breadth of the 
three fact'ts, in which the front is divided, is 7, 25 5 and 6'5 cm., respectivelv, from the 
proper right to the proper left, making altogether 39 cm. The height of the pedestal 
proper is 22’2 cm. Dr. Biihler, in describing the alto-relievo, savs that it contains five 
male figures, of which the four standing " are easily recognized as Buddhist monks by 
their shaven head and arrangement of the dress which leaves the right arm free. " It is 
true that the appearance of the four figures is the same, but it will be noticed that the 
outline of the two which are standing to the left of the central figure seems to indicate 
female rather than male persons. They have both shoulders covered and seem to 
wear a necklace. I am, therefore, inclined to see in those two bhiksunJs instead of 
bkiksiis. just as on other pedestals we find the central figure placed between npasakas 
a.nd updsikas. That the seated person represents a Bodhisattva is evident from his 
dress and ornaments. His right hand is raised in abhayamudra, expressing “ absence 
of danger’’ or protection to those who approach him. The other hand is unfortu- 
nately broken, but from the fracture it seems probable that it held the ointment vessel, 
the characteristic attribute of Maitreya, the future Buddha. 

The inscription Plate LXX, fig. 4 ) was read by Dr. Buhler, Arog .... Sam- 
gha tnd rasa Sum (?) . . . su dunumukke Budho tu . sa , • Arog • . ?ns • . . 
“A Buddha, the excellent gift of Sanighamitra Sam . . . [ May I obtain ] health.” 

With reference to this reading, the following points are to be noted. It will be 
seen, that the first and the fifth aksnra, following the gap after the initial arogn^ 
present almost exactly the same appearance, vis., to the foot of the sign for 5 a sharp 
curve open to the left is attached. In the first instance Buhler reads sam, which 
undoubtedly is correct. But in the second case the character cannot have the same 
value. The curve is too pronounced to be meaningless, and 1 , therefore, propose to 
read sya. There are instances of this group of consonants being expressed in a 

‘ The Path Jang inscription was edited by M. Scnart, 7 . .-t. Scries 8. \’ol. .\V(iS9)), p. i2y sqq., that of 
Shakardarra by Dr. Buhler, An^. Ai. inss. Phil, hist, Cl. XXV ( 189S ), p. 12 sqq. 


2 K 
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similar manner.' The only objection would be that in the immediately following 
word we find a genitiye ending in sa. The letter which stands between ma and sa, 
though slightly injured, can be plainly discerned on the original as )ia. The aksara after 
hudho, if compared with the sign for ro, will be found to be ru and not tu as proposed 
by Biihler. The next one is certainly tna. The remaining part of the inscription is 
engrayed on the base of the dwarf pilaster which encloses the relief to the proper 
right. The first three aksaras are aroga, but the rest is considerably injured. The 
letter can still be traced after Dr. H. Luders, to whom I sent impressions of the 
inscription and who agreed with the above reading, suggested that the missing letters at 
the end may have been chtnae} So we arrive at the following reading; 

Aroga Samghatnitrasya samanasi danamukhe Budhoruniaia o?'o- 

gadachinne ; 
or in Sanskrit : 

Aroga Samghann'trasya sramanasya ddnamukham Buddhavar »iana 

arogadaksiudvat : 

“ The gift of the mendicant Sarhghamitra for the gift of health to Budhoruma 
( Skr. Buddhavarmanb” 

As the open space between ga and sam measures 8 cm. and one aksara takes up 
I to 2 cm., it is probable that some 5 or 6 syllables are lost. 

The inscription on No. 7, the well-known Ha^tnagar pedestal, was first read by 
Cunningham : 

Sain 2^4 emborasmasa masasa me paiicann 5. 

“ In the year 274 on the fifth day of the intercalary month.” 

This reading, however, was abandoned after Dr. Biihler and M. Senart had 
independentB arri\ed at a nearly identical conclusion, essentially differing from that 
of Cunningham. Dr. Biihler read : 

Sain, II C XX XX X IV Postavadasa masasa di[ya]sammi pani\ca^nii g 

[ 11 *] ^ 

or in Sanskrit 

Sam 2J4 Pransthapadasyf} masasya divase panca?ne 5 [H*] 

The >ear 274^ the fifth (5) day of the month of Prausthapada ( 
Bhadrapada or August — September)/’ 

M. Senart, ^\ho first felt some doubts regarding the figure of the hundreds, arrived 
finally at the following result : 

Sam 384 Profbavadas^ masasa dPvnse^ pa[m\a?ne 4^ /. 

The main difference from Dr. Biihler’s reading concerns the figure for the hun- 
dreds, in which M. Senart is undoubtedly correct. The first syllable following the 
figures has certainly the r stroke to the proper left and the next one is clearly iha, the 
regular Prakrit equivalent of Sanskrit sthap 

^ Cf. Buhler. Indtsche Palccographie, Tafel I, fig. XII, ':6. 

« On again examining the stone, I find evident traces of the syllable chi also, which confirms the above con- 
jectnre.^ Dr.^ Luders compares sar'oasafvana arogadachinae bhavaiu on the Wardak vase and sarvvesam 
prahaiiikdnam arogga-d^ikstnaye bhavntii in a Mathura inscription, Ind. Ant., \ ol. VT, p. atS, No. 3. The word 
arogadachinS. occurs also on a fragmentary Kharosthi inscription from Naugram, now in the Lahore .Museum 

( 1 - 154)- 

• On the Taksasila vase ( Lahore Museum ), however, we find iha in praUthavito^SVc. praiuthapitah. 
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The form P rothavadasa recurs on No. 8, and is also found in the inscription from 
Shakardarra in the Lahore Museum (I, 142). In that from Path Jang in the same 
museum (I, 3' the fourth syllable seems to be ta Instead of da} In the second half 
of the epigraph I prefer to read with Dr. V>'\\\\\cx divasamrni pamcami. It will be 
seen that the vertical strokes of some of the ak.uiras are continued beneath the raised 
border on which the inscription is cut. This is the reason why on the rubbing pub- 
lished bv Mr. V. A. Smith the curves at the foot of sa and pa. which, as stated above, 
indicate avusvara, are not visible. The concluding portion of the inscription, which 
may have consisted of some eight aksaras. is lost. It probablv contained the name of 
the donor in the genitive case with the word dananiuhhe. The final reading, there- 
fore, will be : 

Sam 2^4 Prothavadasa masasa divasammt pamcamt j . . . - 

•• In the year 384, on the fifth, 5, day of the month Prothavada ^ Skr. Prau.stha- 


No. 8 is a nearly life-size statue of a standing Buddha Plate LXIX, fig. 2 ) of 
which the head is lost. Its height, including the pedestal, is 1-625 m., its greatest 

breadth 01 cm. The image proper is much injured. The left foot and the two an s, 

of which the right one was evidently raised in the abhayamudra, are broken oft 
The relief on the pedestal, on the contrary, is very well preserved. It is surmounted 
bv a conventional leaf border and enclosed between the usual Indo-Coruuhian 
pilasters. Its centre is occupied by a seated Bodhisattva whom the vessel in h.s e t 
hand characterizes as Maitreya, The other hand is in the ahhayamudra. To his left 

are two male, to his right two female devotees standing. . , fhrh. 

The inscription ^ Plate LXX, fig. 5 ^ incised not on the raised border beneath e 
relief, .rs in the foregoing instances, bn, plain surface between border ^ 

,he tenon of the pedestal. The inscribed area tneasures 4a cm. bv , cnt. The sme of 

the letters varies from a to 4 cm. The inscript, on has been deephe ed b M. be . 
1. 5 a 318 K III C, 10-4-4') Profhavadasa di 27 ( 20-4-3) BuddhagJmasa danam 

2 Sa\ niy^hdrcDHCLSd scidar cibhattsd r i • n u n 

“The year 318, the 27th ofPrau.sthapada,giftof[this]monasterybyBuddha- 

gho.sa with his wife and brother.” sam^Iuiramasa are far from 

M, Senarr remarks that the ^ y ”V:Trn. derived from the stgn 

for ». It must, however, be L the other hand, is in the 

expressed m a similar manner. a series of varying characters to which 

Kharosthi of the This interpretation seems the more 

that of our epigraph bears a c os ^ ^ distinguish 

plausible, as after the letter in is not visible on M. 

another character which see . ^r. Bloch has 


• Cf. above, p. 2Ag. foot-note. Shakardarra inscription, referred to above. 

= See for example, the last but one ahara of the bhakar ^ 


ipiiun, . , - 

: See for example, the last out. oi,= » me The la^t word in the first line ot the l.orayan 

3 L. Bloch, who, at my request, There are distinct traces of the kha after but the ed^fc 

Tangai image inscription is undou regard to this reading and restoration, 

of the stone is somewhat broken. I am p O 2 K 2 
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We may assume that the engraver had not measured out the available space with 
sufficient care. The inscription, it will be noticed, is decidedlv inferior in execution, 
when compared to the neatly incised epigraphs on the pedestals of Ha.^htnaear. 

As to the word sam^haramasa, we are certainly justified in supplying the 
anusvdra which is often omitted in Kharo.-^thi. I need onlv refer to the initial aksnra 
of the epigraph under discussion. But M. Senart observes th at, leaving the inter- 
pretation aside, the word would be samohorumasa. and this is fullv confirmed bv the 
impressions at my disposal. There can, in my opinion, be no doubt that the second 
and third letters are reall\ pro\ided with a \owel stroKe, respectivelv indicatin^^ o and 
u. If we compare the word sarnghommasa with Budhofumasa (No. 6b Budhn- 
varumasa (No, i\ and Bosavarumasa (No. 2\ there can be little doubt that, like these 
three, it is a proper name in the genitive case, the second member of which corresponds 
to Skr. varman. It is true that in the dramatical Prakrits, as well as in Pali, vurmau 
becomes v.immo,^ but this does not preclude the possibilitv of a form varun.a in a 
dialect spoken on the North-West Frontier of India. That Gandhari must have 
differed in essential points from the literary Prakrits is sufficientlv illustrated by forms 
like sawanasa. On the other hand, it should be remembered that the insertion of a 
svarahhakti vowel u between two consonants is bv no means uncommon in Prakrit 
Considering that Sanskrit becomes regularly in Prakrit . -and no doubt also in 
Gandhari, as we may infer from the Greek rendering Peukelaotis of the name Puskalavati 
-we are justified in regarding budhavaruma and budhouuna as different forms of the 
sanie word, and in deriving san>ghormna from an older * sainghavaruma corresponding 
with a Skr. sanoj^a.arrnan. It would perhaps be going too far to deduce from thes^ 
grammatical forms anv conclusions as to the relative age of the sculptures on which 
they occur. It is possible that older and later forms are found side bv side, especiallv 
in proper names. Compare kr.sna, Kisan and Kanhiya. ' ^ 

I must confres thtit, with regard to the roncluding word of the up, Vraph 1 have 
some doubts as to the correctness of the reading proposed bv M. Senak The first 

tunatclv slight, P injured near the top « hich mahes ,t difficult L dlcidlt^Ts:^^^^ 

\ciluc. But tnuru tiru trscus of two short cfrrxUrc- ^ 

line, much m the -nre nav as tvi.h the last ta^:::::^ 
signs, 1 beheve. must express the same consonant, namelv c but in "1"^ d “ 
combtned rvnh f. Whether in the first instance the fotvel-strolce tr, d '“F 
touefied the hot, sontal line, or whether, with other words it should h 
not be decided. The fourth af,,r„™ ] read m, Unformnatelv the ''y ' 
by no means render the word more intelligible. It present- 'th. alterations 

pound noun, the last member of which seems to fifx th . J’ ■■ of a com- 

fessor Kern, who agrees with my interpretation of san^'glJT' ' 
the first syllable of the concluding Mord sum \\\ 

(iJiitsi'dr, ' ^ 

sa there is a 


' suggests reading 

r„ has no. been ind.catcd and at the foot ofkheTenica Urok^lT"' 


J \’Araruci IV, iS in Larsen. InsiH, Pracrit n qt anH P u i ^ ~ ' “ 

» £,/. Pin h^dnmala, atuma, idhuma, padtima] pafunati, aT ' Sp, ache.,, p. igS, 
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slight depn^ssion which may be a trace of the vowel-sign u. But, as Prof. Kern 
remarks, the word isarl can hardlv have a genitive ending in sa 

M y reading will, therefore, be : — 

1. Sa'jn _ j/S Profhavodasa di 2^ Budhaghosasa danamukhe 

2. So jh ghonimasa sadareuirisa 

" The year 318, the 27th day of Prothavada (Skr, Prau.sthapada) the gift of Budha- 
gho.sa "andj of Samghoruma ( Skr. Sanghavarman) . , . . , 

Nos. 9. ]o and i i belong to the collection of sculptures which Mr. Caddy obtained 
in I S96, mostly from the Svat valley k The inscriptions are published here for the 
first time. No. ii is a nicely carved and well presi-rved statuette of a Buddha (Pl.ate 
LX\ 111, fig. i), seated cross-legged on an ornamental stool. The attitude of the hands 
resting in the lap e.xpresses meditation. The robe covers both shoulders and most of 
the feet. In purely Indian art we find the feet with the soles turned upward uncoveri-d. 
The Hellenistic sculptors of Gandhara concealed this canonical, but unpleasing, feature 
with the same skill with which they converted the uglv protuberance of the scull into a 
graceful chignon. It should, however, be noticed that this practice is not universal in 
Gandhara art, being restricted to the better and probably older specimens. Our sculp- 
ture. in which a portion of the left foot is visible, thus forms a transition between the 
two.- It is interesting to note that the foliage round the halo is that of the banvan tree 
(ficus indica) and not that of the pTpal (ficus religiosa). 

The epigraph (Plate LXX, fig. 8j is incised on the cloth hanging down from the 
Buddha’s seat and consists of two lines, i r5 and 12’5 cm. long, which follow the folds 
of the draperv. The middle portion of the second line is indistinct. The size of the 
letters is from i to 2 cm. The following is my reading of the inscription.- 
1 . Budhamitrasa Btidharachida 


2. ia sada\resayi\sa danamukhe 

“The gift of Budhamitra (Skr. Buddhamitra) [and] of Budharachida (Skr. 

Buddharak.sita) ....•••••••• 

The reading sadaresartsa is conjectural, some of the letters being illegible. The 
two last letters of the second line are likewise indistinct, but there can be little doubt 


that there, as in nearly all these epigraphs, the concluding word is danamukhe. 

No. 9 is a fragment of a bas-relief (Plate LXVIII, fig. 2.) The proper right side 
with part of the inscription is missing, and the remaining portion is considerable injured 
The subject is a Buddha in the act of preaching the law {dharmacakra-miuira seated 
cross legged on a full-blown lotus which rises from the waves. Over his head an- 
traces orgarlands and foliage. It is noticeable that the figure is surrounded bv 
two halotS which are found also in later Buddhist art. As usual, the Buddha was 
flanked by two Bodhisattvas, but only one of these is partially preserved We notice, 
moreover, the figurine of a Naga issuing half way from the waters to the left nf the 


" ’ -’Mr’ CadJv writes in his report on the I.oriy.m Tang.ni exc.-iv.-U.on : It .. no, .-r httle ,n,ere<,ino ,h.a the 

c - hi have Yielded some four inscriptions -each. I behexe. ded,c,ator^ ot the .mtuc on uht.h u u,.s 

excavitions s ^ pedestals or bases, in one instance on the tiirone draper les. As the ( .i.cutta .Mu-eum 

ckdha,,, b,..d« OU, No,. 8.„, , 1,0,0 moo l.o .oiol, ....I, 

ck Sonkdol.B„,8o.,, no. nd.ood u, lo, .he former,. end 6 *. ,n. ,4; ,0, .00 

later procedure. 
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Buddha’s lotus-seat. The corresponding figure on the other side can still be traced. The 
Xaga holds in his left hand an oar-like staff, in his right the head of the snake which 
hangs over his shoulder and must be supposed to issue from his back. This we 
may infer from another sculpture Mn the Calcutta Museum originating from Lorivan 
Tangai. 

What remains of the inscription (Plate LXX, fig. 6) is 17-5 cm. long; the average 
size of the letters is 1 '5 cm. I read it 

S\i})i\hamitr asa danamulhe sahilaasa sadarc' sarisaf 
"The gift of Siitihamitra [and] of Sahilaa fSkr. Sahilaka) 

It will be seen that the lower edge of the stone is somewhat damagt-d in the 
centre, which makes it uncertain how some of the consonants wt‘re onginallv finished at 
the bottom. Thus it is possible that the termination of the first word is syci instead 
of sa, but it should be observed that the genitive following decidedly 

ends in sa. The reading sadaresartsa here, as in Xo. 9, is founded on conjt'cture. 
But a comparison with the Loriyan Tangai inscription, ’ where the same .'xpression 
occurs combined with two proper names in the genitive case, adds to the proposed 
restoration a certain amount of probabilitv. 

It nould seem that Xo, 4 (Plate LX\ III, fig fi^s once formed part of a similar 
relief. At any rate it is certain that it represents a liodhisattva (possible Ihidmap.ini) in 
exactly the same attitude as the broken figure ol the previous sculpture. He is seated 
m the European fashion on a cane stool, his right leg, the fool of ivhich is missing, 
drawn up. From a comparison with Xo, i, is evident lhat the curious shaped footstool, 
on which his left foot and also the sandal of the right foot is placed, is nothing else but 
the upper portion of a lotus fruit.' On this the inscription (Plate f.XX, fig, 7) is incised, 

but, owang to the stone being broken off at the bottom, are here eonfreinted with the 

same difhcultv as in the precedinp- enip-ranh Hmrrs i r , r 

a' A u C , ■ epigrapn. Here, moreover, the fourth aks,ira is 

hal destroyed and the final portion is so badly engraved that I cannot offer .anv imvlii. 

gi le reading for It, The inscrtpt, on consists of oulv one line ,8 em, long which 

follows the curve of the edge of the sculpture But at th., a , ■ 

above and partlv crossing the others The 

in Xo. ,0. d read the fikt-half of the ilreript 

Amohakasa danamukhe 

* • * • 

" The gift of Amohaka 
The Hariti image Xo. o (Plate 1 \’IY ttce 
of Dr. A, W. Stratton, which Ws lanienred dfa* unfiehT ^ 

reading of the epigraph (Plate LXX, fig ,) .-n nre indebted to M A M Bove]" T I 
inscription cut vertically to the proper left of th^ ^ 

ing 40 and 34 cm, respectively. The size of tk ' consists of two lines, measur- 

execution of the Inscription is very inferior V ^ 

style of the sculpture itself. ’ ^ ^.ccordance with the debased 


' Gi'unwedel Burgess, e/'. cit., p. 202, fig. - - - - - 

’ The Mathura Museum contains a fragment consi t' 

same posture. There also we find the empty sandal of the Bodhisittva seated in the 

right foot standing on the footstool. 
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The first line was read bv Dr. Stratton ; 

Vasra eknfiakita'^atttnac (of ekanavifaiattm^e) Asa'i'isa' )>n:-asa ^ Budhavare. 

" In the year 179 (or 197) on Wednesday the fourth of the month A.sadha." 

M. Hover's reading is as follows : 

1. Varsa ekunasit [z] satimae aHadasa masasa di '\_io_ \_khu] [/(?] . . . 

2 . si^abha dann samayeta du'samva tnmyesu. 

'■ The year 179, the tenth day of the month Asadha. the gift of ^Khuto — j; 
(a statue of Hariti) with a niche. May she heal the small- pox on the children. 

For Xos. 13 and 14 it will suffice to refer to the first volume of this publication 
and to Plate LXVII, fig. 2, which represents the pedestal of PalaWi Dheri. 

As the great may^rity of the epigraphs discussed are incised on the pedestals 
of Buddhist statues, it will not be out of place to offer a few remarks on those objects, 
which hitherto have drawn but little attention. As appears from the abo\e, su( h 
pedestals are commonly decorated with a relief carved on its front and enclosed 
between a pair of Indo-Corinthian pilasters.' In a very fev cases these reliefs 
refer to a certain event in the life of Sakyamuni, such as No. 916 of the Lahore 
Museum, which represents the pannirvdna. On No. 1189 we find only a seated 
Buddha, on No. 1212 three seated Buddhas without any worshipper. Both were exca- 
vated at Charsada by Lieutenant M. Martin. A very exceptional subject occurs on 
No. 35:; of the Lahore Museum (Plate LXVIIl, fig. 4). "'here we find two sitting figures ; 
that 'to'the proper right is a male, holding in his right hand a long staff or lance. His feet 
are placed on a footstool. The left figure is a female with a modius on the head and a 
cornucopia in the left hand. The one I take to represent Vai.sravana or Kubera, the 
god of wealth, of which we possess similar effigies in Gandhara sculpture. The other 
Ts presumably a goddess of abundance and fertility, but whether her Indian name is 
Hariti, Vasudhara, Carva, Annapurna, or something else, I am unable to decide. This 

figure is of interest, as it is almost identical with that found on a coin of Azes which 

has been interpreted as Demeter ^ It is, as as far as I know, only found on coins of 
that ruler who presumably was the successor of Manes, whose date, for numismatic 
reasons, cannot be later than the middle of the first century B.C. 

In all other instances these front-reliefs represent what has been styled "a scene 
of adoration ” z'.e., we find a seated Buddha, or more commonly a Bodhisattva, in the 
centre and some adoring figures standing or kneeling on both sides. Sometimes the 
object of worship is an almsbowl or a fire altar. The latter occurs, e.g„ on the in- 
scribed pedestal No, 5 where it is being worshipped by three male and an equal number 
of female lav devotees. Another insurance is found on the ttell-knottn ernaciate 
Buddha ^more correctly Bodhisattva) Sakyamuni. I must confess that I am doubttu 

Cunningham, A. S', R; Vol. ^ , p. 57 . 


I .As.ada inste.-id of Asadha is also found in the Zeda inscription 

PI WI and Senart, 7 . - 4 . Series 8. Vol. XV (iSpo). P- 

^C^Burgess V /• d. Vol. VHI, No. 62. (.Vpril t8oS). PI. 13. fig- 5 - There is anothe. 

(No Q1-) in the Lahore .Muscum, showing Sakyamuni's head-dress being worshipped, which might 

Xos. 127 sqq., PI. XIX, 

4 GardneT, , p. XL, sq. o or / .4 A WI VHI. No. 

^ Senary A., Series 8 , Vol. XV (iSoo), pp. 141 and ,53 sqq., Burgess. A A A, oi. 

1898). PI. 3 , fig- !• 


pedestal 

reckoned 

• 86 '. p 84, 
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whether this so-called fire altar has anything to do with fire-worship, of which, as far 
as I know, no trace is to be found in the sacrt'd literature. It seems to me much 
more probable that those “ fire-altars " really represent stands carrying a vessel with 
oil or ghl. in which a wick is burning such as I have seen in the Buddhist temple of 
Trilokanatha {i.e., AvalokiteSvara) on the Candrabhaga. Possibly incense was also 
burnt in such vessels. On the base of a sitting Buddha image (No. 651 in the 
Lahore Museum I noticed the kneeling figure of a sramana holding a censer i Hindi, 
dhupdani) of the kind used in Brahmanical temples up to the present day. (Plate LXVI, 

fig- 2.) 

To return to the ordinary type of pedestals, the question arises whether their 
reliefs are merely decorative or have some meaning in connection with the image to 
which they belong. It is noteworthy that the adoring figures always present the 
appearance of human beings. At least I do not know any instance of their being 
marked as devas or ndgas by halo or snake-hood. Yet it is well known that elsewhere 
such divine or semi-divine beings are portrayed as worshippers of the Buddha as often 
as mortals are. 

The number of adoring figures varies. Mostly we find an equal number on each 
side. This we should naturally expect if the sculptor were to be guided only by 
aesthetic considerations. That this, however, was not always the case seems to be 
proved by such instances as the Hashtnagar pedestal, where we meet with three 
worshipping figures. Nor does there exist any uniformity with regard to their dress, 
sex and age. Sometimes they are monks (and nuns ?t recognizable from their robe and 
sha\ en head. More often tte find lay-members of the Buddhist crimmunitx', both male 
and female. Such figures as are somewhat smaller in size are evidently meant for 
children. If we compare the great similarity of the Buddha or Bodhisattva statuettes 
in the centre with the striking variety of the worshipping figures on the pedi-stal, we 
are led to the conclusion that these are not merely decorative representations of 
devotees in general, but are intended to portray in each case special members of the 
sahoha. Assuming this, what are they m.ire likely to be than the people to whose 
devotion the statue owed its origin? We know from numerous votive inscriptions that 
such a pious work was mostly executed at the expense and for the benefit of more than 
one person. Generally the donor wished his wife, broth.-r, gum, or some other close 
relative of his, to participate in the merit to be derived from it. We can, therefore, 
easily understand why the worshipping figures occur in varying numbers and include 
women and sometimes children. We also understand why we find the effigies of monks 

on the Charsada pedestal (No. 6), which, as the inscription shows, was the donation of 
a sramana. 

The practice here referred to is proved bv inscriptions to have existed in 
mediaeval Indian .art. Through Gandhara we can trace its origin back to classical 
.nfluence. An interesting example in Graeco-Buddhist sculpture has been pointed out 
by Professor Griimvedel. in discussing a relief from .Muhammad Nari now in the 
Tahore Museum (No. ...y+l. he puts the question whether the human' worshippers 
standing on both sides of the eight Buddhas in the lower compartment of the sculpture 
can be the donors of the relief.' There is every reason to answer the query in the 
affirmative. The three figures to the left of the BuHrlh-ic - i 

Grunwedfl Burgesi, Buddhist Art in India, p. i8S (fig. 82;. 
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and an upa^tka. Of the four to the right, the heads of which are mutilated, two seem 
to be updsakds, the third an updsikd and the fourth a child. In the central portion 
two kneeling figures, the heads of which are lost, will be noticed. With their arms they 
seem to embrace the lotus on which the Buddha is seated. These also seem to be 
human worshippers. Can there be any relationship between the two kneeling persons 
and those standing below ? It is impossible to give a definite answer to this question, 
but it would not seem improbable that the two, kneeling at the foot of Buddha's lotus- 
seat, represent the deceased parents for the sake of whose bliss in the next world 
[^puralokdKt hani'^ this pious work was dedicated by their children. 

There is another sculptured slab’ from the same find place in the Lahore Museum 
1 No. I 135 b on which the Buddha seated ona lotus in the attitude of expounding the law 
\d ^hirni’icdkra-nnidrd^ occupies the centre of a group of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and 
('elestial beings. Here the lotus rises from the \\aters. perhaps meant for the ocean of 
existence {samsdnirnav iK in which aquatic animals together with Xagas and .\agfs 
are visible. 1 mav note in passing that the practice of showing these demi-gods 
issuing half-way from the waters over which the Buddha is enthroned is preserved 
both in Javanic and Lamaistic art.^ But for my present subject it is of more interest 
that on the relief in question next to those Xagas a male and a female figure are stand- 
ing to the right and left of the padnuisana. Excepting the Xagas, recognizable from 
tht-ir snake -hoods, these two are the only figures not provided with a halo; they are 
human beings and presumably the donors of the relief.® 

It has been noted above that the devotees whose figures we find carved on the 
pedestals are represented adoring not the Buddha himself, but either a Bodhisattva or 
some sacred object. Though it was considered a meritorious act to erect a statue of 
Sakvamuni, mortals could not expect any protection against evils from him who had 
passed awav in Xirvana The Bodhisattvas, on the contrary, and especially Maitreya 
vvhom we have recognized on several of our pedestals, were helping deities, whose 
.goodwill was to be propitiated. In this manner, I believe, we are to explain those 
figures That an almsbowl is so often seen as the direct object of worship, cannot be a 
nmtter of surprise, since we know that one of the chief monuments of Puru.apura, the 
present Peshavar and capital of Gandhara, was a stnpa containing Sakvamuni s pat. a 
wh.ch >v.sTor.,l,ipped there for „.a„y centuries. In the dttvs o. hu-hutn „ teas s„ll 
there but at the time ol Hiuen-Tsiang's visit it had passed imo ersia. 

Fiuallv. 1 wish to offer a few remarks on the date of the sculptures under discus- 
Sion particularlv Xos. 7, 8 and 9. The scanty material at our disposal wid not enable 
us to arrive at' a definite conclusion. Such a conclusion can onlv be hoped or from a 
discussion of the question in connection with all other availab e m unn n s. w i on t 
tim orwhat, wlh regard to the inscribed sculptures, would be the most plausib e 
solution of this difficult problem. The main point, ol course, is to make out 

which era the three dated imscriptions refer. ______ - -- 


Tjandi 


1 Bur^es^, E/V . PI. VII, hir- 2. , , ^ n and C. den Hamer. Pc 

^ GG n vo l i, d.s Buddhlsmus in T,l,ct nnd dey B. Kcrha- 
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Mr. V. A. Smith first suggested that the era referred to in the Ha.^tnagar 
pedestal inscription was the Saka era, but abandoned this idea, after Dr. Biihler had 
pointed out its improbability. The latter was of opinion that the type of Kharo.-^thi is 
that of the time of Kaniska and Huviska, and that the epigraph could not be assigned 
to a much later date. It should be remembered that both scholars had adopted, on 
the authority of Sir A. Cunningham, 274 as the year expressed by the figures on the 
pedestal. The corrected reading 384, now universally accepted, would make Mr. 
Smith's first hypothesis still more open to objection. 

In a subsequent paper on the Kusana period,^ Mr. Smith, while adopting the 
Saptarsi ■ sarhvat for all Gandhara dates below a hundred, expresses the opinion that the 
Hashtnagar and Loriyan Tangai pedestals as well as the Kfdadarra inscriptions are pro- 
bably dated in an era equivalent, or nearly equivalent, to the \ ikrama era. That the 
Malava era itself should have been used by Grjeco-lndian sculptors in the borderland 
of India during the first centuries of the Christian era cannot well be maintained.* 
But is it more satisfactory to assume an imaginary era starting at about the same time? 
Granting that such an era existed, it must be admitted that its application to the 
Ha^tnagar pedestal inscription does not lead to a very plausible conclusion. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Smith s theory the date would be equivalent with A.D. 327, which means 
about the beginning of the Gupta period and a cemturv after the end of the reign of 
Vasudeva, the last of the great Ku.sana rulers. 

Nor can I agree t\ith Mr. Smith in his depreciation of the artistic merit of the 
Hashtnagar sculpture. The author possibly would have modified his views after a 
visit to the Lahore Museum. It should be remembered that naturally the best speci- 
mens of Gandhara art have been selected for publication. The sculptures published by 
Dr. Burgess and others are decidedly above the average. Even a large and miscel- 
laneous collection like that preserved at Lahore cannot be considered to give an 
absolutely correct impression of the Gandhara school taken as a whole, especially as 
in the old days explorers made it their particular object to secure good specimens of 
sculptures. 

The pedestal alone, as remarked by Mr. Smith, is perhaps an insufficient btisis for 
discussing the point m question, and we therefore offer a reproduction of the image itself 
(Plate LXIX, fig. i) which is now being worshipped by the Hindu community of Rajar. 
It IS true that the Buddha in his present surroundings, deprived of his pedestal and 
of his arms, and, moreover, provided with a head belonging to another sm.iller statue 
and blackened to suit his present , ok of Kalita Devi does not show to advantage. 
But all this does not prevent one from noticing the excellent arrangement and execution 
of the drapery of hts robe. 1 have no doubt that the Hashtnagar statue, though not 
the very best product of Grteco-Buddhist art, may be assigned to the “ bonne dpoque," 
when classical influence was at its strongest. Let me add, too, that all the sculptural 
remains found m Palalu DherT, the flnd-spot of the inscribed image, exhibit good work. 


^ V. A. Smith, The Kushdn, or Indo-Scvihtcfj n-f t j- . 

A.y..)an.i9o,.pp..4and4T of Ini^an H^story, B. C. to A. D. J. R. 

^ The earliest epigraphs in the Punjab, dateH . i i* i , 

refer to the Saka-samvat. C/. Buhler, Ep. Ind., \ ol. I, ^ established era, r; 5 . the Bai^ath prasasfis 
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It is a point on which most authorities agree, that the palmy days of Buddhism 
and Buddhist art in Gandhara coincide with the reign of the great Ku.sana kings 
and more especially with that of Kani.ska. This is somewhat more than a hypothesis. 
On the sculptures themselyes we find figures of devotees, perhaps even donors, who 
bear a close resemblance to the Skythian kings on the coins. Such coins were found 
in great number in Palatu Dheri; a few belonging to the earlier Kusanas, but the 
bulk to the later, under whom no doubt the building was destroyed by fire. ' 

These considerations prevent me from accepting Mr. Smith’s second theory, and 
I come to the conclusion that neither the Saka nor an equivalent of the Vikrama 
Saiiuat will suit the case. Before resorting to a hypothetical era, it will be wise to see 
whether anv existing one can be adopted. Since M. Senart’s brilliant discussion ^ of 
the date of the Gandhara school, it has, 1 believe, been accepted by most scholars 
that the first two centuries of the Christian era represent its flourishing period, and as 
within that period its history is marked by steady degeneration, the best works will 
have to be as^gned to the earlier half of it. Taking for granted that the inscribed image 
of Haihtnagar may be ranked among the better works, in which Hellenistic influence 
is strongly felt, we require an era the starting-point of which lies between B.C. 384 
and 284" Such an era exists. That of the Seleukids began in B.C. 312. The proba- 
bilitv that this era was used in the North-West of India is strengthened by the occurrence 

of the names of Macedonian months in Indo-Skythian inscriptions. The dated coin of 

Plato * proves that it had been adopted bv the Bactrian kings who carried Greek influence 
into India What seems more plausible than that this era of the Seleukidai should be 
found in connec.ion with sculptures which betray so strong a Helknistrc .nflucnce ? 
The d,atc of the Hashtnagar pedestal, if referred to that era. would be .\. D. 7a. 


There is no reason to suppose 


that the Loriyan Tangai inscription refers to a 


different era. Judging from the photograph at mt d, ,al (Plate LXIX. fig. a) th., 
statue would seem to be inferior to the Hashtn.agar one Ak we therefore obhged 
y V . dite^ Certainly not. Time is not the only agent which deter- 

to assign O'. Puskalavati, the ancient capital of 

rndSra letter artists were ayailable than elsewhere. '1 he Buddha of Loriy.n 
•Lnai has unfortunatelv shared the fate of that of Hashtnagar. ,s headless 

^ ■ • -^j-ed. But the style of the drapery and of the pedestal 

handless an esi s ] workmanship which must be taken into 

"'Mt^notlihe.^ 

Iirr'r hi . a date which, . adm.t, 

r.ther early but which is bv no means impossible. . , ^ . 

seems rather . , - inscription is 

The Hard, tmage T work. Dr. Stratton in hi, 

found, affords an eaamp » imaoe. which m.anifestly represents 

-^»l-l^^i“;ro"h- -^P“;“t^,:,tdlv t: 'the palmy days of Graeco- 

Bu'ddSt a®f to the first or perhaps jhej^ond _c_en.u^. _ In co^^ 


‘ a. i'..'?., 1902-03. PP- a Series Vot. XV i.1890), p. i 43 MT 
> E. Senart. A'ipigraph.c xnd^enne. J. A. Senes 3. 

3 Gardner, Catalogue, p. 10, 
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“ indianlsation ” is so pronounced that it can be hardlv less than a century later. It is 
clearly impossible to refer its date to the Seleukid era. Nor does it seem probable 
that the Vikrama era was used, as Dr. Stratton suggested. This would yield A.D. 140, 
a date at which we should not yet expect such an utterly debased style. The Saka era 
would suit the case best. About the middle of the third century we may assume that 
Graeco-Buddhist sculpture had declined to a level represented by the Hariti ima^^e. 
Unfortunately there is no indication of the Saka era having been in use in Gandhara at 
so early a time. To the theory that Kaniska’s abhiseka was its starting-point serious 
objections have been raised. Anyhow, it is highly probable that Kaniska instituted 
an era of his own, whatever the starting point may have been. This at least is the 
most natural explanation of the existence of a series of epigraphical records dated 
from 5 to 98 ‘ and containing the names of that ruler and his immediate successors. 
The safest course will be to refer the date of the Hariti inscription to the same era as 
is used in the Kusana inscriptions which would make it about a century posterior to 
the beginning of Vasudeva’s reign. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 


* I leave aside the doubtful Nos. 71 and m.. c -.i.* i- t 

uj 71 and ,2 of Mr. Smith's list, ioc. cit., pp. 13 sq. 








A COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF BAHADUR 

SINGH OF KULLD. 


♦ 

A mong the copper-plates in possession of Pandit Mohan Lai, giirii. to His 
Highness the Raja of Chamba, there is one, which presents the excep- 
tional case of a grant, the grantee of M'hich can be readily identified, whereas the 
identification of its donor affords a certain amount of difficulty. The grantee, ‘‘ the 
great Pandit Rainapati, the son of Pandit Suranand and a resident of the illustrious 
town of Chamba,” was an ancestor of the present owner of the copper- plate and must 
have held the office of rajaguru for more than half a century, under three, perhaps 
even four, consecutive rulers of Chamba. His name occurs as that of the author of 
the title-deed on the copper-plates issued by Pratap Singh, and on those of Balabhadra, 
the latter’s grandson, during the earlier part of his reign. It is clear that Ramapati 
must also have been the spiritual preceptor of Balabhadra s father \ frabhana, though 
it is not attested bv anv document. His name is last found on a plate dated Sastra- 
sariivat 86, \ ikrama-saifivat 1667, Karttika ba. ti. ii.* The next grant issued by 
Balabhadra in Sastra-sarhvat 5, ^ ikrama sarhvat 1686, Magha su. ti. 12, is signed by 
a Pandit Padmanabha, and all later plates by Ramapati's son Laksmikanta. We may 
therefore assume that the death of Ramapati occurred between the two dates mentioned. 
The earliest mention of his name is on the copper-plate, which is here edited for the 
first time. We do not know who ruled Chamba in the Sastra year 35 (A.D. 1559) ; 
probably it was Ganeisavarman, who was certainly still Raja in the preceding year. 
That Ramapati stood high in favour with his noble patrons, appears from the fact that 
three more plates, besides the present one, record grants of land bestowed upon him, 
namelv, two of the four plates which we possess of Pratap Singh, and the first of the 
twentv plates of Balabhadra. 

It is strange to find that the donor of the grant under discussion does not bear 
one of the four names enumerated, but calls himself Bahadur Sirigh. From his titles 
it mav be inferred that he was an independent chief, but the name is not found in the 
genealogical roD of the Chamba rajas, nor in any other copper-plates. The simplest 
explanation would be to assume that Bahadur Singh was another name of Raja 

> See the list of Cbamb.i copper-plates published A. S. R. 1902-03. pp. 245—6. 

The Sasira-samvat is the same as the S-aptarsi-s.-iriivat, or Lokakaia, also known as Raja samvat, Pahari- 
samvat or Kacca-saravat. Cf. Cunningham. Book of Indian eras, p 6 sqq. 
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Gane§avarman. which would be in agreement with the custom of double nomenclature 
still in vogue among the Chamba rulers. This assumption would be the more plausible, 
as the inscription mentions as second donor the heir-apparent {ynvardjo) , Pratap Singh, 
and this was as stated above, the name of Gaiiisavarman's son and successor. 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy that Chamba is only mentioned as the place 
of residence of the grantee, not as that of the donor, as is the case with all other 
copper-plates issued by Rajas of Chamba. It is also remarkable that the motto Satvat'n 
pramdnam of the donor of this grant is not found on anv of Gane.^avarnian’s plates. 
A still greater objection is that none of the localities mentioned in the inscription are 
known to exist in Chamba. May we assume then that Bahadur Singh was the 
ruler of some other State ? The supposition is admissible, for among the plates of 
Balabhadra is one which is issued in favour of the guru of his neighbour, the Raja of 
Nurpur. 

The surname Singh was only in use among a limited number of Rajput families, 
as in Kudu, where it replaced the older PM. It is said that the first Raja of KuHu 
who adopted the surname was Sidh Siiigh. Now we find that the name of his succes- 
sor V as Bahadur Singh, and there is every reason to believe that he was the donor of 
the grant in question. The exact date of his reign is unknown, but Jagat Singh, who 
ruled in the middle of the 1 7th century, is separated from him by four Rajas. Assum- 
ing twenty-five years for each reign, we arrive at the conclusion that Bahadur Singh 
must have lived about the middle of the i6th century, which is, as we saw, approxi- 
mately the date of our inscription. Moreover, Bahadur Singh’s successor was Pratap 
Singh, who consequently must have yuvardja during his lifetime.* 

Our hypothesis will become a certainty, if the localities mentioned in the grant can 
be identified with places in Kujlu. For iris clear that a Raja cannot dispose of land 
outside his own territory. 


The •• hermitage of Pulastya" (Pula, I, as, -and) I am a„,,ble to identifv with 

certainty. Though the worship of r.rti, locally called rikhh, is very prominent in KuHn. 

no shrine dedicated to Pulastya is said to exist. Mr. H. Calvert, I.C.S Assistant 

Commissioner of the Kullu Sub-division has ai m,- ,-0. t 1 ’ . 

, . . , . •• nas, at m\ request, made enquiries regarding 

this point on the occasion of the Dasahra fair at .SultanpQr. But among the numerous 

naga, and other de-aala, gathered to pay their respect to RaghutStha. Pulastva 
was conspicuous by his absence. , 

The second locality mentioned in the grant of Bahadur Singh is the village of 

Riv J r R “T Tl O" confluence of the 

-Vl w ' cf Bajaura (map Bajaora ; lat. sCjo’, long. 

/7 ‘3)^e meet with a hamlet of the name of Hat . . 

with Skr. Hatta {Cf. from Skr Id/ 

Hat ic al f " ■ ^ = watermill, from Skr. g/ia- 

TcitiUj, hi at IS also tneiiameot one of the two hUpiij * l* t i • 

divided 2 The «>an=T V d / a m which the Bajaura kothl is sub- 

dnided. f he Sanskrit word means “ a marhet ” a • c . 

ma rket) a very appropriate name for the 

'Cf. the list of the Kulju Rajas in Capt. .A. F P Ha 'r ~ 

and Spiti (london, 1871), p. 370 sqq. The geneal’ovi’cal'list orih^’k’ n J vf Kooloo, Lahvul, 

vamidvaU. Unfortunately no proper system of transliterati h , based on an authentic 

to decide on the correct forms of the names. Compare f renders it often impossible 

Pal. It would be well to re-edit the list, it the authentir Z Shureedut Taeshur Pal and Shirree Jerashur 

> Kan,ra CagctUer ( Lahore iSppj, Pt U p ‘ 
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spot, whore the Central Asian trade route, after crossing the Dulci Pass, reaches the 

I'pper Biyas valley. The antiquity of Hat is attested by a very fine liiiga temple, 
profusely decorated with carvings' and by the remnants of three more stone temples. One 
of these, known as Jhaumpru .sail {sail =a stone temple from i /A? = stone), was still extant 
in the summer of 1 9c 1 . though much ruined and partly buried in the sands of the 
Ropru Khad. This points to the fact that this stream has changed its course, which 
probably was the reason why Hat became superseded bv Bajaura, situated at a safe 
distance from the dangerous confluence. 

It will be seen that the Ropru nala is the boundary between KuHu and Mandi, as 
noticed bv the traveller Moorcroft,^ who also mentions the Bajaura fort, which must 
have been demolished shortly before 1S70. Its site is now occupied by a tea plantation. 

I am inclined to think that this fort (or a previous one standing on the same spot) is 
referred to in our copper-plate, if at least we may assign to the word draiiga 
the same meaning which it once had in Kasmir, namely, that of "a frontier fort, or 
a watch station."'* 

In the same passage Moorcroft says that the Ropru flows at the foot of an emi- 
nence, on which stood the village of Syri. This 1 feel inclined to identify with the 
Siri-sthavara of the copper-plate. Its position not far from Hat would make the identi- 
fication very plausible. 1 must, however, remark that, according to the information 
supplied by Mr. Calvert, the correct form of the name would seem to be Sairi. On 
the survey map the name Sirg evidently marks the position of the village referred to 
bv Moorcroft. It is interesting to find that the land granted by Bahadur Singh con- 
sisted of saffron-fields. Cultivation of saffron, for which Kasnur is still famous ‘, is 
nowadays practically unknown in Kullu, though the physical conditions are probably 
as favourable there as in the valley of the Jhelam. Mr. Calvert informs me that there- 
used to be saffron fields in Kullu. There was one, he says, quite near and below the 
castle which is now a tea-field belonging to Mr. Minniken ; and up to five or six years 
afo there were a few saffron plants remaining there. It will be noticed how well this 
atfrees with the topography of our inscription. For it was the ancient castle of Bajaura, 
near which the saffron-fields granted to Pandit Ramapati must have been situated. 
The area of the granted land is expressed in prastha, a measure of grain, according to 
the custom, universally practised in the hills, of indicating the size of the land by the 
quantity of seed-corn required for its cultivation." The 1 the modern form of 

prastlia) is still the unit used in KuflCi for measuring grain. One pathd of husked rice 
is equivalent to 4^ koced ser 1 nearly 2 ptkkd set- or t lbs.). Twenty pathd make one 


iCapt. Harcourt. op. cit., PP- >96 and ,347 sqq- an enthusiastic, tmt not .ahv.ays .accurate, description of 

this temple and its decoration. The .alto-rilievoes represent Gaiipia and Vamiina on both sides of the entrance, and 
Gawia Visnu and Diirga' Aslabhuja in the outer niches of the south, west and north walls, respectively. Cf. also 
MolVcroft Travels, Vol.'’l, p. l6q sq., .and J. Calvert, Vao-.eri huPi (London. 1S73). p.i,3 -qq. 

* 3 “ This river (the Ruparcri, i.e. the Ropru'' here divides Mundi trom Kulu. and running under the w.alls of 

Raiaura falls into the Be as on its right bank. Baiaura b a large square fort belonging to Kuh. ; it consists of 
connected bv a low curtain, the whole built ol hewn stone stren.gtheiied with beams of fir. ’ Moor- 
erX op . at ., p. 169. Cf. also Calvert, op. cit., p. 13 (with a picture of the fort). 

^Cf Rdiat. (transl.. Stein). Vol. II. p- 39*- ■, a- , , 

^-'Learnino- loftv houses, saffron, icy water and grapes 1 things th.at even in heaven .are difficult to find, 
are common the% in Kaimir)," Rdjat. I, 42.. CT Dr. Mem s note here and at I, 2:0 also. 


« Cf, Dr. Stein’s note at Rd;ut.t V. ;i and d. S, i?., 1902-03, 


Vol. I, p. 250, toot-note 10. 
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lakh} The total area of the land given to Pandit Ramapati was therefore 4.} lakh, and 
required tSo pukka ser of seed-corn for its cultivation. 

As we have thus been able to locate in KuHu at least one of the places mentioned 
in the grant of Bahadur Singh, his identitv with the Kullu Raja of that name may be 
regarded as certain. This conclusion adds considerablv to the interest of the inscrip- 
tion. Kullu is undoubtedly one of the most ancient principalities of the Punjab Hills. 
It is described by Hiuen Tsiang^ under the name K'iu-lu-to, and on two Chamba cop- 
per-plates * of the iith century mention is made of the Lord of Kulcita, which is the 
ancient designation under which it is repeatedlv referred to in Sanskrit literature. Never- 
theless not a single pre -Muhammadan inscription has come to light in Kullu, a fact 
which is probably due to the backwardness of its inhabitants, who are described bv 
Hiuen Tsiang as “coarse and common in appearance “ and “ of a hard and fierce 
nature. The inscriptions found in Kullu are all comparativelv modern ; they are 
without an exception composed in the local vernacular and written in a kind of d'.ikari 
deri\ed from the ancient Sarada."* These two circumstances combined rendt'r their 
interpretation far from easy. One of the oldest epigraphs is that on the famous temph* 
of Dhuhgrl near Manali, in the upper part of the Biyas valley, which is known as Waziri 
Patol This shrine, profusely decorated with wood-carving, is dedicated to Hirma 
Devi, the patron goddess of Kullu, in whom students of Sanskrit literature will recognize 
the mksasl Hidimba, the spouse of Bhimasena the Pandava. The imscription is of 
special interest for my present subject, because it mentions the name of Raja Bahadur 
Singh as founder of the temple. Its date is J(yVth pra. 20, the 29th year of the Sastra- 
sarhrat. The figures indicating the centuries are omitted, which is characteristic' of this 
era, so that it rrould be impossible to fix its date without the aid of some other docu- 
ment. This ire possess in our copper-plate which is dated Sainvat 35, Karttika su. ti. 
n. It is true that here also the date is expressed in the Sastra-sariivat, but, as we know 
that the grantee died between A. D. 1610 and 1629, the figures for the century can be 
supplied with certainty. The corresponding Christian year must be 1 559. Conse- 
qently the year of the Dhungrl inscription can only be A.D. 1553, and we have thus 
been enabled to date one of the most interesting monuments of the Kullu vallev. 

Another prominent temple of the upper Bivas vallev is that of Sari’idhva Devi or 
‘‘the goddess of dawn” in the ancient village of Jagatsukh, which traditionallv is 
oeheved to have once been the capital of Kulju. The temple of Samdhva Devi has 
been largely renewed, but it contains some portions which are evidentlv 'ancient. On 
two sl abs pl aced o n the enc losing wall at the entrance of the court-yard an inscription « 

-it. -A’., 1902-03, p. 268. 

Nachb^sc“”’ sogenannteTakkan der Dogra von Jammu and 

in the plains. ' ‘ ^ ^ ‘•'""'monly used all through the Punjab Hills, and is also known 

-^eans “the main gate of any large 

ouiid, ng. especially’ a palace or castle and, u^ed as /I*, t t • t - ^ ^ ^ 

lor th -It me f ^ ^ ^ palace itselt. It is a very appropriate name 

tor narrow part of the upper Bivds vallev uhirh fnu fk o . rr r 

The u-nrcl h 7 ' I J rr- touards the R oh tang pass assumes the appearance of a gate. 

Jhe word parol is presumably like Hindi Paul deriv. H tVr. ^ ^ e ^ 

5). D 92- irom Skr. See my note \\\ Allutn Kern (Leiden, 


1903). P 2;? 


‘5> sqq 


pa.ss,ng m^TipdlV Harcourf. book. I may note in 

ably by so„.e ivanduring mendicant on his visit to'he “d sp^T"’ " 
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IS cut in three lines of 40 to 48 cm. in length. I must, for reasons stated above, abstain 
from giving a full transcript and translation of this epigraph. So much is certain that 
the first line reads ; Sri Maharaja Cdhran (read Urdhan ’) Pal. The second line 
commences with the name of Samdhya Devi, and the third seems to contain a date, 
which I read Sam. 4 ?) ba. ti. 2. It refers of course to the Sastra-samvat. and we 
must look for some other document to decide which figure we are to supplement for 
the hundreds. 

The name U[rjdhan Pal is found in the vamsavall. as that of Bahadur Singh's 
third predecessor. The date of the temple of Sattidhva Devi is therefore separated 
from that of Hidimba by the time occupied by the full reigns of Kailas Pal and Sidh 
Pal, and the partial reigns of Urdhan Pal and Bahadur Siiigh. We mav sav bv three 
full reigns. We shall therefore have to take either A.D. 1428 or 1528 as the date of 
the temple at Jagatsukh. In the first case the reigns of the intervening Rajas would 
have been very long, namely, some forty years each ; in the second case thev could not 
have exceeded an average of seven years. The latter assumption seems to me the 
more plausible. Possibly the Jagatsukh inscription falls towards the end of Urdhan 
Pal's reign and that of Dhuiigri in the beginning of that of Bahadur Singh, which would 
leave a somewhat larger space for the two intervening reigns of Kailas Pal and Sidh 
Prd. 

The above topographical discussion points to the fact that Bahadur Sino-h ruled 
over the whole of KuUu proper, i.e., the upper Biyas valley. This is quite in accord- 
ance with the tradition which holds that he was the first to extend his territorv," which 
under the Pal dvnasty consisted only of Waziri Parol. There is one point, however, 
still to be elucidated. The present Waziris, Lag Maharaja and Lag Sari, once formed an 
independent principality which was overthrown by Raja Jagat Siiigh. This is fully con- 
firmed bv one of the Persian Sanads, dated the 3rd of Jumada-th-thanivah, A.H. io6y, 
addressed by Dara Shikoh to Jagat Siiigh " samlndar" of KuHu.^ As we have seen 
that Bahadur Singh's rule extended over Bajaura and Dhuiigri, we shall have to assume 
that the principality of Lag, situated between those two places, though ruled by its 
own Raja, was tributarv to the iNIaharaja of Kullu. Another point closclv connected 
with this question is that of the origin of Sultanpur, the modern capital of Kullu. This 
place, situated on the confluence of the Biyas and the Sarvari stream, is said to have 
become the capital in the reign of Jagat Siiigh, who conquered it from the last Raja of 
Lag. The latter's name is given as Sultan Cand in the Kangra Gazetteer, but in the 
same work it is stated elsewhere that Jay Cand was the last Raj, a of Lag, and 
Sultan Cand his brother. According to Captain Harcourt's inform,ants, Sultanpur was 
named after this Sultan Cand. * 

It must, a priori, appear strange, that the new capital of the Kuflu Rajas was 
named after a petty chief, by whose expulsion it fell into their possession. In the 
sanad, referred to above, the name of the Raja of Lag, after whose death Jagat Singh 

' Cf. Dr Buhlcr’s remark, Ep'gr. Ind.. Vol. I, p 17. 

^ Harcourt, op. cit. p ii 5 > Gudetteer^ p. 19. 

* Four original are in possession ot Raj.l Hira Singh, Jagirdar of Dalash, and thirteen copies of 

Sanads, the originals of which are lost, I obtained from the Rai of Riipi. 

♦ Gazetteer, p. 20 (foot-note), and p 123. Harcourt, op. cit., p. no. 
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annexed the territory, is neither Jay Cand, nor Sultan Cand, but Jok {read Jog) Cand. 
This also tends to raise a doubt as to the authenticity of the said tradition. Nor is it 
in accordance with another tradition preserved by Moorcroft that “ the removal (from 
Nagar, the ancient capital) took place about three centuries ago ” *, which would mean 
about 1525 A.D. 

It will be seen that in our inscription Bahadur Singh calls himself by another 
name, Suratrana-raja. The word Surairana is often found in Sanskrit inscriptions, 
as the rendering of the Arabic sultan, so that the name can mean nothing else than 
Raja Sultan. And the fact is still known in KuHu, as Mr. Calvert informs me, that 
Bahadur Singh called himself by that name. In connection therewith it is of great 
interest that there e.xists a tradition, different from that mentioned above, regarding the 
origin of Sultanpur. During my stay there I was told by the old wazir of the Rat of 
Rupl, the descendant of the ancient Rajas, that Sultanpur was founded bv Sultan Singh, 
and Dhalpur, the suburb on the right bank of the Sarvari. by his brother Dhal Sitigh. It 
will be noticed how well this agrees chronologically with the passage quoted from 
Moorcroft. For Sultan Singh, alias Bahadur Siiigh, ruled in 1653, and it is onlv natural 
that, after conquering the valley as far down as Bajaura, he removed his capital to a 
place situated in the centre of his dominions, while probable keeping N'agar as his 
summer-residence. Anyhow, it seems to me highly probable, in view of the above, 
that it was not a defeated Raja of Lag, but the victorious chief of Kullu, who gave his 
name to the modern capital. 

We have already seen that the copper-plate grant under discussion mentions as 
second donor the heir-apparent Pratap Singh, and therebv establishes the authenticity 
of the genealogical roll of the KuUu Rajas published by Captain Harcourt. Our inscrip- 
tion acquaints us, moreover, with Bahadur Singh s grand-wazir i Skr. nialia niantri) 
Nara\an Singh, and with the Raja s three daughters Sunu, Ganga and Rarigo. For it 
was on the occasion of the marriage of these three ladies, that the grant was given to 
the 1 aja^tirii of Chamba ; from which it may be inferred that they were married into 
the ruling famiK of that State. The bridegroom was presumably Pratap Singh, the 
heir-apparent (to wit, of Chamba), if he had not yet succeeded his father Gane^ia- 
\arman b\ that time. For a Raja of Kujlu could not give his daughters in marriage to 
any one below a ruling chief or heir-apparent. The saying is that in matters 0/ war 
and marriage a Raja deals only with his equals. For two or more sisters to be married 
at the same time and to the same person is by no means an uncommon practice 
among Hill Rajputs. The liberality shown on this occasion to Pandit Ramapati 
indicates that Bahadur Singh attached much importance to a matrimonial alliance with 
Chamba. For we read at the end of the inscription that the Raja " gave to Ramapati 
the price of the land and again presented him with the same,” vis., he gave him in 
addition to the land its full value in money. And on his annual inspection of his pos- 
sessions in Kujlu he would receive a large hawk and a ser of saffron. The former may 
seem a somewhat unsuitable present to a pious Brahman, whose dharma forbids him 
to kill animals. But we know from elsewhere that the Rajas of Kujlu, and probably 

^ Moorcroft, op, cit,, Vol. I, p. 184. 

C/» t-pigr. Ind.f Vol. Ill, pp. 32, 40, 115 and 148 ; Vol. V'l, pp. 2 and 270. 
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Other chiefs in the same position, were in the habit of sending a hawk as a tribute to 
the Emperor of Delhi. ‘ Bahadur Siiigh evidently wished to do special honour to 
Ramapati by a present otherwise due to his suzerain. 

Besides a shop inside the frontier-fort, the gunuiaksina comprised also “ a very 
excellent thathikd io catch hawks,” {syena-bandhana-thathikd parama-b-esihd). The 
word thathikd is not Sanskrit, but evidently a sanskritised vernacular term which would 
seem to be the modern thdti of the KuHti dialect, a technical term particularly used in 
connection with hawking. I quote the following from the Gazetteer:^ ‘‘The best wav 
of catching hawks was the thdtl, which is a sort of triangular enclosure erected at a 
prominent place on a ridge or spur, so as to draw the attention of the birds. Poles are 
set up at the three angles, and two of the sides are enclosed with nets, but the base of 
the triangle which is towards the hill top is clear; the apex is on the down hill side. 
A chikor is tied close to the ground inside the enclosure to attract the hawks bv 
its call, and when one swoops down upon it, a man who is concealed in a thicket close 
bv rushes forward, and drives the hawk into the net where he secures it.” 

Regarding the inscription under discussion the following points may be noted : 
The copper-plate, on which it is engraved, is of irregular shape, the average height 
being 2r5 cm., and the breadth 26 cm. at the top and 32 cm. at the bottom. To 
the proper right a handle of 2 cm. in length projects. The inscription consists of 20 
lines. The first seven lines are only from 2r5 to 22 5 cm. broad, leaving an open 
rectangular space to the proper right, which is occupied by the motto, and by lines 
18-19, which are written vertically and are about 10 cm. in length. The last line is 
written all along the proper right margin. It would seem that these three lines were 
added afterwards. The letters which measure i to i‘5 cm. are well engraved. The 
character is a transition from the ancient Sarada to the modern Takarl or Tahkarl. It 
is interesting to note that r after a consonant is sometimes expressed in the old fashion 
by a stroke to the proper right {cf. draitga, l.io) or in the modern way by a stroke to 
the proper left {cf. camdra 1. 18). The peculiar script used in the copper-plates of this 
period is designated in Chamba by the name of DevaSesa. The language is Sanskrit, 
metrical only in the quotations from the Smrti, which occur in the second portion of 
the inscription. Though by no means free from errors, the language is comparatively 
correct, considering the date and the place of origin of the record. The mistakes 
are mostlv due to negligence in observing the saindhi rules and in the use of the signs 
of punctuation. I have made only such corrections as seemed necessary for the right 
understanding of the meaning. The lengthy Y amaka compound in 11 . 1-3 is regularly 
found in the Chamba grants of this period. 


1 In -i letter dated the 8tE of R.abi -u-l-aww.al A.H. 1067, D.lra Shikoh acknowledges the receipt of a h.awk 
and a hill ponv {tivigan) sent bv Raja Jagat .Singh of KuMu as a present to the imper.a tourt, 

andahillp 1 ^ Pt H, p. 109 sq. In Diack’s the word spelled Oa///. That the .second 

syllawf ^^-'i-tead of or iti is possibly due to a clerical error. In the dialect of t hamba aga.n the 

word is pronounced tkatU 


2 M 2 
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Transcript. 

^ TTmW?T, 

^ II ?TTr-rr»T-TW-^PiW-XITT^W^-^-?^«IT^it?T-[ 1- 2 JfsTrnfT-’^T^- 

xTTWfTT^-^rfTTTsnf^TTsi ^-w[ 1. 4 ii h ^T^-xmrtif^: 

1 . 5 ]w^- 5 !TTra’!rf^: ii ii i f 1 . 6 ] 

1 . 7 ]f^f^?f 

TT^^wftr-^’f I ^ ^ I 1 8 

5^^7r^-f5!^^T^-w-N5tiffT: jt>?t-5itw-ti^ [ 1- 9 ] 

^^-[l. 10 II II 

5?TT<TTTrT ' I ^ I tr^T I 

^ ^^pg^ ir r l t[ l. 1 2 Jm^rT^ trfsriT^i® imr^aiff i H^srsT 

1. 13 II II 

TTffiT ^ ^!rr?Tji ’wffT’ijt^: « ii w^[ 1. >4 ' 

I ir^ 1 ^^-^rTTtTWTT^: ** II i^nn^-TTSf-^f^ ®-f5rwr?- 

I 1. T5 ] TJ^ Iff »T’" ^ rf^ TFUlfw-flrV’fT^^ft 

gr^ ^ II II [ 1. i6 I ?n^- 

f^T^q^sir ^ ^ yi 5FTf^^ ’J U II [ 5- >7 ]^’'nwf’* w^g^Tnrr ^rr% trnrnrt^ 

I ^^T^rn’WrfwsTt ^?fr TT??’g'?: 11 II [ 1. l 8 ] f%^TfTrWq^5T’’ 

< 1 . 19 Tff'® ^T [ 1 . 20 ] g?T: i 


^ Expressed by a symbol. 

^ Restored from analogous passages in Chamba copper-plates. 

* The visarga is omitted in the original. 

•* In the original there is an anusvdra over vd. Possibly it belongs to the next s^ liable. 

* The amisvdrci over gd has been omitted in the original. 

* The amisi'dra over pa has been omitted in the original. 

7 The ungrammatical form upahhunjaniyam occurs already in the oldest Chamba copper-plates. Cf. A. B. .-1 
5., Vol. I. 

® The original has svayaihdatapahdrahah. 

® The original has ihiJiiinr. 

The correct construction T\ouId be ekam hunhiniasetiiham. 

The original has bhumir. 

>= The anusvara over di has been omitted in the original. After caturdasa it has ; 

The original has K<irttika, followed by a vertical stroke 
The original has sadhdro yam^ 

>> The original has /«..ata«u, a form evidently due to vernacular influence : cf. the words porja (Skr. pra a), 
p. rvisfa (Skr. pravista), etc. r j \ i 

» The original seems to have ddtam, but the second aksara is slightly damaged. 

The visarga is omitted in the original. 

>3 The iorm sMpadattd corresponds with the vernacular caikkalp diUa. The meaning of saMalp is - a 
donation, a grant. ® ^ 

« The last three words obviously belong to the original inscription, but lines iS-i 
appear to have been added afterwards. 


: a visarga. 


•19 and the first part of 20 
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Translation. 

True '■d'a) rant. 

Oiii hail! He of the valour of the three Ramas. ‘ dexterous in attacking the 
cnemv ; he, whose heart has taken refuge at the lofty feet of the Beloved of Daksa's 
daughter he, who is experienced in warfare and with the fulness of his glorv, imita- 
tive Tof the ravsl of the autumnal moon, has filled the Universe : the supreme prince 
the king of kings, the illustrious lord, His Highness Bahadur Singh ; the verv 
illustrious heir-apparent Pratap Siiigh [and] the excellent prime-minister Narayan 
Singh offer to the great Pandit Ramapati, the son of Pandit Suranand, who resides 
in the illustrious town of Chamba, the spotless descendant of three houses, who 
worships at the three divisions of the day ^ and delights in the six duties ^ [as a token] 
of their favour an ornamental charter [recording a grant] of land l and] adorned with 
their own lotus-like hands ° and thereby a gift of land, with [its] seed-corn, rent ® and 
so forth. He has been favoured and presented at the time of the marriage of the 
Raja's first-born daughter, Sunu by name, with [a field requiring] thirty pathds of 
seed-corn, situated in the neighbourhood of Pulastya’s hermitage. At the time of tht“ 
wedding of the Raja's daughter, Ganga by name, with [a field requiring] thirty pathd 
of seed-corn in the vicinity of the village of Hat [and] at the wedding of the Raja's 
dtiughter, Rango bv name, with [a field requiring] thirty pathds of seed-corn on Siri 
Hill altogether a gift of saffron-fields with [their] seed-corn, rent and so forth. 
[Further] a shop [kept bv] Puru and Bhabho.Mnside the frontier-fort, and a most 

excellent triangular net (^/w//) for catching hawks. With all this as a gurudaksind 

has Pandit Ramapati been favoured and presented by the Raja, the illustrious Bahadur 
Singh. It should be enjoyed by him and his offspring for as long as the moon, the 

sun, the polar star and the earth shall endure. 

’ He who confiscates it is to be chastised and killed, and will go down to^ hell. 
The following are verses from the law-books : He who confiscates tvhat he himself 

has given wiirbe a blind man for twelve existences, a hog for ten existences [and] a 

leper'’ for twelve existences.” At the time of the marriage of Raja Sultan's daughters 
a lar<re hawk and a xcr of saffron has been presented [to the grantee], and this is to be 
<riven every year at that verv time when Ramapati or his descendants come [to KuUu]. 
“He who takes awav one gold piece, one cow or one inch of land, will go to hell 

for as long as the fourteen Indras exist.” Anno 35, [the month of] Kartika, the bright 
fortnicrht'thelunar dav II. “ The common law of men, firm like an embankment, 
should be guarded bv vou at anv time : [this] Ramacandra enjoins again and again 
upon all future princes.'’ Raja Bahadur Singh has given to Ramapati the price of the 
land granted on occasion of the wedding,* and has again presented him with the land. 


Written by the great Pandit Karpura. Bliss. 


]. Ph. Vogel. 


' Balarama. Parasurama and Ramacandra. 

i daiK'hter i.5 Parvati ; her beloved IS Siva. 


^ Dawn, noon and sunset. 

ern [xiljani), ^iwng 


o ^ r * . Rr5hmnn 5 Pro\ idc d ith tliur viun.iture. 

..M and receiving ,, ,, 

oming forth from the wedding. 



INSCRIPTIONS IN THE TRICHINOPOLY 

CAVE. 


T he monolithic cave on the Trichinopoly rock contains a number of inscriptions most 
of which were, until quite recently, covered either partly or wholly bv brick walls 
built by the authorities of the Matfbhute&vara temple, in order to convert the cave into 
a room. When Dr. Hultzsch visited Trichinopoly in December 1887, the long Tamil 
inscription on the back wall of the cave ^ and a Sanskrt record on one of the pillars form- 
ing part of its west wall were the only ones that were completely visible. From a 
study of the latter Dr. Hultzsch concluded that the other pillar which forms part of the 
same wall, and which was then covered by a modern brick wall, must also have been 
engra\ ed. The temple authorities temporarily removed this wall at the request of the 
Collector, Mr. W. A. Willock. Thus complete copies of the two pillars were obtained, 
and the texts and translations of the Pallava inscriptions which they contain ^ were pub- 
lished by Dr. Hultzsch first in Epigraphia Indka, \'ol. I, and subsequently in his South- 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. A photolithograph of one of the two pillars has also been 
issued with Snith-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Part III, Plate X facing page 340. 
They belong to the time of the Pallava king Mahendravarman I, who must have 
flourished about the beginning of the 7th century A.D.,‘ and record that he excavated 
the cave and set up a hnga of Siva in it. 

The complete removal of the brick walls, which has recently been carried out at 
the instance of the Director-General of Archieology, has disclosed inscriptions on (i) 
the pillar forming part of the west wall, containing one of the Pallava inscriptions already 
published by Dr. Hultzsch and a damaged Tamil record which will be noticed in the 

wa’lll'n’es "to!h T (forming part of the 

wall) next to the dvaraf,aM., on each side of the shrine which faces the west : and 

(4) portion of the rock next to the shrine (on it«; rio'Kt c'ri \ f 4-u 

inline von its right side) at the entrance into 

' Of this he has remarked in his ProgrtSi Report ( a ~ 

12) that It is a “ much defaced inscription in old Tamil ” and paragraph 

fresh impression made last year, I am able to add that it consistw^nfTr? ^ king’s name nor a date. From a 

in St lines and the second in 48) containing “• one htindreU C.m • ^"^''aved in two sections (the fi rst 

rock, called Siramalai in every one of them. (verses in the) Ka\lL\tturai (metre) ” in praise of the 

® Sotith-lndikH Inscriptions, \’oh I., p. 28 f. 

* The mutilated Tamil inscription which is found at the e t 

but is noticed later on in this paper. ^ pillars has not been published, 

* Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 323, 
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th e cave. In (3) more than one-half of the inscription on the right pillar, which con- 
tains the beginning, is damaged. The preserved portion contains the following birucias ; 
Mahendravikramah, Mattavilasah, Mahameghah and some unintelligible words. Of the 
writing which seems to have covered the whole of the left pillar, only a few letters are 
now visible at the top. 

(2) contains the following Sanskrt btrudag-. [Lalijtamkurah, Satyasandhah, 
Sarnklrnnajatih, Abhimukhah, Akarunah, Anitvaraga[hj, Anumanah, Avanibhaiana[h], 
Virasah, \'yavasthitah, Vyavasayah, Xityayinitah, Nirapeksah and Naihikamutrikah. 
Of these, Avanibhajana occurs also in the Sivamarigalam cave d Lalitaiidmra in the 
same, as well as in the Vallam cave and Satyasandha in the Trichinopoly cave 
inscriptions already published.’ All these three are known as hinidas of the Pallava king 
Mahendravarman I. It mav, therefore, be concluded that the other hirudas mentioned 
above, as well as those to be noted presently, belong to him. The non-Sanskrt portion 
(which is mixed up with the btrudas mentioned above) on these four pillars consists of 
a number of unintelligible words apparently in Telugu, to judge from the endings— 
in the same alphabet as the Sanskrt hinidas. The bottom of each of these four pillars 
contained a Tamil hiruda in the Pallava-Tamil character, of which only two are 
preserved in full, ms., Pinapinakku (3rd pillar from the west) and Kuganan (4th pillar). 
Thus the practice of registering on stone the reigning king s hirudas, which we find on 
a large scale in the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeeveram ’and in the Seven Pagodas,* 
appears to have been started already during the time of Mahendravarman I. In addition 
to these the 3rd pillar from the west contains a partly damaged Tamil inscription of the 
i6th vear of the Cola king Rajarajakesarivarman {i.e., Rajaraja 1 .) corresponding to 
A D '1000— I. It mentions ^the temple called) Tiruccirappal[iJ in (the city of> Sirram- 
baTl and records the sale of some waste land to a person who bore the surname \ ikra- 
masincra-Muvendavelan. The land granted was situated in Alangudi, a village m \ ilat- 


tur-nm^u. mentioned in (i) above belongs to the reign ^ of the Pandya 

kina Maran [jadaivan] and mentions [Tirujmalai-Perumanadigal in line 4 and the Pandya- 
aE-"’ *ti V.raau'rnal in line s But as it is considerably damaged, I have decided not to 
1: e S ' Ol is .u.i.a.ed on the tight side, hu, as the lettets which 

P 1 • csne-E fine are onlv a few. which can be restored without much 

arobt TtransSpl and translation of the inscription are added at the end of this article. 
U consistsof 3 oLs of writing, of which the first eight contain, in add, non to the- open- 
a Irt s-Jti sn a Sanskrt verse in Grantha characters ,n .nvocat.on of the god 
< a The renraining aa lines are in the Tanril langnage and character .nterspersed w,.h 
a few Sanskrt wo rds in the Grantha alphabet. It is interest, ng to n ote that the 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, P- 29- If ^ 1,3 Kad been ^reser^cd in full, 1 think it would be ro^t- 

„eded « making ou, 

6 South-hi^- Inscrs.f Vol. I, PP- 4 


:(tfira,dris.omeye.,r.ppn.i.e.o.hrtonr,h. 

is damaged. 


I'he spot on the original where the 


former was entered 
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corresponding to the Sanskrt virania, which is conspicuous bv its absence in later Tamil 
inscriptions, is employed in a number of cases, though not throughout the Tamil passage. 
It is denoted by a dot placed above the top of the letter to which it belongs. Two 
forms of the letter n are used. The archaic form is less frequent than that in which 
the central loop is fully developed. The ro in nnrr-onru\\. 10) is denoted bv three 
distinct symbols (e. r and «) instead of two {e and rd) as in later inscriptions and the 
modern Tamil alphabet.^ 

The inscription belongs to the time of king Marahjadaivan ( 1 . 8 f.), evidently 
another name of the Pandya king \’aragunadeva ( 1 . 13), who was an ornament of both 
the lunar and the solar race, destroyed the fortifications of \'embil and was staving at 
Niyamam. The date of the grant is " the fourth year (and) the [two] thousand-tive- 
hundred-and-first day.” This method of expressing the date is similar to that adopted 
in the Tiruppuvanam plates of the Pandya king Jatavarman Kulasekhara * and has 
evidently to be explained in the same way. Accordingly, we get the i ith year.'* The 
king made a donation of 125 kalatlju of gold to the shrine of Siva in the cave called 
Tirumalai-Bhatara ( 1 . 13). From the interest accruing out of this endowment had to 


be met the expenses for burning four perpetual lamps and five other lamps. The latter 
had to be kept burning the whole night on the day of the naksatra Ardra every month. 
The money was entrusted to the citizens of Sirrambar, while the governor (pati ?) of 
Sirrambar and his subordinates were to see to the proper administration of the endow- 
ment, and all Saivas were to “ protect " the grant. 

The invocation to Siva with which the inscription opens mav be taken to show 
that king Varaguna was an adherent of the Saiva creed. The statement that he was 
an ornament of the lunar and the solar race implies that his mother belonged to the 
Cola family, which claimed descent from the sun, because, as a Pandya"’ his father 
must have belonged to the lunar race. It may, therefore, be concluded' that \'aracru- 


na's father, whose name is now unknown, married a Cola princess. That \'aratruna's 
inscription is found in Trichinopoly shows that he must have been actually in posses- 
sion of the Cola country, either by inheritance or bv conquest. The city Vembil 
whose fortifications he seems to have destroyed, I am unable to identify at present but 
Niyamam where he was apparently staying at the time of the grant, is very probably 
identical A\ith the \illage of the same name in the Taniore district * At Tillasthanam 
near pruvaiyaru, in the Tanjore district, is an inscription of Maranjadaivan, which 
records a gift for the merit of Varaguna- Maharaja.^ Evidentlv this has also to be 
assigned to the rei gn of the Pandva king ^aguna^e Pandva occupation of the 

' Compare Dr. Hultzsch’s remarks on the alphabet of tATriiAAnAA ^ V T T, 

Vijaya-Xandivikramavarman \ ol_ jjj i _ . "i^enption of the Ganga-Pallava king 

Ind. Ant,, Vol. XX., p. 288 f, ’ * 9 )• 


® Literally, it is the 341 st day after the toth year. This is -j* 

6 years and 341 days. These 6 years have to be added to the 4th year The '' ' by 360 which gives 

which are frequently met with in Pandya inscriptions has hoen t b ^ f ' second figure in these double dates, 
the first either to his appointment as heir-apparent or to some ^ actual reign of the king and 

the Cdlakitig Rajaraja I. which mention ionr temples .at the place and'b.^" 'TiR’idia msenpdons of 

t.e,, “ the thousand temples.’' The modern village bearinir thp " v* . ^ quarter of it called Ayirattaji, 

contains a tempio called .hirae.iteivara, which contains a nnmber orColaMsmmioas'” Tf’ 'T 


‘ No. St of the Government Epigraphist’s collection for 1895. 
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Cola country is thus established beyond all reasonable doubt. Further, an unpublished 
Vattejuttu inscription recently discovered in the Ericca-Udaiyar temple at Ambasamu- 
dram, in the Tinnevelly district, is dated during the reign of Varaguna- Maharaja and 
refers to his camp at AraiSur in Tondai-nadu, ?>., the ancient Pallava dominions. This 
would show that the Pandya king had also advanced further north than Trichinopolv. 

Pandva ascendancy and their occupation of the Cola country is also hinted in the 
Udayendiram plates of the Gahga-Bana king, Prthivipati II. Here we are told that 
the Gahga king Prthivipati I., who was a contemporary of the Raslrakuta king 
AmOghavarsa I. (A.D. 814-15 to 877-78), lost his life at Sripurambiya in a battle 
with the Pandva king \’araguna. Sripurambiya has been identified with Tiruppiram- 
bivam near Kumbhakonam in the Tanjore district/ It may, therefore, be concluded 
that, either as a friend or as a foe, the Pandya king Varaguna was in Cola territorv 
to fight against the Western Gahga king Prthivipati I. How it was that the Gahgas 
of Gahgavadi in the Mvsore State managed to get so far south as Kumbhakonam 
in the Tanjore district, and whv the Pandya king Varaguna had to fight against them, 
are points on which no information is at present forthcoming. But the fact mentioned 
in the Udavendiram grant enables us to fix the middle of the 9th century A.D. as the 
approximate period of \ araguna. 

Further evidence of the Pandva dominion about the time of Varaguna is furnished 
bv the Singhalese chronicle Mahaivansa.- Here we are told that during the time of 
the Cevlon king Sena I., or Silamegha Sena, who reigned from A.D. 846 to 866, the 
Pandva king invaded Ceylon. The invasion seems to have been unprovoked, and the 
Singhalese troops were completely routed in more than one battle. The victor took 
“all the precious things in the king's treasury and likewise also of the things in the 
citv and in the liharas. All the jewels that were in the king’s palace, the golden 
image of the Teacher and the two eyes of precious stones of the stone statue of the 
Sage, the golden covering of the Thuparama Cetiya and the golden images that were 
emshrined in the different vzharas : all these he took away and made Lanka of no value 
whatsoever ; and the beautiful citv he left desolate even as if it had been laid waste by 
evil spirits." 

Epigraphical evidence of Pandya ascendancy prior to the time of Varaguna- 
Pandva seems to be furnished bv four pillars now set up in the SundareSvara temple at 
Sendalai, near TirukkaUuppalli in the Tanjore district. They contain a number of 
Tamil verses in praise of the Pandya king Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan alias Suvarari 
Alaran, son of llahgovadi\"arai\'an- alias ^laran Parames\aran., and grandson of 
[Perumbijdugu Muttaraiyan alias Kuvavan Maran. One of the pillars records the build- 
ina of a temple of the goddess Pidari by Suvaran Maran.' Later inscriptions found on 
these pillars show that this temple was built at Niyamam^ — evidently the same as the 
villao-e mentioned in the subjoined inscription, as the place where \ araguna was staying. 
From the fact that these Pandya inscriptions are found near Tanjore, which is situated 
in the heart of the Cola country, it may be concluded that the Pandya king Suv.iran 

1 Soufh-lnd. !ns,^'S., Vol. II, Part IIP, p. 3S1. 

^ L. C. W'ijcbinha’s TransUvion. chapter L. 

^ Government Epiirraphist's Annual Retort for 1897, paragraph 9. 

* the same Report for 1899, paragraph 22. 


2 N 
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Maran was more powerful than the Cola and accordingly invaded and occupied the 
dominions of the latter.' At present we have no means of ascertaining the exact time 
when this event took place. But it may be supposed, at least tentatively, that Suvaran 
Maran was a predecessor of \ araguna. This surmise is based partly on the fact that 
an inscription of Maranjadaiyan — perhaps the same as Varaguna who is mentioned by 
that name in the subjoined inscription — is also found on one of the four Pandya pillars 
mentioned above.® From the place it occupies on the pillar, it may be supposed that 
this inscription was not the first to be engraved on it. Whether this surmise be true 
or not, there is not much doubt that, prior to the rise of the Colas under Vijayalaya 
towards the close of the 9th century A.D., the Pandyas had become dominant in the 
Tamil countrv, though at present it is impossible to ascertain how long their ascen- 
dancv lasted or how it was brought about. The Ganga-Pallavas held sway about 
the same time both over Tondai-mandalam and over the Cola country.® The exact 
nature of the political relationship that existed between the Ganga-Pallavas and the 
Pandvas has to be determined by future researches.' 

Traditional accounts of Pandya history mention only one \’aragura, ® and state 
that he united the Cola and Tonda-mandalam to the Pandya kingdom. “ Chola was 
about to attack the Pa.adiyan, but Varaguna made a counter-attack and drove him far 
into his own country. Bhadra® was sent to the Chera king, who was directed to give 
him valuable presents, which was done; implying that Chera was subsidiarv to the 
Pandiyan.” ' This event is also referred to in the Tamil work Periyapuranam in the 
chapter which gives an account of the Cera king Ceraman Perumal. But the name 
of the Pandya king Varaguna is not mentioned here. Consequently, it is doubtful if 
the former was a contemporary of the latter. The same Tamil work refers to an 
intermarriage between the Colas and Pandyas during the time of the Saiva devotee 
Sundaramiirti-Nayanf&r. It is said that the Cola king had married a Pandva princess 
and was staying at Madura. This intermarriage must be different from the one 
implied in the Trichinopoly inscription, where it must have been a Cola princess that 
married a Pandya king. The Cera king (Ceraman Perumal Navanar) i' also reported 
to have been at Madura at the time in company with Sundaramurti-Nayanar. As both 
the Cola and the Cera kings were at Madura at the time, the Pandya king must have 
been the most powerful of the three. In case the period when this happened is differ- 
ent from that of \*araguna-Pandya and of his father, as well as that of Suvaran Maran 
mentioned in the Sendalai pillars, it becomes evident that Pandya ascendancv lasted at 
least three generations, either consecutively or otherwise. 

The modern Anglo-Indian name Trichinopoly is derived from Tiruccirappali,® 

^ Government Epigraphist’s Annual Report tor 1899, paragraph 20. 

- Ibid.j paragraph 2I. 

> The same Report for 1904, paragraph 13, 

^ .Vccording to the unpublished Bahur plates, the Gauga-Pallava king Nrpatuhga helped the Pandyas against 
some enemy whose name is not mentioned, 

5 Mr. Sewell's II, pp. 214 to 220; Sir Walter Elliot’s Co<'«5 a/ Southern India, 

Pp. 128-129. 

' This is the n.aine of the musician Bana-Bhadra. who was a contemporary of the Cera king Ceraman 
Perumal, and of the Saiva devotee Sundaramurti Nayauar. 

7 Mr. Sewell s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 215 ; Ind. Ant,, Vol. XXII, p. 63. 

® Tiruccirappalli is the form which occurs m the Periyapurananu 
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■fthich appears to have denoted the shrine in the cave during the time of the Co|a 
king Rajaraja 1. The more ancient name of the shrine occurring in the subioined 
inscription is Tirumal[ai]-Bhatarar, ‘ which shows that Tirumalai, •' the sacred hill,' was 
the name of the rock at the time. It was apparently called Siramalai in later times, 
and this is the form to which the modern name of the town has ultimately to be 
traced. The town, whichjs now called after the shrine in the cave, seems to have been 
known as the city of Sirrambar ’ in ancient times, and it is interesting to note that 
it was a city ” already in the 9th century. The name Sirrambar may still survive in 
some suburb or outlying village of Trichinopoly, but I have not been able to trace it. 


Text. 

1. Svasti sri [II*] Ka- 

2. Ip-apaya-huta.^a-dhu- 

3. ma-patala-kruram visarh lila- 

4. va kanthe yah kalayambabbtiva [vi]* 

5. budhai[r] = bibhyatbhir ^:p=abhya[r]tthitah [i*] ya[s = ta-*] 

6. [r]nir=iva nirddadaha vitati§=:§uskah puri* 

7. r=asurir=:yya§=c = aksi-jvalane juhava 

8. Madanam payad=apayat=sa vah Ko Majra[n*J- 

9. ia[d]aivarku yandu nangu nal ® i[r-a]- 

10. viratt-ainnurr-onru Vembil-[ma]di[l-a]. 

11. littu=ppondu Niyamatt=irund = aruli [So*]- 

12. ma-Suryy-anvaya-dvaya-tllak-ararhgarar ‘ssayina [Pa*]- 

13. ndyadhirajar Varagunadevar Tirumal[ai]-Bhatara[rk*]- 

14. ku=kkudutta pon. padi-kkallal 125 m ® nurr-[i]. 

1 5- * [ru]batt-aih=:galanium [i*] l = ppoti muda=riirka 

16. poli kondu muppadin kalahju ponnin 

17. poliyal oru-nondavilakk=:aga nurr-iru- 

18. badin kalanju ponnal nalu non- 

19. davilakk=eriya=kkana-naliyal ni§adi attakka- 

20. dava ney iru-nali [i*] ninra aih = galaniu p[o]- 

21. ntialun=dingadorum tlhga=ttiruva[d]i- 

22. rai nanr=[a]vv-ira = ppularum = alavum aindu 

23. vilakk=eriya attakkadava ney iru-nali-u- 

24. ri [i*] ivv-ottina pari§u ney atti i-tti- 

25. ruvilakk=erippan i-ppon nurr-irubatt-ai» 

26. h=galahiuh=:gondom Sirrambar naga[rat*]- 

27. tom [i*] ivv-ottina parisu ney attuvip[pa*]- 

28. darku amaindu punaippattom Sirrambar [pa*]- 

29. di[yu]m padamulattomum [i*] idu pan-niahe- 

30. Svarar iraksai [H*] 


1 In the damaged inscription of Maranjadaiyan, the form [TiruJmalai-PerumanaJitjal otrurs ; seepage 271, 

above. 

Read =bibhyadbh!r~. _ ’ Read Ir-.iyiratf- 

This is the abbreviation for kalanju. 


* Read 

• The letter ru is conecccd from i. 


2 N 2 
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Translation. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! 

May he {i.e., Siva) protect vou from danger — tvho, at the request of the frightened 
gods, playfully deposited in his throat the poison ^ (which was as) fierce as the dense 
smoke (arising) from the fire at the destruction of the world : who burnt the (three) 
cities of the demons as (if they had been) heaps of dry grass ; and who offered as an 
oblation Madana (Cupid) in the fire of (his third) eve. 

(L. 8) In the fourth year (and) the [two] thousand five hundred and first day {of 
the reign') of king Maranjadaiyan. —Having destroyed the fortifications of \’embil, and 
having advanced (from that place) and being pleased to stop at Xivamam, \’aragunadeva, 
the Pandyadhiraja, who was the ornament (/.e.) the forehead mark of both the lunar and 
the solar race, gave to the god {bhatara) of Tirumal[ai] 125 ?)ia — one hundred and 
t'wenty-five kalaTiju—oi gold (weighed) bv the standard of the district ( fadi-kkal) 

(L. 15.) From the interest of this gold (to be invested) as capital, — two ;/a// of 
ghee hate to be poured out every day bv the (measure called) kana-yiali in ordi^r to 
burn four perpetual lamps from (the interest of) one hundred and twenty kahihju of 
gold— at the rate of one perpetual lamp from the interest of thirty kaljinju. 

(L. 20.) From the remaining five kalanjnoi gold, two ;/a// and t^one) nri of ghee 
have to be poured out every month in order to burn five lamps throughout the night on 
the da^ of {the naksat ra) Ardra {Tiriroad irai) in (every) month 

(L. 24.) We, the citizens of Sirrambar, received these one hundred and twenty-five 

kalanju of gold for burning these sacred lamps by pouring out ghee as agreed upon 
thus. 

(L. 27.) We, the chief {pati) of Sirrambar and (his) servants, consented to become 
security - for causing the ghee to be poured out as agreed upon above. 

(L. 29.) This (gift is placed under) the protection of all Mcihcsvaras. 

V. \’ENKAVVA. 


• This is tne black kdlaktita poison produced at 
= Tne verb bunciippadu is used in this sense m a 


the churning of the milk ocean. 
Mflpadi inscription, Sunth-Ind. 


Insci's., Vol. Ill, Part 1. 28, 



INSCRIPTIONS FROM GWALIOR. 


I X December 1903, I was deputed by Mr. Marshall to Gwalior to inspect the inscrip- 
tions placed in the State Museum of His Highness the Maharaja Scindhia. 
There I noticed five ^ inscriptions which, as far as I know, have not yet been edited. 
Reserving a full account of them all for some future occasion, I propose to give here a 
svnopsis of the five together with the text and translation of one of them. 

I.— An Undated Prasasti of the reign of Bhojadeva. 

The stone which bears this inscription is said to have been found a few years ago 
at Samar-Tal in the Gird Gwalior district about half a mile west of Gwalior town. The 
inscription consists of seventeen lines which cover a space of about 3' 5" broad by T 2 
high or nearlv one-half of the stone. A raised edge going all the way round the slab 
indicates that ’ the entire surface was intended to be engraved. Had the engraver 
increased the size of the letters the writing might have covered the whole surface. Per- 
haps\omethIng else— though very little— was meant to be written on the blank por- 
tion but was IcTt out for reasons not ascertainable at present. Up to the twelfth line 
the stone-mason did his work with great care, neatness and artistic finish. After that 
the enmaving is imperfectlv executed. Line 5 has lost three letters at the end. A 
few «/fw.r.7^1iere and there are very slightly damaged but can be easily restored. 

On the whole the inscription is well preserved. ^ ^ ^ • 

The character is the tvpe of script current in Northern and \\ estern India during 
the ninth centurv of the Christian era. It is similar to the Dighwa-Dubauli plate, ^ but 
resembles most'closelv that of the Peheva grant ^ of Mahendrapala. The manner of 
,-ritiim the ornamentation of the superscribed and the tails of some letters are 

quite similar in both. The fnisasti is said to have been composed b> a person ca e 
Baladitva (verse 27). The language is good Sanskrit of the kawa sty e and, except 
fhe introduc.orv on, name Honnoe. throughout metrical. In retp, ct of y>l>°Sraph, 
re are few points which call for special notice. The letter 5 ,s throughout deuo ed 
t The forT in con., line The elistono, tenteg.t not w,. ranted 

fe« letters scratched on the capitals ot miniature piUars. 


1 There are three more ^\hich consist only o: a 
•- InJ. Ant., X\ P- I'-- 
•> Bihler, Efig. /'c/, I- P- 244’ 
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bv the canons of Panini is also to be noticed as msangata k/rlfid.lrais, line 9 Before 
t has been doubled ; for instance in tinfa^adekavikdsakosah, line 8. Consonants 
immediately following r have frequently been reduplicated, for example, in klrtti, 
line 9. Lastly, the vowel r has been used in place of the syllable ri. Thus friya is 
written as fry a in line 4. 

The object of the inscription is to record (verse 25! that the pious king Bhoja 
erected a gyneceum — Skr. autahpura-m honour of Visnu {Narakadvis) to add to the 
glory and religious merit of his queens. 

The inscription opens with an invocation of Visnu {Narakadvisa), after which, bv 
way of introduction, some illustrious scions of the solar race are named with occasional 
eulogies (vv. 2-3). Then Nagabhata and Kaksuka among the more remote and Deva- 
raja, \ atsaraja, Nagabhata and Rama as the immediate predecessors of Bhoja are 
mentioned (vv. 3-14). Stanzas 8-10 extol Nagabhata , a warlike glorifierof Iksvaku's 
race and allude to his triumph over the rulers of Andhra, Saindhava, \bdarbha and 
Kalinga. From verses 10- n we learn that this brave monarch utterlv routed the lords 


of Vahga and seized the hill fortresses of the kings of the Anartta. Malava, Kirata, 
Turuska, \atsaand Matsta countries. He had Rama as his son (v. 12) who equalled 
his glorious namesake in protress and exploits described here m ambiguous — sli.sia — 
expressions. Rama's son was Mihira who, because of his extensive rule, became 
famous under the appellation Bhoja (from 3 ///7=r possess rule). Bhoja was illustrious, 
composed, adroit in extirpating evil and a staunch champion of learning. Stanzas 18-24 
form an encomium of his excellences. Verse 21 asserts that he was victorious in 
a campaign against the king of Vanga and extended his conquest as far as the o<-ean. 
In the last but one verse, the poet expresses the wish for the permanence of the' 
famous work of Bhojadeva. 


The results of h.stoncal luterest which can be deduced from this document t.re 
few. Nowhere m the inscription are we told even the name of the capital or the coun- 
try over which Bhoja or his predecessors held sway. Nor are we informed of the 
date of any event of h.s reign. What we learn is this , Bhojadeva. a scion of the solar 
race descended from Saumitn-metronymic of Laltsmana-was the son of Rama 
grandson of Nagabhata, who rendered himself conspicuous bv defeating the Tnruskas 

and other rulers, and great-grandson of Vatsaraja, His real name was Mihira and 
Bhoja a biruda. 


The identR) of our Bhoja with the homonymous king of the Dighwa-Dubauli plate 
of Maharaja Mahendrapala is proved by the identity of the pedigree - This accounts 
for the close resemblance of the character of both monuments^ ^ 

From the Daulatpura plate « we learn that Bhojadeva governed his kingdom in the 
>;ear 900, while his successor Mahendrap.la is represented in the grant S Di^hw.! 

to the v|r.ma^t" and 

of descent, but PrLhasa as the surnaL^of^Bho^^’ di^creM^y 

both the terms Prabhasa and .Mihira. ^ ^ accounted lor by the similarity of the import of 

’ nr. Kielhorn’s list, /„d.. V., No. 710 * ' * Bhojudevas. 

* Cf. Dr. Kielhorn, Epigraphic Notes, in Nachr. der K Ges d.. ii- r- ■ 

aer A. der r« Gottingen Pkil. hist. Kl, 1905, Pt. 2. 
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correspond approximately to A. D. 843 and 898, respectively. If mv identification is 
admitted, our praiasti must have been composed about about the middle of the ninth 
century. This date allows us to identify this Bhoja also with the Bhoja of the inscrip- 
tions of Deogarh * (A.D. 862), Siyadoni- (z6b/.), Gwaliar ® (A.D. 876), Peheva * (^A.D 
882 b and with the Adhiraja Bhoja of the Rajatarahginl if his contemporaneity 
with Sahkaraveirman (A.D. 883-901 ), be admitted as a fact.’ 

The proposed identification may be objected to on the ground that the Bhoja of the 
Dighwa-Dubauli plate is called paramahhagavatlbhakta — a most devout worshipper 
of Bhagavati — while that of our prasasti seems to be a worshipper of Visnu. Though 
the argument of genealogy Is sufficient to overcome this objection, there is another 
way also in which it can be met. We find that Bhagavati was the tutelary deitv 
(Skr. kidadcvata) of Bhoja's family.® It is also not impossible that, though initiated 
into Visnuism, he was devoted to Bhagavati on account of his natural inclination/ 
Our inscription does not call Bhoja a Vaisnava. His dedication of a building to Visnu 
might have been due to his queen’s faith in that god, and the introductory invoca- 
tion was a choice of the kavt. The prominence of Snkti worship in that family is 
evidenced by the seal of the grants of Vinayakapala, the son of Mahendrapala, which 
has an image of Bhagavati notwithstanding the king’s being a heliolater. 

Our Bhoja is distinct from the Pramara or Paramara Bhoja of Malava who 
had to flee from Dhara before .Ahavamalladeva,® for the grand-father of our Bhoja is 
said to have wrested a fortress from the ruler of Malava (verse 1 1), and besides their 

lineage and dates are different. For similar reasons Guhilawat Bhoja must also be a 

different personage.® 

A word about the wars alluded to In the prakisti. Nagabhata, the grand-father of 
Bhoja, subdued Sind (Saindhava) and carried by assault the stronghold of the 
(sts. 10— 1 1). TheTuruskas in the inscriptions of this period are the Mu. 
hammadans. The first appearance of the crescent banner in India, according to 
Farishtah, was in the year of the Hijra 44 or A.D. 664-5, i.e., at the time of the first 
Moslem expedition to Kabul “ though .Arab descents on Sind by sea are mentioned 
as early as the Caliphate of ‘ Umar about 15 A.H. Elphinstone, on the authority of 
Farishtah ’ informs us“ that the Muhammadans were driven out of Sind in the second 
century of the Hijra. As Nagabhata held sway over Sind, he must have opposed the 

> Cunningham, A. S. Reports, Vol. X, p. lol. ’ Dr. Kielhorn, Ep{g. Ind., 1 , p. 173. 

3 Dr. Hultzsch, ibid., p. 159. * Dr. Buhler, ibid., p. 186. 

^ This, however, is doubtful. Cf. Dr. Stein’s note at Rajat^ V, 151.* — Dr. Hult/sch has suggested that 
Kalhanas expression bhojdihirdjina admits of the rendering ‘ King of the Bhojas.’ Epig. Ind,, I, p. 155. 

® Cf~ Fleet, X\ , p. 1*2. 

: Even orthodox Saktas diametrically opposed to Vaisnavas would feign Visnuism— 

9 Buhler does not seem to be accurate in stating, Epig. Ind,, I, p. 231 : . , who tells us in the Vikra- 

mahkadevacarita, I, 9 - 94 » that jayasimha’s successor, Some ^ara 11 , who ruled from about A.D. 1042-43 to 
1068-69, took Dhara by storm, etc.,' as the successor of Jayasimha was Ahavamalla and Somesvara II was the 
hated brother and predecessor of Vikrama and eldest son of the former. 

^ Dr. Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of Xotthern India, Nos. 57. 67, 79, and Nos. 234, 243. 

Briggs, Ferisjiia, Vol. I,p. 4* 

History of India, p. 3 ^ 7 • 
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Muhammadans when they attacked that country and succeeded in capturing thei 
fortresses. This must have happened about the end of the 8th century of the 
Christian era. 


L. I 


^ [1] 

ii ^ ii^ 

Km- XISTT^: | 


L. 3. 


s 

irf^rfR^fTJncfw / 

^ ’rmvz; “1 

^ C\ Cv J 

WfTimTf^^STW^T- 


II 3 II 


4- 

II i, ip 

r^«ri ^^wwfti?ni- 


^f^RlSrn II ^ M® 

^Rra: i 

1 ^. , 


’ Metre, Vasantatilaka. Read ,<- j.. 

= Metre, Sragdhara. Read himsrain. Cm ‘ ’ ^^jd^'fvkr 

* Metre, Sragdhara, Read Kdkutstha and priya also read 7 ckinL C?? 
Metre, oragdhara. Read ksipantyah, 


Read Kakutstka 
Head f licit air. 
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^ wtT¥- 

^snwf^rf B 'S |l‘ 

’^rn: ^m^5T?:fcr 

^rTW f^ *TnWZ^<^ 1^351; | 

ir^- 


L. 7. 


L. 8 . 


qfHTT4:HTwr5i tm'F^TtnrfH 11 c h' 

9 : \ 

^3irf 

fW5nR^5®W5IrT K i- II 

^1^13 fivj- 


II ^O II 



jTTf^»i^ »jfw fw*i5i5i^5T§’s: II II 
fT^^WT Tm- 


L. 9 . 5 rwT iT^^f^ 3 rs€i^>j;»inc^- 

trrtTT^TTTSfTTraTWSR^f^i:: 

WfTF 11 11 ® 

^3?[«m5rT^!nT?rnTTWPfTf%- 


L. 10 . 


w: I 

3 

5?tITtwWT5T ^nwt W. II W* 


^ I 




It tH II 


IT3im^c3 I 


90^x3:^- 


Metre Sardulavikridita. It is better to read •d:irUanghano. ’ Metre of verses 8— i 

Metre Sragdhara. Read Saugatah, ' Metre ol verses 13 - 


I, Visantatilaka. 
-14, Anustubh. 

2 O 
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L. II. II \<i, 11^ 

>?’C?rT T<?rwfT ii u i>^ 

w>f5 PiTT^ f^p^r; ^^fT- 

L. 12. fi[^:T 

Trwt SfTP ^irfrnT’IT’TTIITftT^ f%%: II 11^ 
»TP5T55^T5?I^S5nW§- 

^jRwfeTTf^sifsT^^psc^r PfrmM% [i] 

!IHT a!T3#^'t?rTf^f»T- 

t»ilTP(?rPIT;P»jfrITP^T liJW- 

L- 13- ^ ?lf II n‘ 

»n5rgR5T ^TtrfTfsT5#^<ftwt ^5 t: i 

f%%5TTfp 

rffa^T f^TfTft: ?I?n ^«l?PTT%JT^g II ^<l || 

‘4- 

S’^ffT Pi^TWtIT %SI: ■NrTt^im«^fq | 

^^fTcrqi^; 

ff^rrfqqi fT5?^?f ll ;^o n’ 

^qq%;fX I 

PWIPT^^^T TT^I^JqTg^H'?5f?TTW»lt 11 ||® 

1 ?TTT f^TSTT 


L. 15. 


^ s* 


w, ^^n^TiTT^?rPw%5rr^^qf^«Tx ii ^ 9 , 11 

?T^; I 

RTffrt^qifT fqfq: II n 

fqfonq 1 

^T?IT ^^?f- 


^ Metre, Upajjti. 

Metre of verses 18 
^ Metre, Hariiif, 


* Metre, AniisUibh. 


Metre, Sikhannf. 


— 19, Sardulavikridita. In ver'^e 10 n-irl , 1 ’ / • * *ir' ' 

6 V5 . ^ b.n tya and -artum tor hhatya and kartu. 

Metre of verses 21-23, Anustubh. 
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L. 1 6 . 

fc^ II ^8 il^ 

?:T’SfT ^5T 1 

^irTI’JT’J^ ^T^STT 5JI'!irrf?T II II' 

arT^^^fT^;flWw: pww: i 

L, 1 7- 5TTg ^fri; II II® 

f^?T ?:Ttr: i 

rTt3Wt 

5s»T^f^^: ^T^(?)ITT^5^: « [ ^ s ii]‘ 


Translation. 

Orii 1 Obc-isrincL' to \ i.snu ! 

(Wtsc I ' Mtv dark -coloured body of the Enemy of the demon Xaraka protect 

-that bodv rvhich, crimson on account of the lustre of the jewel Kaustuhha 

' y ■ . rLwl hre ast and shiniiiii on the white lower side of his couch formed bv the 
a-rpent "Sesa, has the splendour of the sky touching the discs of the Moon and 

the Sun. 

) The Sun the essence of the root of bliss, arose from the ever fresh seed of 
licdit which the Foe of demons procured from the fruit of the garden of Self and in 
the be^innincr sowed in the natural field of Qualities. From him the wishing-trees, 
with Manu Ik-t-vaku and Kakutstha as their roots,'' were produced in the form of 

In their race \’it,nu setting foot in due course Rama of auspicious birth 
erfonned against the demons a martial deed whii'h was mortal to Ravana and dire on 
^-ount of the adamantine arrows. Saumitri, his honourable younger brother of staff 
l**vere was the door-keeper (pratihara) since he repelled [the enemies] in the battle 

with Mecrhanada, the destroyer of Indra's pride. 

(4 I'^In that familv, which extended shelter to the triple world and bore the em- 
hl -m of Prahhclra. the king Xagabhata appeared as an incarnation ^ of the (Jid Sage 

^ Wherefore he seemeu to break up the complete armies ot the kings 

in 3. >> c^} • 

‘ Metre. Anii'^itiFin. 

1 Metre, Upajati. ^ ^ Metre, Va^antatilaka. Read 

3 Metre. Sr.a-dh.ir.i. ^ nrincipal oiu-,' In both ca^t- It- insertion eunou.. ran U b> .i ii.u.ie " 

3 Or may be ren e t ^ »?s>a;rrT^;*t:' C)r we ni.o i ona rue 

6 DluJma -\ ^ trandat^ Jiuimni and Krama b\ ‘ glonoiis and ' \ i^nii re.'^p..^ tive}> . 

For Karnm meamny \ mum, ' ' ji,;,,.,rd a> it a.aiuF .n the m^.ription. I v.ould tra id.ae 

7 In this ca^e tne reaatn.^ ^ 

it bv • creation ' aad derive it irom .te -bind. ^ ^ ^ 
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of Mlecchas the destroyers of virtue, with four arms lustrous because of the glittering 
and terrible weapons. 

(5.) His brother had a son who propagated the glory of his family, celebrated 
the name of the descendants of Kakutstha and owing to his refractory (?) but endearing 
words was known in the world as Kakkuka, the paramount king. His illustrious 
younger brother was Devaraja who equalled the Wielder of the thunderbolt (Indra) in 
sacrifice and subdued the kings “ {alias mountains) by destroying their mighty allies 
{alias wings) and checking their different movements. 

[6.) Attaining the kingdom which rivalled the sun-rise mountain, his son, the 
king Vatsaraja, who loved the entire world he had subdued and resembled the sun in 
his majestic glory, revealed himself. His riches, highly fragrant bv reason of the 
flavour of the wine of elephant ichor, shining in company of the needy and looking 
down upon the lotus-eyed females who appear beautiful when embraced by their lovers 
and are merry on account of tasting wine like rut of elephants, shone exceedingly. 

(7.) He, the friend of the strung bow and hard to be overcome bv reason of the 
rampart of the rutting elephants infuriated by wine, seized bv main force the imperial 
sway from the famous house of Bhardi. He was unrivalled amongst the best warriors 
and occupying a high position of fame stamped the noble race of Ik.svaku bv virtue of 
exploits with his own name. 

(8.) The Primeval Man was again born to him and far-famed called Nagabhata 
for his fighting with elephants. In his splendour, like that of Kumara, the kings of 
Andhra, Saindhava, Vidarbha and Kalinga fell like moths. 

(9.) He desired the diffusion of virtue, residing in the three \'edas, and according 
to the laws of the warriors fixed customs-duties. He appeared of humble framed 
through modesty, after having defeated Cakrayudha whose low state was manifested 
by his dependence on another or others). 


(10.) He revealed himself like the rising sun, the sole abode of the light of the 
three worlds, after having vanquished the lord of \’anga, who was like the dense and 
terrible darkness caused by the array of a flood of chariots and a multitude of horses 
and elephants of the irresistible enemv. 

(m.) The greatness of his soul, whose way of life was beneficial to all mankind, 
though transcending the senses, was manifested in the world from his boyhood bv 

his forcibly taking the hill fortresses of the rulers of 7 \narta, Malava, Kirata, Turuska, 
Vatsa and Matsya. 

( \2.) Chaslising mightily the rrucl .and arrogant commanders of the armies bv 
orders, enforced on tings by dint of the strong cavalry, his son Rama ivho had Fame 
for his wife destroying the obstacles of evil-doers looked bright and protected virtue 
By those worthy deeds he glorified himself like his [homonymous] predecessor who 
killed demons and bridged over the ocean, full of horrible and ruthless monsters bv 
means of rocks fastened together by the army of powerful monkeys, 

(i,y.) That I.ord dominated the points of the compass bv his glorv, not attained 
by others, and was humbly waited upon by the .Means of prosperity. 

• A friend of mine would render ‘ by an affectionate inversion of the name ’ 

Run upon the words bhubhrt and paksa. The simile refere tn tRo ' .u c i j 
clipped off the wings of the mountains. ^ ‘kundcrgod having 
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(14.) He, the successful one, prized [his] wealth only if used by the supplicant 
alone and not for the use cf [satisfying] his own wishes. 

(15.1 He had no desire for the world and was perfectly pure ; yet with a view to 
become Prajapati got a son, named Mihira, from the Sun, propitiated by his mysterious 
vow. 


(16.) He overpowered and ruled the kings down to Agastya, who checked the 
rise of the \'indhva ’ bv reverence [which the latter had for him] alone and [conse- 
quently] became famous [by the name of] Bhoja. 

(ly.f He was famous, calm, adroit in destroying calamities, embraced by Fortune, 
but not soiled by the stain of arrogance, tender through affection and an object of praises 
amono-st the virtuous. He or Rama stands foremost when Brahman counts his creation. 

(^18.) Laksmi, the source of fame, progeny, and virtue, became his own, never to 
woo again, as he trampled the kings of high descent, tossed the ocean of hostile forces 
and, offering to the fire of glory the fried grain in the form of the smashed foes, married 
and protected her by superior qualities which were uncommon, pure like nectar and 


undisturbed. 


(^ig.) He being the most exalted asylum, all mankind placed their fortune with 
him as if Mith the Creator, for the sake of safety — the elders and ascetics, pleased 
with his regard, out of affection, the servants out of devotion and the multitude of foes, 
well versed in politics [out of policy], 

(oo 1 According to the injunctions of the Sniti this is a truism that throughout 
the world the doer reaps what he has sown and not his master [instead] even amongst 
hundreds of kinfs ; vet it is strange that he, the lord of Fame and vanquisher of Kali, 
had his prosperity augmented by the merits of the virtuous whose intellect was undefiled. 

The satiety of him, who burnt the Yahgas, his formidable enemy, by the 
fire of anger and drank the oceans by [his] splendour, shone on all sides. 

^^22.1 He like Kumara by multifarious lore and marvellous action chastised the 
terrific demons bv a collection of amazons that lived exclusively by arms. 

(^23. ' As he was the master of the fortunes of the universe, [his] chancellor Fate 

wrote in [his] chancery seeing at his face. 

^24 ) Fame, that had arisen like a flame from the flood of the unlimited glory 
and was the wife of that lord of the world, conquered the Sun and came back — it is a 

marvel indeed that it crossed the oceans. 

' That ruler for the increase of the glory and the religious merit of his 

consorts erected a seraglio in the name of Xarakadvis. 

26 f stream of the celestial river for its upper gar- 

nent as long as the efficacy of austere asceticism lasts, as long as truth sustains all 
that is above.' so long may this famous work of him purify the world. 

2 ) [f 6t] Baladitya [be] with the world till the end of Kalpa~\\<t who is the 

tho'r of this (tsuiri", son of Bhattadhanneka, fruit of penance done by a collec- 
I -ind an embodiment “ of the discrimination of Bhojadeva, who protected 

tion of the Nti^-e <mu a 1 , -i- • 

the world well by performing righteous deeds approved by \ isnuism. 


The Vindhva, as the storv wanted to rise higher than the Sumeru. but beni 

1 Airnstva is the canop'o-* - , , ' ' j 

^ ordered him not to rise until he returnt d. 

do« n before Bhojad.va, 
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II. - Inscription of the reign of fiammiradeva. 

(Samnat 13-19.' 

The inscription consists of 17 lines, which cover a space of about 1' 6" bmad bv 
i" high. The size of the letters is from to The characters are ordinary 

Nagari. The language is faulty Sanskrit. The first nine lines are in prose, the others 
in defective verse. Except for a few letters which are slightly damaged the record is 
well preserved. 

The inscription is dated, in line 8, on the sixth dav of the bright fortnight of 
Magha of the year 1349 of the \’ikrama era. It tells us that a person named Mahta 
Jait Singh ijait Siha) had a tank built in a village called Chitada when Sri Hammira- 
deva was the ruler of Sakambhara, the modern Sambar a town in Rajputana. It would 
appear that the former was a chief belonging to the MohvCil sub-division of the 
Brahmans as the epithet Mahta is generally applied to its members. 


III.— Inscription of the reign of Ganapati. 


Sam VAT 1350. 

This inscription is incised on a stone .slab measuring about 17" square, and contains 
23 lines, the last of which, written on the margin, is much shorter than the rest. The 
technical execution is good and the preservation fair. One letter in the S(>cond lint', 
two in the third and fifth lines and one in the seventh and seventeenth lint's are abrttdt'd. 
The whole of the text can, however, be restored with certainty exct'pt four or five 
aksaras in the last line. 

The characters are of the type of the ordinary northern Xagarl alphabt't. The 
average size of the varnas is fk The language Is Sanskrit and ext'ept the introduc- 
tor\ om naniah Swiiya and the words expressing the date, throughout metrical. In tht' 
loth and 13th verses one syllable has been left out most probably bv the negligence of 
the engraver. A few inaccuracies, e.g., i for T in vapl dine iSi 0 instead of ah and ah 
in place of a in niyojitah dine 9) may be noticed. 'Wxc 0 oi fraachhyo friya \s 
accounted for by the omission of ' pi ]ust noted. 

The frasasfi mentions a person named Rana ' Adhigadeva who was the godson 
of king Goprda and the pious son of the wealthy and benevolent Padma of the\milv 
of Muccaka i ? ). He purified himself by ablutions at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Yamuna, performed obsequies for the manes at Gaya and paid his debt to Gopala- 
deva by noble deeds at t Hi has and on battle fields. 

The inscription records that the Rana built an oblong pond of pure water, to 
increase his spiritual merit, and a garden fuH of creepers and trees bearing fruits ’and 
flowers 10 remove .the fatigue of travellers. 

In stanza 21, the Rana is said to be the servant or minister {hhrtya) of king Gana- 
pati which seems to be the real name of the ruler and Gopaladeva simplv an attributive 
term — the deva or king of Gopala [pura] or Gwaliar. 


^ Tht ruiHtkii of the ij^scription is an attempt 
rendered b\ Sanskrit ^ajui aka. 


to sanskritise the word rdi d, though the latter is commonly 
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The date of the document is Sattivat 1350, Wednesday of the dark fortnight of 
Karttika. 

The prasasii was composed by Jayasirfiha, a Kayastha of the Mathura sub-caste, 
and engraved by Maharaja. 


IV. -Inscription of the reign of Kakkuka (?). 

The inscription is engraved on a stone measuring about 2 T' bv 19" and contains 
24 lines. The characters are ancient Xagari of the North Indian tvpe. The size of 
the letters is between V The language is Sanskrit and metrical. 

The document is not well preserved. Lines 7. 17-21. 23 and 24 have suffered 
considerablv bv the peeling off of the surface of the stone so that the letters have 
either gone altogether or are so much injured as to be illegible. 

The date of the inscription tline if is Sariivat 1038 or A.D. q8o — i. 

The prasasti is a record of the construction of a pond of ' sweet water.' a well and a 
temple surrounded bv twelve sanctuaries i^lines 22-23 1 maud iram dvada'^amandirair 
n'tam. 


V. — Inscription of the eleventh century. 


This inscription consists of 38 lines which, excepting the last, which is only 12" 
btno' are 2 in length. Of the first four lines large portions of the writing have 
considerablv suffered from abrasion and almost gone altogether. The same is the case 
with the last line. Slight wearing away is to be noticed in other letters as well but 
that without rendering restoration impossible. The preservation of the rest is perfect 
almost throughout. The size of the tzTvcz/vzv is between and 1". The characters 
are Namiri of about the I ith century and are well shaped and skilfully engraved. The 
1 uumam- is the high-flown figurative Sanskrit of the Kavyas and excepting the intro- 
due4orv invocation, which has entirely disappeared and was probably Om aamah Sivaya, 
throughout metrical. As regards orthography, a few fa('ts may bi‘ noticed. The 
letter h as is usually the case, has been denoted by the sign for v and the dental 
s'ibilant sometimes employed for the palatal. The letters that immediately follow 
h ive been frequently doubled. Final nasal in pausa is almost invariably correctly 
xpressed by the sign for ;//. whereas in a great many inscriptions it is shown as a mere 

anusvdra. ■ • u c e i 

The peculiar flowery sign of mterpunctuation m the commencement of the 27th 

line seems to divide the prasasti into two parts. The first and by far the larger portion 
'-ords the construction of a temple of Hara or S'-va, by a renowni-d ascetic Patahge;a 
The second portion mentions dine 37^ that a monasterv gSkr. 
tempi* iSkr. and five tanka tvcrv bml. bv .hv s.,,,,,- pvraon. 1 tv mannp. 

Ln la not datvd, unlvsa thvre ivas a date in any part tt Invh ,a ..Haevd .and .llvgd.l,., 

. sectarian and tinged with Sivaism. Lines 7-12 prai.se some 


The prasasti 


abbots of a hospic 
of the preceptor of Patanges 


ice in a place called srl kadamhayuha. Then follows an encomium 
‘sa whose virtues and excellences m turn are extolled d‘nes 
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18-25). Then the temple of Hara erected by the latter is described as provided with 
a fine spire, beautiful on all sides, white like the orb of the moon and resembling the 
Kaila§a Mountain. [Su'sikharayn sarvatah siindaram indudhamadhavalam Kailasa- 
^ailofamam.) Thus the stainless fame of the founder took, as it were, shape in that 
temple {asyaivamalarn^ agamat parinatim prdsadaniurttya yasah). The succeeding 
stanzas contain a eulogy of the other monuments built bv the said muni. 

HiRANA.NDA. 



KHAROSTHI RECORDS ON EARTHEN JARS 

FROM CHARSADA. 


4 

[The following note, which has been kindly communicated by Dr. H. Luders, relates to three short inscrip- 
tions written in ink on some ancient catis, which W'ere unearthed last year in the Palaiu Dheri at Charsada. 
Hand copies of the records together with some tentative observations on them and a description of the vessels are 
published in the Annual Report for 1902-03, p. 163. — Ed.] 

/^F the three inscriptions the one marked A is in the best state of preservation. 

I would read it : 

Scighaf''' cadudise^'‘^ sama 

. . . . \_part\ ga Charaa danamukhd^^ [ 11 ] • 

Notes. 

(i.) As indicated by the dotted line, the tail of the sa is indistinct in the original. 
It is possible, therefore, that the true reading is samgha. 

(2.) According to the tracing the lower end of the vowel-stroke seems to project 
a little beyond the top-line of the sa, and the aksara might, therefore, possibly be 
read si. 

(3.) Only the first two aksaras of this word are distinct. Of the third aksara only 
the upper part is visible, closely resembling the upper part of the na of the last word 
of the inscription. The fourth aksara also is quite indistinct, and, judging from the 
tracing alone, it might as well be da or kha, not to mention other possibilities. In 
transliterating it as na I am influenced by the similar inscription B, which in the corre- 
sponding place shows an aksara that cannot be anything but na. 

(4.) Of this word only the^^z is quite clear. The last aksara, at first sight, would 
seem to be a. but on close inspection it will be noticed that its lower end is quite 
different from that of the undoubted a of the next word. It looks as if some portion 
to the right of the letter had been lost, and therefore ha appears to me the most plau- 
sible reading. The aksara before ga is damaged by the break of the jar both at the 
upper and lower end, but what has been left points decidedly to its having been ri. 
The pa is merely conjectural. 

(5.) The aksaras raa are certain. The lower portion of the cha Is not quite distinct, 
and it cannot be denied that also the reading mo would be possible. Of the last 
aksara the lower half seems to be entirely effaced and the upper half only faintly visible 
in the original, but what is visible of it in the tracing so exactly resembles the upper 
half of the sa in sagha as to make the reading sa almost certain. 
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(6.'l The reading proposed by Dr. Vogel is evidently correct, although the last two 
aksanis are partly mutilated. 


Translation. 

“ The gift"’ of Charaa"’ to the congregation of the monks^"’ in the four quarters'^, 
[being] the special propertyt^ [of] 

Before the Mord parigaha the name of the special sect, that received the gift, 
must be lost. The formula used in this inscription is found with slight variations in 
numerous votive inscriptions, compare, e.g., the Karle cave inscription No. 20 \Ep. Ind., 

\ ol. \ II, p. 71 (: luia deyadharna Mahasaghiyaiiam pan'gaho 

saghe caiudisc dinn ; Kura inscription of Toramana Shaha \^Ep. Ind.. Vol. I, p. 240I : 
ayam puna idJiarasyopakarana cdtiirdise bhiksusathghe parigrahc dcdryn-Malilsa,- 
sakdndm- Kaman image inscription y^Ep. Ind.. Vol. II. p. 212) : Nandikasya danani 

^dihirnvihdre acdryydndin sanvvasth'ddJndm parigrahc-. and 

especially the Kharosthi inscription on the Mathura Lion Pillar [J. R. A. S.. 1894 
P- 534) thuva ca sagharanto ca catudisasa saghasa Sarvastivadana parigrahc -. 
fP' a 3 ^) ^^isinio .... niyad id 0 Sarmistivadana parigrahc. 


Notes. 

(i.) Dananinkha is the nom. sg., which in the dialect of the Kharosthi inscriptions 
may end in a as well as in p. ■ - c 

^■2.) Charaa would probably be Ksaraku in Sanskrit, whereas Moraa if this should 
be the correct reading, would correspond to Skr. Mayuraka or, possibly, Mauryaka. 

(3.) As regards the spellings sagha and sanianana instead of sain aha and 
samananam, it may be noted that also in the inscription on the Mathura Lion Pillar the 
anusvdra is never written ; compare sagharamo. saghasa. Mahasaghiana. Sarvasti- 
vadana. etc. Instead of sagha we should expect saghe. but in inscription B also the 
c-stroke seems to be wanting in the corresponding word. The word sanianana = 
shows the transition of sc into v frequently occurring in the dialect 
o the Kharo.sthi Manuscript Dutreuil de Rhins (J. A., series LX, Vol. XII n jn- ff I 

and also m that of the Asoka edicts of KhalsI ; the word saniano, eg is found fn the 
same form in the Manuscript, loc. cit. p. 249L. 

UO The softening of the dental in caiu.ine = Skr. ctnrdnc is found .also in 
.nadntuUpuyae tn the Takht-i-Bahi inscription CJ- A., series VIH, Wi. .XV, p, 

b ' ’ ta’-lgnu to be the nominative ivhich in this phrase occurs also in the 
Karle inscription quoted above. ^ 


Of the inscription marked B only the beginnincr 
certainty, the rest being quite illegible. It reads ; 
Sa^m^ghal'^ ca{tii\dise^^'> gimanana. 



• • • • 


can be made out with tolerable 


is indicated by a do tted line in the tracing. 
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(^2.) The second ahsara of this word seems to be very faint in the original '>rid tin; 
form appearing in the tracing bears no resemblance to any Kharosthi letter. Never- 
theless, I have no doubt that it reallv was tu or, possibly, dii. 

(3.) Tht se aksaras are quite uncertain. 

As the inscription begins exactly like the previous one, there can be little doubt, 

1 think, that it had a similar purport and recorded the gift of the jar “ to the congrega- 
tion of the monks of the four quarters.” 

With the two inscriptions may be compared the fragment of a third inscription 
discovered bv General Cunningham in a mound near the ruins of Sahri-Bahlol and 
edited together with a facsimile in A. S. R., \ ol. V, p. 44. It consists of a few 
Kharo.^thl letters incised on the outside of a small piece of bowl. Cunningham pro- 
posed to read “ Mag he ca in the upper line and sa ” — or, more accurately sa — " in the 
lower line. ” But a glance at the facsimile will sufficiently show that it is highly 
improbable that the inscription would have been written in two lines, no trace of any 
letter being discernible to the left of the supposed sa. In my opinion, there can be 
little doubt, that what Cunningham considered to be ma and sa, really is only one letter 
the middle portion of which is broken off. By simply connecting the two pieces by a 
vertical line, we obtain a perfectly unobjectionable sa. The second aksara is gha 
according to the facsimile, but as Cunningham transcribes it by ghc, the ^t-stroke may 
have been omitted. The third aksara is ca, the form of the letter resembling that of 
the ca in inscription A. We thus have to read saglia ca, or, saghe ca, which agrees with 
the bemnning of the two inscriptions on the jars from Charsada. Trifling as it may 
appear at first sight, this coincidence can hardly be considered to be the result of a 
mere chance, if it is remembered that the fragment also is engraved on a piece of jar : 
on the contrarv, it seems to me highly probable, that saghe ca is to be restored to 
saahe catudise, and that these words belonged to an inscription of the type represented 
bv the two new finds. 

As reo-ards the inscription marked C, I am unable to offer any reading or explana- 
tion that would satisfy mvself. The characters resemble more those of the Manu- 
script Dutreuil de Rhins than those of the inscriptions, and perhaps it will be possible 
to read this inscription when the Kharosthi manuscripts of the Stein Collection will 
have been rendered accessible to scholars. 


H. Luders, 
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India, and G. Biihler, Ph. D., London, 1887. 

LL.D., C.I.E.,etc. 1 


53' List(s) of photographs of Ancient 
Buildings and Antiquities. 


I Government of India, 
I Central Printing Office, 
I Calcutta, 1887. 


54, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, J. F. Fleet 
Vol. HI. (Gupta Inscriptions.) 


Superintendent, Go\ern- 
I ment Printing, Calcutta, 

i 1888. 


55. The Sharqi Architecture of Jaun- 1 A. Fiihrer, Archaeological 
pur. (N. I. S.) Survey, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh, and 
E. W. Smith, Architectural 
Assistant. 


Ditto, 1889. 


56. Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Colonel S. S. Jacob, C.I.E. . , Griggs and Sons, London 
Details ; Parts I— X. I 1890-98. 


57- South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. I). E. Hultzsch, Government Government Press, 

(N, I. S.) Epigraphist. Madras, 1890. 

58. L^st of photographic negatives of J. Wood-Mason and J. D. 1890. 

Ancient Buildings and Anti- Beglar. 
quities in the Imperial Museum, 

Calcutta. 


5g. South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. II), E. Hultzsch. 
(N. I. S.) ' Epigraphist. 


Government Government Press 

Madras, 1891-95, 


60* The Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 
(N. I. S.) 


Survey, 
Provinces and 


Archaeological 

North-Western 


Oudh. 


uovernment Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1891. 


6£. Epigraphia Indica of the Archaeo- J. Burgess, late Director 
logical Survey of India, Vol. L . General, Archeological 
(N. I. S.) Survey of India. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1892. 


62. Mahabodhi or the Great Buddhist 
Temple under the Bodhi tree, 
at Buddha Gava. 


A. Cunningham, late Direc- W. H. Allen & Co., 13, 
tor General, Archaeological I Waterloo Place, Lon- 
Survey of India. don, S. W., 1892. 


63. Epigraphia Indica of the Archao- J. Burgess, late Director 
logical Survey of India (Vol. II). General, Archeological 
S.) I Surrey of India. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1894. 
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64. Notes on the Antiquities, Ethno- 
graphy, and History of Las Bela 
and Mekran. 

T, H. Holdich, Superinten- 
dent, Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1894. 


65. South Indian Buddhist Antiqui- 
ties. (N. I. S.) 


66. List of Architectural and Archaeo- 

logical Remains in Coorg. (N. 
I.S.) 

67. List of photographic negatives 

belonging to the India Office. 

68. Bower Manuscripts. (N. 1 . S.) . 


6q The Moghul Architecture of 
Fathpur-Sikri, Parts I-IV. (N. 

I. S.) 

70. On the Muhammadan Architec- 

ture in Gujarat. (N. 1 . S.) 

71. Chilukyan Architecture, including 

examples from the Ballari Dis- 
trict, Madras Presidency. (N. I. 
S.) 

7-5. Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Central Provinces and 
Berar. (N. I. S.) 


A. Rea, Superintendent, 1 Government Press, Mad- 
Archaeological Survey, 

Madras. 


Ditto 


ras, 1894. 

Ditto. 


7T Monumental Remains of the 
Dutch East India Company in 
the Presidency of Madras. (N. 

I. S.) 

7, Revised lists of Antiquarian Re- 
' mains in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. (N. L S.) 

7=. South Indian Inscriptions (Volume 
III, Part 1). lA- E S-) 

76 A list of photographic negatives 
' of Indian antiquities m the 
collection of the Indian Museum 
with which is incorporated the 
list of similar negatives m the 
possession of the India Office. 


A* Hcernle, Principal, Cal- 
cutta Madrassah. 


E. Smith, Archaeological Sur- 
vey, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

J. Burgess, late Director 
General, Archaeological 
Survey of India. 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 
Madras. 


H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Bom-| 
bay, 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archseological Survey, 
Madras, 


H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 
Bombay. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 


Dr, T. Bloch, ist Assistant 
Superintendent, Indian 
Museum. 


Ditto, 1894. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

*893-97- 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 1894-98. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
London, 1896. 


Government Press, Mad- 
ras, 1896. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1897- 

Government Press, Mad- 
ras, 1897. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1897. 


Government Press, Mad- 
ras, 1899. 


Superintendent, Govern ^ 
men t Pri nt i ng, CaU 

cutta, 1900. 
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India— 

77. Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 

H is H ighness the N izam*s 

territories. (N. I. S.) 

78. The Muhammadan Architecture 

of Ahmedabad, Part I. (N. 1 . S.) 


79. Report on results of explorations 
in the Nepal Tarai, Part I. (N. 
I. S.) 


80. The Jaina Stupa and some other 

Antiquities of Mathur^. {N. 1. S.) 

81. Moghul Colour Decoration of 

Agra, Part 1 . (N. 1. S.) 


82, The Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Gujarat. 


83. Annual Report of the Director 

General of Archaeology in India 
for the year 1902-03, Parts I 
and 11. 

84. Ditto for the year 1903-04, 
Parts I and II. 

Madras — 

85. Notes on the Amaravati Stupa . 


86. Notes and Inscriptions from Tem- 

ples in the Madura District, 1 
Vol. IV. 

87. Tainil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 

with some notes on village 
antiquities^ collected chiefly In 
the south of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

88. List of ancient monuments for 

conservation in the Madras 
Presidency in 1884. 


, H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeologi cal Survey, 

I Bombay. 

J. Burgess, late Director 
General, Archaeological 
Survey of India. 

P. C. Mukherjl, lately em- 
ployed on Archaeological 
explorations under the 
Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 

V. A. Smith, Indian Civil 
Service. 

E. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

J. Burgess, late Director 
General, Archaeological 
Survey of India, and H. 
Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 
Western India. 

J« H. Marshall, Director 
General of Archaeology 
in India. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1900. 

Eyre and Spottis^v’oode, 
London, 1900. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1901. 


Government Press, 

United Provinces, 1901. 

Ditto. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode^ 
London, 1903, 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, India, 
Calcutta, 1904. 


Ditto, 1905. 


J. Burgess, Government 
Archaeological Surveyor for 
\V estern and Southern 
India. 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1882, 


Ditto, 1885-86. 


Ditto. 1886. 


Ditto, 1886-57. 
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1 

1 

S9. 

List of ancient monuments 
selected for conservation in the 
Madras Presidency in 1891. 

A. Rea, Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, Madras. 

Government Press 

Madras, 1891. 

90. 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of 
the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Vol. Ill, 1894-95. 

E. Hultzsch, Government Epi- 
graph ist. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

1895- 

91. 

Ditto, 

Vol. IV, 1896-97 

Ditto 

! Ditto, 1S97. 

92. 

Ditto, 

„ V, 1898-99 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S99. 

93- 

Ditto, 

„ VI, 1900-01 

Ditto • 

, Ditto, 1901. 

94- 

Ditto, 

„ vn, 1902-03 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

95- 

List of tombs and monuments of 
Europeans, etc., in the Madras 
District. 

Government of Madras 

' Government Press, 

Madras, 1898. 

96. 

List of tombs and monuments 
erected in IMadras. 

Ditto 

, Ditto 

97- 

List of statues, monuments and ' 
busts erected in Madras in 
honour of distinguished servants ! 
of the State, 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

98. Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Madras and Coorg, 
for the year 1899-1900. 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey. 

; Ditto, 1900. 

j 

i 

99. 

Ditto 

I9OO-I901 

Ditto • 

1 Ditto, 1901. 

100. 

Ditto 

190I-I902 

Ditto 

j Ditto, 1902. 

101. 

Ditto 

1902-1903 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1903. 

102. 

Ditto 

1903-1904 . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

IC3. 

Ditto 

1904-1905 . 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1905. 

104. 

Report on Epigraphical work 
accomplished from July 1891 
to June 1892. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

1 Ditto, 1892. 

i 

105. 

Ditto 

1893- 

July 1892 to June 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1893. 

106. 

Ditto 

1894. 

do. 1893 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 

107. 

Ditto 

1895. 

do. 1894 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895 

108. 

Ditto 

1896. 

do. 1895 to do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1896. 
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Madras— 

109. Report on Epigraphical work 
accomplished from July 1896 
to June 1897, 

no. Ditto July 1897 to June 

1898. 

Ill, Ditto do. 1898 to do. 

1899. 


do. 1899 to do. 


E, Hultzsch, Government Governmeni Press, 

Epigraphist. Madras, 1897, 


V. Venkayya, ist Assistant 
to the Government Epi- 
graphist. 


Dkto^ 1898. 
Ditto, 1899. 


Ditto, 1900, 


do, 1900 to do. 


do. 1901 to do. 


E, Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 


Ditto, 1901. 
Ditto, 1902. 


do. 1902 to do. 


Ditto, 1903. 


1 16. Ditto 
1904. 


do. 1903 to do. 


do. 1904 to do. 


\ . \enkayya, Officiating 
Government Epigraphist, 


Ditto, 1904, 
Ditto, 1005, 


Bombay — 

118. The Antiquities of the Kolaba 

Agency. (Ser. 330, Sel. Rec. 

Bombay, N. S. No. 7.) 

1 19. The Antiquities of Kolhapoor 

illustrated. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec, 

Bombay, N. S. No. 8.) 

120. Extracts in connection with Maho- ; 

medan Architecture at Beeja- 
poor, in the Satara Districts, 
etc., (1854). (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec. 

Bombay, N, S. No. 40.) 

!2i. Observations on inscriptions on Major G. LeG, Jacob 
copper-plates dug up at Naroor, 
in the Koodal Division of the ! 

Sawunt Waree State, 1848; 
with translations and facsimiles. 

1851. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec. 

Bombay, N, S. No, lo.) , 

12.'?, Rock-cut Temples of Western J. Fergusson, 

M.R.A.S. 


F.R«S., Cundall and Downes, 
London, 1864, ^ 
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123. Report on the illustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India, 
etc. 

j Dr. Forbes Watson and Mr, 
i Fergusson, General Cun- 
ningham and Colonel Mea- 
dows Taylor. 

Indian Museum, 1869. 

124. Notes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to illus- 
trate the Ancient Architecture 
of Western India, 

Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty’s 68th Regiment 
, of Light Infantry. 

i Carey Brothers, Old 

1 College Street, 3, 

1 Geneva, 1871. 

125. Memorandum on the Buddhist 
Caves at Junnar, 

James Burgess, Archaeo- 
! logical Surveyor and_ Re- 
porter to Government, anti 
i J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S. 

Government Central 

, Press, Bombay, 1874. 

1 

i 

126. Memorandum on the antiquities 
at Dabhoi, Ahmedabad, Than, 
Junagadh, Girnar, and Dhank. 

: James Burgess, Arch^o- 
1 logical Surveyor and Re- 
porter to Government. 

! Ditto, 1875. 

i 

! 

127, Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh, etc. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

ij8. Provisional lists of Architectural 
and other Archseological remains 
in Western India, including the 
Bombay Presidency, Sindh, 
Berar, Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 

1 Ditto 

Ditto, 

129, Translations of inscriptions from 
Belgaum and Kaladgi Districts 
in the report of the first season^s 
operations of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar 
and Kachh. 

J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.S., and 
Hari Vaman Limaya, B.A. 

Ditto, 1876. 

130. Buddhist Caves of Ajanta. Se | 
cond edition. 

Prepared by Major R. Gill 
and revised by James 
Burgess, F.R.G.S., 

M.R.A.S. 

Ditto. 

13 1. Notes on the antiquities of the 
Talukas of Parner, Sangamner, 
Ankole, and Kopergaum form- 
ing the charge of the 2nd Assist- 
ant Collector, Ahmadnagar, 
with revised lists of remains in 
the Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, 
Thana, and Kaladgi Zillahs, 

W. F. Sinclair, Bo. C.S., and 
J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1877 

132. Architectural and Archaeological 
remains in Khandesh in 1877. 

W. H. Propert, Collector of 
Khandesh. 

Ditto, 
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1 

133. Reports (from the Collectors) re- | 

garding the Archseological re- i 
mains in the Karachi, Haidara- j 
bad, and Shikarpur Collectorates ] 
in Sindh, ^vith plans of tombs, | 

134. Report on the Architectural and I Dalpatram Pranjivan Kha- 

Archaeoloofical remains in the 1 khar. 

. ^ - .1 

Province of Kachh, with 5 . 

papers by the late Sir Alex, j 

Burnes. (Selections from the | 

records of the Bombay Govern- i 

ment, No. CLIl, new series.) | 

135. Notes on the Buddha Rock- 1 J. Burgess, Archaeological 

Temples of Ajanta, their paint- I Surveyor, Western India, 
ings and sculptures, and on the 
paintings of the Bagh Caves, ’ 
modern Buddha Mvtholog'v, etc- ' 

I 36- Inscriptions from the Cave Tern* J- Burgess, Archaeological 
pies of Western India w ith des- Surveyor, and Bhagwanlal 
criptive notes, etc. i Indraji Pandit. 

137. Lists of the antiquarian remains in J- Burgess, Archaeological 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh Surveyor and Reporter to 
and Bcrar, with an Appendix Government, 
of inscriptions from Gujarat. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay, 1879. 


Ditto, 18S1. 


Ditto, 1885. 


138. Scheme for the protection and A. W. Crawdev-Boevy, C.S. Education Societv’^ 
conser^ation of ancient build- Press, Bombay, i88d. 

ings in and around the City of 
Ahmedabad. 


139. List of Photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities, 
Bombav. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

George Waterston & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 


140. The Antiquities of the tow n of James Burgess, LL.D., C.LE., George Waterston & 

Dabhoi m Gujarat. Director General of the Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 

Archaeological Survey of * 

India, and H. Cousens, 

M R.A.S., Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

141. List of Photographic Negatives H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., Government Central 

ot ancient buildings and anti- Archaeological Surveyor, Press, Bombav i88<< 

quities of the Bombay Presi- Western India. 

dencv. 


142. List of Photographic Negatives 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves betw’een 1872 
and 1885 at the Government 
School of Art, Bombay. Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives 


James Burgess 


Government of India 
Central Printing Office, 
Calcutta, 1 889- 
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143. Bijapur Guide . • 

’ H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 

Archaeological Surveyor, 

Western India. 

Orphanage Press, Poona,. 
1889. 

144. Notes on the buildings and other 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 

Government Central 

antiquarian remains at Bijapur, 
with translations of the inscrip- 
tions. 

Surveyor, Western India, 
and E. Rehatsek. 

Press, Bombay, 1890- 

145. An account of the Caves at Nad- 
sur and Karsambla. 

H, Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Ditto, 1891. 

146. Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1889 to April 1890. 

Ditto 

j 

Ditto, 1890. 

147. Ditto for the months of May 1890 
to April 1891. 

! Ditto • 

i 

Ditto, 1891. 

148, Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 1892. 

1 Ditto , 

i 

Ditto, 1892, 

149. Ditto for the months of May 1892 
to April 1893. 

! 

1 Ditto • . . 

Ditto, 1893. 

150, Ditto for the months of May 1893 
to April 1894. 

Ditto , . 

Ditto, 1894, 

15 1. Ditto for the months of May 
1894 to August 1895, 

Ditto • « • 

1 

Ditto, 1895. 

152. Ditto for the months of Septem- 
ber 1895 to April 1896. 

j Ditto • • * 

1 

1 

] 

Ditto, 1896. 

153. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1897. 

Ditto 

1 

1 

1 

Ditto, 1897. 

154. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1898. 

Ditto • • • 

Ditto, 1898. 

155. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1S99. 

Ditto , . • 

! 

Ditto, 1899, 

156. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1900. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

157. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1901. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901- 

158, Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

159. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1903. 

Ditto . . • 

Ditto, 1903, 

160, Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1904, 

Ditto . , • 

- 

Ditto, 1904. 
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161. Progress Report of the Arch^eo- H. Cousens, Archaeological Government Central 

logical Survey of Western India Surveyor, Western India. Press, Bombay, 1905 

for the year ending 30th June 

? 905 . 

162. Paintings in the Buddhist Cave- John Griffiths, late Principal W. Griggs, London, 1896. 

Temples of Ajanta, Khandesh, of the Sir Jamshedji 
India. \'alume I (^Pictorial sub- Jijibhai School of Art, 
jects). Bombay, Fellow of the 

University of Bombay, 

Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society. 

1G3. Ditto ditto, Volume II Ditto . , . Ditto, 1897. 

(Decorative details). 

Bengal— 

164. Account of a visit to Mount A. P. , , , , 1861. 

Parisnath (in Chutia Xagpoor) 
and the Jain Temples thereon , 
in 1827. (Ser. 250. Sel. Rec. ' 

Bengal, No. 38.) 

165. Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries A. M. Broadley, B.C.S. . Bengal Secretariat Press, 

at Burgaon, Sub-division Bihar, 1872. 

District Patna. 


166. Report on the Archaeology of the H. L. Harrison, B.C.S. 

District of Midnapore. 1 

167. Buddha Gava, the Hermitage of RajendraHla Mitra, LL.D. 

Sakya Muni. C.I.E. 

16S. List of objects of antiquarian ' 
interest in Bengal. 

169. A List of the objects of Anti- ! 
quarain interest in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal (with his- 
torical descriptions). 


170. Revised list of ancient monuments 
in Bengal, 1886. 


Government of Bengal, P.W. 
Department, assisted by 
J, D. Beglar and W, B, B. 


171. Some Historical and Ethnical , W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian ' 
aspects of the Burdwan District. Civil Service. 


172. Discovery of the exact site of | L. A. Waddell, M.B. . 
Asoka’s classic Capital of Pata- j 
liputra, the Palihothra of the ! 

Gre^eks, and description of the 
superficial remains. 1 


Ditto, 1873. 
Ditto, 1878. 
Ditto, 1879. 
Ditto, 1879. 

Ditto, 1887. 

Ditto, 1891. 
Ditto, 1S92. 
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173. A Brief History of the Bodh Gava 
Math. 

Rai Ram Anugrah Narayan 
Singh, Bahadur, 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1893. 

174. Sikkim Gazetteer • 


Ditto, 1894. 

175. Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District 
with an explanatory Index (Re- 
print) . 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto. 

176. List of Statues, Monuments, and 
Busts in Calcutta of Historical 
interest. 


D itto. 

177. List of Inscriptions on tombs or 
monuments possessing historical 
or archaeological interest. 

C. R. Wilson, M.A., of the 
Bengal Educational Service. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1896. 

178. List of Ancient Monuments in 
Bengal — Revised and corrected 
up to 31st August 1895. 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 
1895. 

179- List of ancient monuments 



Dacca Division • • 


Ditto- 

Rajshahi Division • • 


Ditto. 

Orissa Division • 

i 

i 

Ditto. 

Chota Nagpur Division , 


Ditto. 

Bhagalpur Division , 

1 

Ditto. 

Chittagong Division , , 

! 

! 

Ditto- 

Burdwan Division . • 

1 

Ditto. 

Patna Division • « 


Ditto. 

Presidency Division 

[ 

Ditto. 

180. Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Bengal Circle^ for 
the year 1900-01 , 

1 

T. Bloch, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Bengal Circle, j 

1 

I 

Ditto, 1901. 

18 1. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1902. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, igc2. 

182. Ditto for the year ended , 

April 1903, 

Ditto • • • i 

Ditto, 1903. 

183. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1904. , 

Ditto • • 

Ditto, 1904. 

184. Ditto for the year ended , 

April 1905. j 

Ditto • , \ 

\ 

i 

1 

Ditto, 1903. 
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United Provinces— 

185. Description of the antiquities at 

Kalinjar. 

186. List of Photographic Negatives 

of the monumental antiquities 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 


187. Progress Reports of the Epigra- 

phical and Architectural 
branches of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, from 
October 1889 till 30th June 
1891. 

188. Annual Progress Report of the 

Archeological Survey Circle, 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, for the year 1891-92. 

189. Ditto, for the year ending June 

1893. 

190. Ditto, for the year ending June 

1894. 

191. Ditto, for the year ending June 

1895. 

192. Ditto, for the year ending June 

1896. 

103. Ditto, for the year ending June 

1897. 

194. Ditto, for the year ending June 

1898. 

195. Ditto, for the year ending June 

1899. 


196. Ditto, for the year ending 31st 

March 1900. 

197. Ditto, for the year ending 31st 

March 1901. 

198. Annual Progress Report of the 

Archaeological Survey Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 31st March 1902. 


F. Matsey 


A. Fiihrer, Ph. D,, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor, and E. W. 
Smith, Architectural Sur- 
vevor, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 


A. Fiihrer, Ph.D., Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor. 


Baptist Mission Press, 
1 848. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 


Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1892. 


Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1892. 


Ditto, 1893. 


V. A, Smith, I.C.S. ; and E. 
W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor, 


Ditto, 1894. 


Ditto, 1895. 


Ditto, 1896. 


Ditto, 1897. 


Ditto, 1898. 


Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1899. 

Ditto, 1900. 


Ditto, 1901. 

Government Press, United 
Provinces, 1902. 


199. Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1903, 


E. B. S. Shepherd, Archaeo- 
logical Survevor. 


Ditto, 1903. 
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I’itle of work. 


Name and official designation 
of author. 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


United Provinces — co 7 itd . 

200. Annual Progress Report of the 

Archaeological Surveyor, United 
Provinces and Punjab, for the 
year ending 31st March 1904. 

201. Ditto, for the year ending 31st 

March 1905. 

202. List of Christian tombs, and 

monuments of archaeological 
and historical interest and their 
inscriptions, in the North-West- 
ern Provinces and Oudh. 

203. The remains near Kasia in the 

Gorakhpur District. 

204. Portfolio of Indian Architectural 

drawings, Part I. 


205. Report on the antiquities in the 

district of Lalitpur, North- 
Western Provinces. 

206. Plates illustrating the Report on 

the antiquities in the district of 
Lalitpur, North-Western Prov- 


W. H. Nicholls, Archaeolo- Government Press, United 
gical Surveyor. Provinces, 1904. 


Ditto, 1905. 


A. Fiihrer, Archaeological Government Press, North- 
Survevor, North-Western Western Provinces and 

Provinces and Oudh. Oudh, 1896, 


V. A, Smith, LC.S. . 


Ditto. 


E. W. Smith, Archaeological Griggs & Sons, London, 
Surveyor, North-Western *^97. 

Provinces and Oudh. 

Poorno Chander Mukherji , Thomason College Press, 

Roorkee, 1899. 


Ditto. 


Punjab — 

207. Objects of Antiquarian interest Public Works Depart- 

in the Punjab and its dependen- ment Press, Lahore, 

cies compiled from statements l875- 

furnished by the several Deputy ' 

Commissioners, His Highness 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and 
the Superintendents, Cis-Sutlej, 

Rahawalpur, and Chamba 
States. 

208. Descriptive List of the Principal A. Cunningham, Director 

Buddhist sculptures in the General, Archaeological 
Lahore Museum. Survey. 

209. List of inscriptions in the Lahore Dr. M. A. Stein , . * 1899. 

Museum. 

210. Descriptive List of Photographic J. L. Kipling, Curator. iSSg . 

Negatives of Buddhist Sculp* 
tures in the Lahore Central 
Museum. 

21 1. Report of the Punjab Circle of C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological W. Ball & Co., Lahore, 

the Archaeological Survey, 1 Survevor. ^ 1891. 

1888.89. I 
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Punjab— 

212. Revised list of objects of Archseo- C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological Baptist Mission Press, 

logical interest in the Punjab. Surveyor. Calcutta, 

213. Report of the Archaeological Dr, J. Ph. Vogel, Archaeologi- Lahore Caxton Printing 

Survey, Punjab Circle, for the cal Surveyor, Punjab. Works, 1901. 

period from ist January to 30th 
June 1901. 


214. Annual Progress Report of the Ditto . . Ditto. 1902. 

Archaeological Surveyor. Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 31st 

March 1902. " Ditto, 1903. 


215. Ditto, for the year ending 31st Ditto . . Ditto, 1904. 

March 1903, 

216. Annual Progress Report of the Dr. J. Ph, Vogel, Superintend 

Superintendent, Archaeeological dent, Archaeological Survey. 

Survey. Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces Circleior the vear ending 

J J o 

31st March 1904. 

217. Ditto, for the year ending 31st Ditto . . Economical Press, Lahore. 

March 1905. 
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X.-W. F. Province— 


221. Report on the explorations at Lieut. C. A. Crompton, R.E, 
mound Shahji-ka-dheri near . 

Peshawar, (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 

i8th November 1875.) i 


222. Report on the explorations at 

I'aikal near Peshawar. (Supple- 
ment to the Panjab Government 
Gazette of 18th November 1875 
and of 30th March 1876.) 

223. Reports of Buddhist explorations 

in the Peshawar District by the 
10th Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

224. Memorandum on excavations at 

Sikri, Vusafzai. 

225. Detailed report of an Archaeolo- 

loj.i^ical tour with the Buner 
Field Force. 


Lieut. P. Haslett, R.E, • 1876. 


Lieutenant C. Maxwell, R.E. j Public Works Depart- 

i ment, Punjab, 1882. 


Capt. H. A. Deane, Assistant . Punjab Government 
Commissioner. j Press, Lahore, 1S89. 

Dr, M. A. Stein, Ph.D,, , Punjab Government Press, 
Principal, Oriental College, I 1898, 

Lahore. I 


Burma— 


226. List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in British Burma, 


Dr. E. Forchhammer, Government 
Government Archaeologist, Burma, 18S0, 
Burma- i 


Press, 


227. Notes on the early History and 
Geography of British Burma — 



I. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

Ditto 

• 

IL The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvannabhumi. 

Ditto 

• 

228. List of objects of Antiquarian and 

Ditto 



Archmological interest in British 
Burma. 

229* Reports on Archaeological work Dr. E. Forchhammer , 
done in Burma during the years 
1879-89, (Being a Review dated 
i8th June 1889.) 

230. The Po U Daung inscription, Taw Sein Ko, Government 

erected by King Sinbyuyin in Translator, Burma. 

1774 A.D. j 

231. List of objects of Antiquarian Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

interest in Arakan. | Government Archaeologist, 

' Burma- 


Ditto, 1S83. 
Ditto, 18S4. 

Ditto. 

1889. 

Ditto, 1S91. 

Ditto. 
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! 


232. List of objects of Antiquarian 
interest in Burma. 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, i 
Burma. 

Government Press^ 

i Burma, 1892, 

233. Inscription of Pagan, Pinya, and 
Ava (deciphered from the ink 
impressions found among the 
papers of the late Dr. Lorch- 
hammer). 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

234. Report on the Antiquities of 
Arakan. 

Dr. E, Forchhammer, Gov- 
ernment Archaeologist, 

Burma. 

Ditto. 

235* Report on the Kyaukku Temple 
at Pagan. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

236. The Kalyani Inscriptions . 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

237. Memorandum of a tour in parts 
of the Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu Districts. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

i 

238. Note on a tour in Burma in 
March and April, 1892. 

F. 0, Oertel, Assistant 
Engineer on special duty, 
Public Works Department, 
North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, | 

Ditto, 1893. 

1 

1 

239. Notes on an Archaeological tour 
through Ramannadesa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma.) 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Reprinted from the 
Indian Antiquary bv 
the ^ Educational 

Society’s Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1893. 

2^0. A preliminary study of the Po U 
Daung Inscription of Sinbyuyin, 

1 774 A.D. 

Ditto 

1 

E)itto. 

241. A preliminary study of the Kaly- 
ani Inscriptions. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

242, Notes on antiquities in Ramanna- 
desa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma-) 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. 
Temple, late President, 
Rangoon Municipality, 

Burma. 

Ditto, 1894. 

243. Some remarks on the Kalyani 
Inscriptions. 

i aw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

244. Inscriptions copied from the 
Stones collected by King Bodaw- 
paya and placed near the 
Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay. 

Maung Tun Nyein, Officiating i 
Government Translator, 

Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1897. 


! 
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Burma — concld. 



245. Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and ' 
Ava. 

Translation with notes. 

Maung Tun Nyein, Officiating 
Government Translator, 

Burma. 

Government Press 

Burma, 1899. 

246. Inscriptions collected in Upper 
Burma. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Archaeologist, Burma, 

Ditto, 1900-1903. 

247. Index, Inscriptionum B. Birmani- 
carum, Vol. I. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

1 

248. List of objects of antiquarian and 
archaeological interest in Upper 
Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1 901. 

249. List of Pagodas at Pagan under 
the custody of Government. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

250. Report on Archaeological work in 
Burma for the year 1901-02. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

251. Ditto, for the year 1902-03. 

Ditto • 

Ditto, 1903. 

252. Ditto, for the year 1903-04. , j 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1904. 

253. Ditto, for the year 1904-05 • 

Ditto « . 

Ditto, 1905. 


Mysore and Coorg— 

254. Mysore Inscriptions 

255. Coorg Inscriptions 


. L. Rice, Director of Public 
Instruction. 

. L. Rice, Secretary to Govern- 
ment. 


256. Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- 

a chief seat of the Jains ' logical Researches and 
(Mysore), Secretary to Government, 

Mysore. 

257. Epigraphia Carnatica — Inscrip- Ditto • 

tions in the Mysore District, 

Part I. ! 


258. Ditto, Part II , 


Ditto 


259. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
District. logical Researches. 


260. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Hassan 

District in 2 sections. 

261. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Simoga ^ 

District, Part 1 . | 

262. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Chital- 

drug District. ■ 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Mysore Government 
Press, 1879. 

Ditto, 1886. 

Ditto, 1889. 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Basel Mission Press, 
Mangalore, 1902, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 1903. 
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Assam— 

263. Report on the progress of histori- 
cal research in Assam. 

E. A. Gait, I.C.S., Honorary 
Director of Ethnography 
in Assam. 

Assam Secretariat Print- 
ing Office, Shillong, 
1897. 

264. List of Archaeological remains in 
the Province of Assam, 


Ditto, 1902. 


C. I. c. P. O.-No. 5371 D. G. Atchy.— 
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